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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 


EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 
Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 
MRS, BABCOCK 
lelephone 634 Circle 


Carnegie Hall, New York 


DUVAL 
VOICE SPECIALIST 
Italian and French Opera 
In Europe May 1 to Oct. 1 


Iu 





Teatro d'Arte Moderna, Milan 
York Studi 42 Metropolitan Opera 
House Building 
VV. F. BURT SCHOOL 
Sight- Singing Kar-Training, Musical Stenog 
rapt Normal Course in Public and Private 
ch Music Special coaching for church trials 
\ddress: Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place 
ROSS DAVID 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
tudio Building, 58 West 57th Street 
Phone: Circle 2297 
CARL M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technic—Interpretation—Theory 
Normal Course for Teachers 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 
450 Main Street, Orange, N. J 
R ec: 680 St. Nicholas Avenue, New York 


FLORENCE IRENE JONES 
VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 
En 
Reciracs Given at INTERVALS 
West 86th Street, New York 


Schuyler 6359 


semble Classes 
rus 
13 
lelephone 


RDON ROBINSON 
THE ART OF SINGING 
Vocal Expert and Diagnostician 
Holbrook Curtis method | 





Exponent of the Dr. H I 
for voeal defects and impaired voices. (Co-worker | 
with Dr, Curtis for many years.) | 
Studi 245 West 75th Street, New York 
Phone: Endicott 2505 


PHILIPP MITTELL 
VIOLIN PEDAGOGUE 





Van Dyke Studios, 939 Eighth Avenue 
New York City 
Telephone: Circle 6130 
MRS. ROBINSON DUFF 
VOICE 
136 East 78th Street New York 


Telephone: Rhinelander 4468 


FREDERICK SOUTHWICK 
CONCERT BARITONE 
ann TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio: 609 Carnegie Hall New York City 


FRANCIS ROGERS 


CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 


ast 62d Street, New York City 


144 FE 


=, PRESSON MILLER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


gie Hal Tel.: 1350 Circle 


CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certified Leschetizky Exponent 


Carnegie Hali Studios, 832-3, New York City 


rTA SPEKE-SEELEY 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House, N. Y 
2184 Bathgate Ave., N. Y,. 
3967 Fordham 


HENRIE’ 
SOPRANO 
1425 Broadway, 
Residence: 





Phone: 





MRS 
Voice 


Reoy 
70 Car 


WALTER L, 


Expert — Coacn - 
ven Sept. 10 for Season 19 
negie Hall, 154 West 


‘ew York City 


Teleghene! Circle 1472 


BOGERT 


Member American 


Academy of Teachers of Sin 
ART OF SINGING 
15 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel, 465 


JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 


Rererroire 


24-25 


57th Street 


ging 


0 Cathedral 


New York 


EDOARDO PETRI, A. M 

TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 1425 Broadway 

Phone: 2628 Pennsylvania 
MME. MINNA KAUFMANN 

Instruction: Lehmann Methe 
601 Carnegie Hall 

J. Cartall, Secy 


BleN N¢ 
A 
1 


STUDIOS ; 


Pe 


Phones 


ERNEST ¢ 


) KANTROWITZ 
CCOMPANIST ano COAC 
of Piano Pheor 


eacher and 


1425 Broadway ' 
270 Ft. Washington Ave. } 


2634 Wads 


nnsylvania 


‘ARTER 


vd 
New York 
H 
y 
New York 
worth 3303 


COMPOSER-CONDUCTOR 


115 East 69th Street 


ETHEL 











| 
New York City | 


| 


Telephone: Rhinelander 862 
GRACE HOFHEIMER 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
Studio: Steinway Hall, 109 East 14th St., N. Y.| 
Telephone: Stuyvesant 3175 


SEY M¢ 


VOICE 
Pupil of and recommended by the famous Italian | 
Master SBRIGLIA, Paris, teacher of the de 
Reszkes, Plancon, Nordica, Whitehill, etc. 
101 West 72d Street, New York City 
CHRISTIAAN KRIENS 


COMPOSER, 


Con 


First 
few vacanc 


LOBER 

Profess 
New 

For 


ELIZAI 


S 


WILBU 


(Forme 


“A Maker 
Both c 


Class cours 
Carnegie 


TACO 
CONDUC 
! 


Studios : 


Summer 


“Gottlieh Symphonic 


Symphony 


borhood Concerts. 
Inc., 


Society, 
and = Wind 
rraining 


appointments 
235 C 


Hall, 


Loe & 


JUR BULKLEY 


CONDUCTOR VIO 
INSTRUCTOR 


ductor 


ies for string and wind i 
303 Carnegie Hall 


Telephone: 1350 Circle 


LINIST 


Kriens Symphony Club 
American School for Orchestra Players. A 


nstruments 


T E.S. OLMSTED 


wv of Vocal Music, Smith 
York Studio, 127 West 78t 
address: 


rescent St., Northampton, 


s,ETH K. 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 

tudio: 257 West 104th Stre 
Phone: 1514 Clarkson 


R A. LUYSTER 

Specialist in Sight Singing 
Teacher for Met 
Readers,” No 
individual inst 
Privat 


Ope 
instru 


rly 
of 
lasses and 
es begin October 1. 


Res, Phone 


‘TOR—VIOLINIST—INS 
403 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 
1087 Carroll St., Brooklyn, 

Mohegan 
Ensemble” 


Session at 
20 
Players for Civic, 
Also Neighborhood 
Advanced Players 
Desiring 


for 
Instruments 


9319 W. 


Lake, 


Educational, 


College 
h St 


Mass 


PATTERSON 


et 


ra Co.) 
ment used 
ruction 
e any tine 
Mansfield 


GOTTLIEB 


TRUCTOR 
City 
i 

N. Y, 
professional 
Neigh- 
poy ree nd 
of String 
Orchestral | 


| 
} 
| 





GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 

72 West 79th Street, New York 

Telephone 4709 Endicott 


ALICE 


ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 
ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 


1425 Broadway Phone: 1274 Bryant 


FRANCES FOSTER 


Coacu ror Concert ano Operatic Artists 
Concert Accompanying 
Studio: 97 Riverside Drive, New York 


Telephone; Endicott 6936 


WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 209 West 79th Street, New York City 


RANKIN 

CONCERT SOPRANO 

Teacher of Singing 

Studio: 1425 Broadway 
Metropolitan Opera House Building, N. Y. 
Phone: 2634 Penna. 


ADELE 


WATSON USHER 
CoacHING and CONCERT ACCOMPANYING 
Accompanist for Sue Harvard 
Organist and Musical Director, Harlem, 
‘ork, Presbyterian Church 
127 West 8th Street, New York City 


Telephone: Endicott 3841! 


New 


PROFESSOR LEOPOLD AUER 
Indorses and praises very highly 
|ALBERT GOLDENBERG 


VIOLIN PEDAGOGL FE 
Advanced Pupils Only 
1476 Carroll Street Brooklyn, 


Telephone $95 


N. Y 


Decatur 


SIGNOR BUZZI-PECCIA 
VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 


Teacher of Alma Gluck, Sophie Braslau and 


Cecil Arden 
Studio: 33 West 67th Street, New York 
EMIL FRIEDBERGER 
Vienna Teacner or Piano ano Compositions 


Leschetizky Method 
Musical Analysis 


Chamber Music Class Work 
: Only Advanced Spegente 
Studio: 62 W. 96th St., N : Riverside 1187 


FREDERICK E. BRISTOL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
43 West 46th Street, New York City 


ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: Riverside 366 


FREDERICK RiesperG, A, A, G. O. 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Studied under Reinecke—Classics; Schwarwenka 
—Style; Liszt—Technic. Head of piano depart- 
ment, New York School of Music and Arts. 150 
Riverside Drive. Telephone: Schuyler 3655, 
Courses arranged to suit individual requirements. 
Personal address, 408 West 150th Street 
Telephone: Audubon 1530 


CARL FIQUE 
Piano 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE 
Dramatic Soprano 
QUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn 


FI 


ANITA RIO 


SOPRANO 


MME, 


Vacancies for a Few Pupils 
360 West 22nd Street, New York 
Phone: Chelsea 9204 


Studio 











HANNA BROCKS 
SOPRANO 


Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studios: 135 West 72d Street, New York 
Phone: Endicott 5364 





MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER 
VOICE PLACEMENT ano REPERTOIRE 
Studio: 21 East 38th St., New York 
Telephone: Murray Hill 2672 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 


ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House 
Bldg.), N. Y., Wednesdays and Saturdays 
All Mail to 11 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Conn. 


JESSIE FENNER HILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Kroadway 


New York. Phones: Pennsylvania 2634 and 2688 


DUDLEY BUCK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Member of the American Acadamy of 
Teaching and Singing 
471 West End Avenue 


¢ New York 
Phone: Endicott 7449 


NANCY ARMSTRONG 
Piano Playing Simplified for 
Beginners 
West 112th Street, 
Telephone Cathedral 


New York City 
2661 


507 


VINCENZO PORTANOVA 
VOCAL STUDIO 
58 West 70th Street, New York 


Phone: 8955 Endicott 


MARIE MIKOVA 
PIANIST 
Mgt. Music League of America 
250 West 57th Street, New York 


1187 Madison Avenue New York 
Phone: Lenox 3158 


Studio 


DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 
Teacher of International Artists 
ALICE NEILSEN, GEORGES BAKLANOFF, 
LYDIA LYPKOV — 
132 West 74th Street 
Phone: Endicott 0180 


w York City 
Adolph ‘Wiksehacal Secy 


JOHN BLAND 
TENOR 
Moser of Calvary Choir 
OICE PRODUCTION 
RTHU k R. HARTINGTON, Assistant 
114 = 37th Street $ New York 
Telephone: C ‘aledonia 0919 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 
Nine years of sucessful teaching and 
soteertione in Berlin 
155 West 122d Street, New York 
Phone: 4778 Morningside 
In Summit, N. J., Mondays 
(Stamford and New Canaan, Conn., W ednesdays) 


Address: 





WARD-STEPHENS 
A peer of vocal teachers 


24 East New York 
Plaza 2868 


61st Street, 
Phone, 


City 


SCHOEN-RENE 

VOCAL AND COACHING 
MASTER CLASSES 

235 West 71st New York 


MME. 


Street, 


BRUNO HUHN 


Teacher of Singing 
Advanced Pupils 


New York, 


Elementary and 
250 West 57th St., 




















September 4, 1924 


® MARGOLIS ain 


E 1425 Broadway, Sulte 38.. New York yes 


FREDERIK FREDERIKSEN 


Violinist ; 
523 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, Phone: 9166 Graceland 


k CAVELLE sorzane 


“A voice of exquisite wa ” 
: — Management of Erna Cavelle. 
803, Fifth Ave., New York 
KNABE PIANO 
17 W. 47 St., N.Y. 


* SANCHEZ . 225% 


ROSSI-DIEHL 


CONCERT SOPRANO 


Studio: 300 W. id Buy ew Vor 


OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


RECITALS—ORATORIO 











Voice Specialist. 
Interviews by 
Appointment. 





<42CON | @oraro 





MUSICAL 
MILAN 





ls y | Concert Violinist 


Personal Representative; C.D. LUSK, 118 No. La Saile St., Chicage 


RALPH GOX 


COMPOSER—Teacher of Singing 
8 East Sth Street New York City 








= NJ O i D Conductor 
Y ee Lew | 
hy Musical Director Scaleste 

N Church of St. Mary the Virgin, New York 


D 145 West 46th St. Tel., 5913 Bryant 





“Autumn” “Joyous Youth” “Bubbles” 


and Other Songs by 


MABELANNA CORBY 


From Your Dealer or Direct 

ORBY-LEWI ey 

ONCERT SONG 
Montclair, New Jersey 





Management: ANITA DAVIS-CHASE, 230 Boylston St. 
Boston, Massachusetts 


COENRAADV. BOS 


Accompanist—Coaching 


Hotel Rosding 203 West S4th St. 
New York City Phone 2500 Circle 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE 


Columbia School of Hesle 
09 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


GUNDLACH 


Composer, Pianist 
3724 Farragut Road, Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel.: Mansfield 6381 


MARGUERITE LE MANS 


MEZZO-SOPRANO 
Concerts, Operas, Etc. Puplis Accepted 
Mgt., Paul Sydow, Times Bidg., New York 




















te on all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 





wus HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1716 Chestnut Street 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
284 Commonwealth Avenue. Boston. Mase. 


Philadelphia 








“FIRST POSITION” 


“La FOREST HUM” 
KARLETON HACKETT | w 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 











© STALLINGS sini 
E * Past 36. j. Caledonia is 








HAGGERTY- SNELL m..—, AS 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS, 1425 Broadway, New York 
Buite 20 Phone: 2634 Pennsylvania 


HAYDN OWENS 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—COACH 
Conductor Haydn Choral Society 
420 Fine Arts Bldg. > - - Chicago 


CHEV. DE LANCELLOTTI 


Teacher of Piano and Singing 
VOCAL COACH CONCERT ACCOMPANIST 
205 West 57th Street Circle 2909 


MARGUERITE POTTER 
Mezzo-Soprano 


Voice Studio: 837 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 
Tel.: Kellog 6380 


BERGE Y 


Chicago Opera School 
Lyon & Healy Bidg., Chicago 


SYLVIA TELL 


American Premiere Danseuse 


Personal Representative: 
MARGUERITE DES CHAMPS 


830 Orchestra Bidg. Chicago, Ill. 


HURLBUT 


VOICE PRODUCTION SPECIALIST 
(PARIS—ROME—NICE) 
Endorsed by Edmond Clement 
319 West 95th St..N.Y. Tel. River 2892 























Annual Summer Master Classes for 
Singers and Teachers—Los Angeles, 
Pasadena, Seattle. 





ROSE TOMARS 


Expert Vocal Pedagogue 
corrects and rebuilds voices under guarantee. 
Pupils prepared for Concert, Opera and 
Oratorio. 


Studios: 106 Central Pam. i 
Telephones: Endicott 


“ WILD 


0425 S. Robey Street, Chicago, Ii. 
Conduete:— Apollo Musical Club, 
Mendelssohn Club 








LAWRENCE SCHAUFFLER | ~ 


Planist- Teacher 
Address: 58 Kilburn Road Garden City, L. 1 
15 E. 38th St., N. Y. City. Phone Garden City 2708 


: MCCUTCHEN 


~ BARITONE 
N NOW IN EUROPE 


ALBERTO TERRASI 


© OPERA COMPANY 
iN AVE. Tel. 9977 Rhinelander 











SAN CARL 
Address, 1133 LEXING 


HELEN FREUND 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
t: Maude N. Rea, Chicago, Ill. 





Local M 


OLA GULLEDGE 
PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST 


Appearances last season with Cecil Arden, Elias Breeskin, 
Frank Cuthbert, Judson House, san, Josephine 
Lu Fred 








Marguerite heen, 
Address 915 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 


S. WESLEY SEARS, 


eannet Vreeland. 
‘Te bn my Cirele 2634 








St. James Church, 
22d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 


ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION 


RUDOLPH REUTER 


—z== Pianist => 
IN AMERICA 1924-25 
Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, N. Y.. or Mr. Virgil Smith 
Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


Oratorio and Joint Recitals 


Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 


Recitals and Piano Instructions 
Soloist with New York Philharmonic 
and Boston Symphony Orchestra, etc. 
STUDIO: Steinway Halil 
Address: 144 East 150th Street, New York City 








LUSK: 





uss 


COURIER 


DOFT TRABILSEE 


Vocal Studios 
202 WEST 74TH ST. 
N. Y. 





Consultation and voice 
trials by appointment 
only 


R. Berth, Sec’y 
Tel.: 1965 Endicott 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


EUROPE—NEW YORK 


pa Artist Teacher 
nger and vocal pedagogue.” terna’ recog: 
nized as a Voice Builder, Voice ‘See and Goce 





tse in Diction. Pupils prepared for Opera, 

yr and LF ; of loam tng 
ether success singers. oa: urnet 

Drawing Rooms, Cincinnati, Ohio. stay 





SOLON ALBERTI 


Coach and Accompanist 
Studio: 9 West 76th Street, New York 
Phone: 5840 Endicott. 
Residence: 1 Bennett Avenue 
Phone: 1989 Wadsworth. 








LYNNWOOD ORGANIST 
FARNAM °es.z2.3 





LILY STRICKLAND 
Latest Compositions 
“SONGS OF ye 
Pablished by J. Flechor & 
Address care Musica Courime, 4 


| WARFORD 


T fin's Ave, N. ¥. 





TEACHER OF 
SINGING 
4 West 40th Street 
New York City 








E Phone: 4897 Penn. 
A 
‘FR RAF T's 
T 
a Concert - TENOR - Oratorio 
. Associated with Frank La Forge 

14 West 68th St. New York City 
W GEHRKEN Sraanist | 
He “Able petals and fine command.” 
R Brooklyn Eag 
3 “Ra flys exining unique reputation.” — 


+ A 
‘887 Bainbridge St., Brooxlyn, N. Y. 


§ BENDITZKY 


Residence Studie Ate Siretford Pi Place = Chicago 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
554 West 113th Street 
Teleph 76. 








New York 
39 Cathedral 


ELLA GOOD 


RE ECITALS—ORATORIOn- TEACHING 
ddress: Dudley Buck Studi 471 West End 
Avenue, New York. Tel.: Endicott 7449 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupils Accepted. 312 Riverside, New York 


2LUTIGER GANNON 


CONTRALTO 
624 Michigan Avenue Chicago, Il}. 


BIRDIGE BLYE ti: 


Pianis! 
6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


RALPH ANGELL 


ACCOMPANIST 
126 22d Street, Jackson Heights, L. |. 
Telephone: Havemeyer 3800 


























JEAN SKROBISCH, Tenor 


OISCIPLE of JEAN DE RESZKE, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio, 618 Weet 11th St., New York City. 
Mise scout Cathedral 7541 J 


SERGE! 


KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 





Studio; 212 W. 59th St., New York City, $329 Circle 








3 


LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


Bel Canto 
Studios 
e 


309 West 85 Si., 
New York City 
Telephone 6952 Schuyler 


Kesslere Photo 





BEULAH ROSINE 


Violoncellist Concerts, Recitals 


1818 Summerdale Ave., Chicago, I}. 


Katharine HOFFMANN sscomamst 


Home Address: St. Paul. 








Concert 


ARCHIBALD 
Accompanist 


SESSIONS “ex; 


537 West 121st St., N. Y. Tel. $120 Morningside 


S RUBANNIL soran 


620 Spadina Avenue Toronto, Canada 


LJUNGKVIST 


TENOR 
Stadio 317 W. Tist St.. New York Tel. 1547 Eadicot: 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building 


c 
te 


Specialist in sas 2 Culture 

x Metropolitan Onvera House Bidg., 4 

© Studio is, 1425 Bway. 5 2. Swe City 
Telephone: 525) 


© HARTHAN ARENDT 


Soprano 


Ss 
E Exclusive Management, Maude N. Rea 
243 South Wabash Ave. Chicago, ili. 


KARL RECKZEH 


PIANIST 
KIMBALL HALL CHICAGO, ILL 


MARK OSTER 


Baritone - Vocal Teacher 
Studios: 1426 Kimball Bidg. Chicago, ili 








reicg>e|m-20c> 
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MMA A. DAMBMAN 
ONTRALTO 

Specialist in voice development (bel canto); beautiful 

quality; correction of faulty methods. Consultation by 

appointment only. Residence Studio 137 West 983d &t., 

New York. Phone 1436 Riverside. 





EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 


Ella May Smith 
60 Jefferson Ave., Columbus, Ohio 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist and Director, Brick Church, Temple 
Beth-El, Union Theological Seminary. 
412 Fifth Ave., New York 


Mme. VIRGINIA COLOMBATI 


Teacher of JOSEPHINE LUCCHESE 
Also teacher at the NEW YORK COLLECE OF MUSIC 
STUDIO: 204 WEST 920d STREET NEW YORK CITY 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
Dramatic readings to music and costume sumbers, 


specialties, 
New York City 


Address—15 West Lith St. 

Art of Singing — ccenmeiiaanl -— Coaching 
Metropolitan ere House Studios, 1425 B’way 
Residence, 250 B8tA St., New York City 
Phones — fa... 2634 — Schuyler 6945 


Management: 











Cond r of 
4 PLOTNIKOFF iuitam tees Opera 
i. ROMANOFF Dramatic Soprano 


Vocal Studio, Voice Training, Coaching, all languages 
637 Madison Ave., New York. Tel, 3019 Plaza 








MME. CAROLINE 


LOWE 


VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Voice Development and 
errection 
Stadie: 50 West 67th Street 
Tel.: Colambas 1405 


New Yor’ 











NATIONAL OPERA CLUB 0OF AMERICA 


KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, Founder and President 
America’s Greatest Musical Educational Club 


Studio re-opened Sept. 15. 
For all Information apply to the President. 


First meeting of National Opera Club Thursday, Oct. 9 


1730 Broadway, New York 
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A.B.Chase 


“America’s Finest Piano” 





Established 1875 


A. B. CHASE PIANO CO. 


Division United Piano Corporation, Norwalk, Ohio 


























Original Welte-Built Welte-Mignon 


CONSOLE REPERFORMING PLAYER for 
GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR MECHANISMS 
in GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS 


With a Great Library of Original Welte-Mignon Music Rolls 
Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the Greatest Pianists 


WELTE-MIGNON CORPORATION 
GEORGE W. GITTINS, President 


665 Fifth Avenue New York City 


Office and Warerooms: 




















MUSIC ~ 


Ask for Century Edition 


15: 


The more intelligent and the more sites A you are, the more you will 
appreciate CENTURY CERTIFIED EDITION sheet music. It is all sheet 
music can be, the very best edition of the world’s very best music. 


Although “CENTURY” Is only 15c a copy, it is beautifully printed on the 
best of paper—Every bar is standard size, each note certified to be correct as 
the Master wrote it. 


You can't buy better—So why pay more than Century price (15c) and 
(20c) in Canada when you buy Fifth Nocturne, Flower Song, Dying Poet, 
Spring Song or any of the other classical and standard compositions. 


Patronize the Century dealer, his low price is possible only because 
of his small profit. If he can’t supply you, we will, Complete catalog 
of 2,300 Standard compositions free 


MUSIC TEACHERS—Thousands of successful teachers use and 
recommend CENTURY certified music exclusively 

—because they know it is all that good music can 

be at half the price or less; and they know parents 

appreciate the saving. 


CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 
200 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 


I. MISERENDINO 











Washington College 
of Music 


Offers a Four Year Course in 





The Best Bargain is Quality— 


| = Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which it is still being built by its on 
maker $3 $3 $$ $$ 

q Its contlatied use in such institutions: as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity is the best proof of its satisfactory tone 
qualities and durability e $ $3 


Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago, -:-  -:- 








MAKERS 

















THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


Agot1an Hatt, New York City 
Manufacturers of the Supreme Reproducing Piano 
THE DUO-ART 

















SCHOMACKER 


GOLD STRINGS PURE TONE 
Made in Philadelphia Since 1838 


SCHOMACKER PIANO COMPANY 
Schomacker aes 23rd and Chestnut Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 












EDMUND GRAM 


GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS 
and PLAYERS of ARTISTIC 
TONE QUALITY 


Manufactured in Milwaukee, VVis. 





sene Bree Vensintat and Teache 
a = ee Columbus New, York _ 
Pianist-Composer o . 
318 W ome ny 7. aun 10021 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC —————__ 
Leading to the Degree of 
BACHELOR of MUSIC EDUCATION OE REN 
At 626 So. Michigam Avenue - - - Chicago 


WILLIAM REDDICK 
LEON SAMETINI 
me Mezzo Contralto 

Siovetion, Gasvie Mather 
s DAVIS => 





The Course Itnciudes: 














Merson 


Known as “The Sweet-Toned Emerson” 


since 1849 




















Voice; Piano; Instrumental; Harmony; Ear 
| Training; Terminology and Conducting; 
Grade, Junior High and High Materials, 
Methods and Practice Teaching; Orchestra; 
| Sight-singing; History and Appreciation of HERMAN SPIELTER 
| Music; English Composition; English Prose; Author of ‘ MANUAL OF: FARMONT” 
| Lyric, Dramatic and Epic Poetry; Modern Instructor of Zusee nd and many others 
| Langauges; Psychology; Sociology; Dra- Studios | 222 Wert eorn N ork 
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AFTER LAPSE OF FIFTEEN YEARS, RAVINIANS 
AGAIN HEAR FRA DIAVOLO AS SEASON CLOSES 


Beautiful Performance Given With Lauri-Volpi, Pusets:: Toketyea, Bourskaya, Defrere, Lazzari and Paltrinieri in the 
Cast—Sabanieva, Martinelli, Maxwell and Ballester in Boheme—Otto Kahn, a Guest of Louis Eckstein, 


Delighted With Andrea Chenier and in Interview Praises 


Company—Season’s Final 


Offering, Zaza, to Be Reviewed Next Week 


Ravinia, August 30.—When these lines see cold 
the fourteenth season of opera at Ravinia will be a thing 
of the past. Louis Eckstein, general director of the com 
should be given a vote of thanks by all lovers of 


pany, 
music. Ravinia is a success, and this is due not only to 
the splendid artists secured by the management, the great 


orchestra that did wonders under the direction of Papi, 
Hasselmans, Delamarter, Pelletier and Spadoni, and the ad 
mirable work of the chorus and the beautiful mise en scene 
of Agnini, but also to the fact that there is only one head 
at Ravinia—one supreme 
commander, a _ general- 
issimo, Louis Eckstein. 
No opera, any more 
than any concern, can be 
a success when there are 
too many heads, each one 
pulling in a different di- 
rection, Mr. Eckstein at 
the helm has been well ad- 


SAUNALINNNNULILIUAL} INH | 


vised by his conductors, 
especially by Papi, the 
right man in the right 
place. Ravinia, now fa- 
mous the world over, is 
one institution of which 
America can well be 


proud. There is an esprit 
de corps among the per- 
sonnel, which has _ also 
been a factor in uplifting 
Ravinia to that high posi- 
tion it occupies in the oper 


atic world. Musical re- 
viewers have praised Ra- 
vinia to the sky. They 
love Ravinia. They like 





the management and boom 
the enterprise. A_ busi- 
ness manager Of an opera 


venture must know his = 
business. He must know 
the value of artists; he 
must understand the the 
ater; he must not be a 
conceited man, who be- 


knows it all 
need advice. 
who has 
success in 


lieves that he 
and does not 
Mr. Kckstein, 
been a great 
other enterprises and who 
is one of Chicago’s richest 
men and yet a_ self-made 
man, has learned the oper 
atic business, and today he 
is looked upon as one of 


the great  impresarios. 
Business managers who 
have occupied small posi 


tions with other concerns 
and who, previous to join 


print, 


Tokatyan was excellent in a part a little too small for his 
talent. Ina Bourskaya and Desire Defrere, in two char- 
acter roles, made a palpable hit with the audience. The 
name of Virgilio Lazzari should be written in embossed 
letters, as no greater fun-maker has been encountered on 
the operatic stage than this genuine artist. He was so 
extremely comical as to have the audience in convulsions 
whenever he was on the stage. Giordano Paltrinieri, too, 
was extremely funny, and the merriment of the audience 
was reflected not only on the stage, but also in the orchestra 
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as Elsa and Forrest Lamoftt in the title role. Hasselmans 


conducted 


ANDREA CHENIER, AUGUST 27 


Otto Kahn, chairman of the board of directors of the 
Metropolitan Opera and an international figure in the world 
of finance as well as of art, came to Chicago for various 
reasons, as guest of Louis Eckstein, president of the Ravinia 
Company. One of the objects of his visit was to 
performances at Ravinia. On Wednesday, August 27, in 

Louis Eckstein’s beautifully appointed suite of rooms at the 
Drake Hotel, several representatives of the includ 
ing this one, interviewed Otto Kahn, 
sentiments regarding jazz, grand opera in English, 
league of municipal opera houses, for the small cities of 
this nation, which he declared himself ready to support 
morally and financially. This thought probably to him 
as he had received earlier in the day a telegram from Guy 
Golterman, who had been informed by the writer that Mr 
Kahn would be in Chicago and to whom he sent an invita 

tion to witness a periorm 
ance of Carmen in. St 


witness 


press 
who expre ssed hi 


and a 


can 


Louis 

“Brief opera seasons in 
the smaller cities with na 
tive talent should be de 
veloped,” was the them 
“Such a development con 
tains the artistic salvation 
ol America,” Stated Mr: 
Kahn. At the performance 
of Andrea Chenier on 
Wednesday evening, Mr 
Kahn paid another high 
tribute to Ravinia, stating 


“When next I want to heat 
the great singers of th 
Metropolitan at their best 
I will hear them at Ravin 
ia.” He also paid tribute 
to Ravinia as an institu 
tion, to the public that sup 
ports it, to his h st, Loui 
Eckste in, whose energy 
and executive ability even 
more than his generosity 
makes it possible. He als 
expressed his high satis 


faction with the remark 
able acoustics of Ravinia's 
pavilion. “You have here,” 
he told the audience, “some 
thing that millions could 
not erect in a great city—a 
wooden auditorium with 
all the resonance of a fine 
old violin. Never have | 
heard voices under such 


favorable conditions. Eu 
rope calls America a nation 
of dollar-chasers. In fact 
Americans are the most 
idealistic of all peoples and 
have been at every stage of 
their history In their 
government, even in busi 
ness, they are fundamental 
idealists. That is why they 
ire the most art-loving of 
ill people Also they are 
among the most talented 
But they have not. yet 


ing an opera company, 
were mere _ employees, Photo Harris & Ewing learned to support. talent 
should look up to Mr. Eck. MR. AND MRS. T. 8. LOVETTE. as it appears among their 
stein; they should learn a 1’. S. Lovette, pianist and teacher, who is a recognized master of modern pianoforte principles and the author of own countrymen at least 
trick or two from him. many articles on that subject, recently closed a successful summer session at his studio in Carnegie Hall, New York not with that measure of 
They should appreciate Eva Whitford Lovette, mezzo soprano and teacher of reputation, whose pupils, appearing in recital at Carnegie Hall gene i which is de 
server Ravinia, however 


what he is doing, and he is 









during the past season, were received with much enthusiasm by the audiences and by the press with splendid com 


s a landmark in our art 





well worth copying. Mr. ments, Mr, and Mrs. Lovette also have studios in Washington, D. C., where they have a large following. During 
Eckstein does not spend the past year no fewer than twenty programs were given by these two artists in the two cities tic progress, a monument 
money going to Europe to to our persistent love .of 
gh Aggy | lle ENN 11 WHHL LN wt ae om Rh 3 ear 
True, most of his artists . America and recognized a 
are from the Metropolitan and Chicago opera companies, p.t. Gennaro Papi was at the conductor's desk and he did such throughout the world.” 
still he finds in those two opera houses very fine artists wonders with the score. Papi is one of the most popular The opera given was Andrea Chenier, with the same cast 
that make his season of ten weeks unrivaled in this part artists in the rostrum of the Ravinia Company. He would heard previously, and all the participants were on .their toc 
of the country. Long life to Ravinia, to its guiding spirit, he a big factor in any opera company. Thus the performance was one of the best of the season 
Louis Eckstein—this is the wish of all music lovers of La Boneme, Aucusr 24. Sascuens’ we Daiaca - Aus - 
America. La Boheme was repeated with a cast somewhat different . 2 staat $e 
Fra Dtavoto, Aucust 23. from the one heard previously, as Thalia Sabanieva was With Bourskaya, Martinelli, Danise, Rothier and other 
Auber’s Fra Diavolo, which had not been given in these the Mimi, and Martinelli the Rudolph. Sabanieva is lovely Sameon was given its second and last performance, before 
surroundings in the last fifteen years, was admirably pre- as Mimi. She sang beautifully and won the hearts of the % /@"8¢ and enthusiastic audience 
sented by the Ravinia artists on Saturday, August 23. Fra public, and the admiration of the musical experts, Marti Fra Diavoto, August 29 
Diavolo belongs to that category of light operas which  nelli, in fine fettle, displayed his glorious voice in all its 
flourished nearly a century ago and which to this day have splendor. Vincente Ballester's Marcel was good. The Mu Ph second ind last perfe ry nese fo nub rs Fra Diavolo 
retained their youthful vigor and exhilarating perfume. Fra sette of Margery Maxwell will become a classic. She is a “@5 Siven with the same cast heard at the first performane: 
Diavolo is not often presented, probably due to the fact young American girl, trained solely in this country under ‘“*' Saturday ; 
that this opera, like those written in the same period, de- the guidance of Francesco Daddi. The second act was all Zaza, Avucust 30 
mands singers who understand the art of beautiful singing hers. Not only did she sing the waltz song superbly, but _The first performance of Zaza was given on Saturday 
as do few singers of our day. Fra Diavolo is an opera that “also her good humor was catching and the second act moved night at Ravinia rhe prineipal role vere entrusted to 
bubbles with tunes that can be whistled. There is not a with great alacrity and merriment. Miss Maxwell, who is Easton, Martinelli, Bourskaya, Maxwell, Danise, Ballester, 
tedious moment in the whole opera; musically as well < one of the best dressed women on the operatic stage, looked with Papi conducting. The performance, like all the others 
dramatically it is a little gem. It seems strange that lovely. She scored a huge and well deserved success. The this season, added luster to Ravinia as a musical center 
opera that made such a hit when presented by the Metro- performance was under the direction of Gennaro Papi. On account of the Labor Day holiday, this performance is 
politan on its last visit to Chicago should not have been in Sympnonic Concert, Aucust 25. not reviewed ; likewise Lucia scheduled for Sunday night, 
cluded in the repertory of the Chicago Opera long ago, The next to last symphonic concert brought forth the Chi wie Pareto, Tokatyan, Basiola, Lazzari, and Papi, con 
but it was for Mr. Eckstein’s company to resurrect the work, caso. Semel » Cheelienten ‘dias , oe ienadl ducting, which concluded the operatic season at Ravinia 
: . - » inc od; } gular ago Symphony Orchestra again under the direction ol and the Monday night régular concert which neluded the 
which, no doubt, will hereafter be included in the regu Eric Delamarter in a well chosen program. Forrest La “i & : ae mh 
repertory of the Ravinia season. ‘ ae te mont, tenor, and Donaldson Heins were the soloists season. A gala concert, with the Chicago Symphony Or 
Lauri-Yolpi in the title role sang with great distinction yi chestra, opera, chorus and Danise, Easton, Lauri-Vo 
and act@™ with sufficient good humor to bring out all the fen LoHENGRIN, Avucust 26 Martinelli, Pareto, will make the closing performance a big 
containelé in the very difficult part. Graziella Pareto, a first Lohengrin, in English, was repeated with the same cast musical event. The conductors for the last concert will he 
heard the previous week, so well headed by Florence Easton Delamarter, Hasselmans and Papi Reneé Dever 


class coloratura, sang with great beauty of tone. Armand 








MUSICAL COURIER 


MORE ABOUT SINGING 


By Clarence Lucas 





and they have all been enthusiastic about it. 


to the vocal profession.” 





Sine article appeared in the issue of August 24, 1922, and attracted much attention. J i 
answer to a number of requests, mostly from singing teachers, one of whom wrote: “This article seems to 


me one of the best things ever written upon the subject. 
Coming from one who is not a teacher it is particularly valuable, 


and shows that the injection-of a little common sense into the subject of singing could be of incalculable benefit 
The title, More About Singing, had reference to the fact than an unusually large 
number of articles on the subject had preceded it in the pages of the Musical Courier.—The Editor. 


It is reprinted here in 


I have many times given my copy to pupils to read 








HAKDRUS turned the Greek fables of Aesop into Latin 
P verse nearly two thousand years ago, and they have 
ubsequently been translated into every language. I feel 


certain, therefore, that all the readers of this page have heard 
about the dog who crossed a stream with a piece of meat in 
Looking into the water he saw another dog also 


lus mouth 
carrying a piece of meat. Instead of feeling happy that his 
canine brother likewise had a square meal, he tried to seize 


the other dog's dinner and in so doing lost his own, which 
fell into the water when he opened his mouth to attack an 
unsubstantial reflection 

of the dog in the ancient 
seen a them lose the substance of 
in trying to grasp the size and power 


Sinwers very often remind me 


} 


bandit | have score ot 


their natural voice 


ome visionary voice they imagine they hear roaring in 
their mouths Ihe singer hears the voice from the inside, 
ind the pubhe hears it from the outside That is why it 


» difficult to persuade so many singers that they are not 
nging correctly The tone they themselves hear is so 
different from the tone which goes to the hearer that they 
can hardly believe the critic knows anything about singing. 


It has heen my experience to hear certain singers get worse 
nd worse for several years and yet have them tell me 
that their voices were steadily improving. The truth 1s, 
that their voices were roaring more and’ more inside their 
vcads and becoming continually more like a long distance 
telephone call to the public. 

A short time ago a baritone, who was young when I was 


a boy, sang a few phrases to show me that his voice “was 
as good as ever it was.” | told him that no one would be 
lieve him unless he gave up making sounds like a ventrilo 
quist and got his voice up out of his neck so that the public 
could hear it 

May I say briefly that | teach no branch of music or of 
anything clse | have no axe whatsoever to grind, and 
what I say is prompted only by a sincere desire to help 
the vocal student to think and study 


Voice builders, vocal teachers, singing masters, profes 
ors of bel canto, may agree or disagree, as they see fit, 
with what | have to say about voice production, I am not 


interested in any particular method at all, But as | attend 
several hundred concerts every year, | have ample opportun 
ity of hearing an enormous quantity of poor singing. | often 
hear singers with agreeable middle tones who assume an 
unnatural and hollow tone for their lower notes and put a 
strain on every muscle in the bodv when they attack a high 
note, | know they are singing improperly because the low 
notes are unnatural and the high notes are strained, 1 re- 
cently heard a tenor who exerted himself enough to raise 
a ton and yet did not raise a tone worth listening to. He 
imitated Napoleon, who, according to Artemus Ward, “tried 
to do too much and he did it.” 

Many a young singer does all sorts of foolish things with 
with hardly a protest from the vocal cords and 
from the music critics. The freshness of 
long enough for the bad habits of 


the voice, 
no warning at all 
lasts 


the young voice 


production to become fixed. And then the bloom begins to 
wear off the peach.’ The tones get woolly, or hard like a 
brass reed, or whoopy like a nocturnal owl The singer 
may be unaware of the change. I have had some of these 
fallen stars ask me what they had done to turn all the 
critics against them They will believe anything rather 
than that their voices have lost their musical charm 
Tonics, Lorions AND GARGLEsS, 


f the singers notice that a change has taken place 


scotibe “ 
They resort to 


and they put it down to catarrh or fatigue 
tonies, lotions, gargles, throat lozenges, medicated baths, anti 
)) jlogistics, tasting of feeding, rest or exercises, faith cures 
or doctors—to anything and everything except to seek the 
right way to sing. They cannot believe that the method 
which allowed them to sing successfully at first was really 
partly, if not wholly, wrong. Nature, hke Tybalt, first asks 
ior a word, and only later, like Mercutio, makes it a word 
and a blow. If nature gave a blow when the voice first went 
wrong the singer would soon learn to be careful in choos- 
ing the right way But like an indulgent parent, nature 
seems to smile at the first mistakes, The word of admoni 
tion comes much later, and the final blow is long delayed 

In a series of letters on the state of music in Italy and 
France, written in French by L. A. C. Bombet in 1814, and 
published in English in 1818, we found a, curious footnote 
on voice placing. The author says: 

“The first thing requisite is to place the voice at the back 
part of the throat, as is done in pronouncing the vowel 
{ in the word ALL. A second position may be formed by 
means of the same vowel as pronounced in the word ART, 
and a third, upon the sound of the diphthong EA in the word 
EARTH.” 

| did not know what to make of this, as so many vocal 
teachers talk about placing the voice well to the front of 
the mouth. French teachers usually direct their pupils to 
“sing in the mask.” Other teachers insist on resonance in 
the nose. Some instructors try to get the tones on the lips. 
| took the book to my life-long friend, Whitney Mockridge, 
and asked him his opinion, 

“Ves,” said he, “that is the old Ttalian method. Lamperti 
told his pupils to sing from the backbone. Battastini, whom 
| consider the greatest living exponent of the old bel canto, 
says he always thinks of his voice as floating over the spinal 
column like the little ball that dances over a jet of water.” 

To me, of course, those descriptions of singing seemed 
the most unmitigated nonsense, for the only singing I ever 
did was in a church choir when I had a boy’s voice like 
an escape of gas from a leaky pipe and tried to sing bass. 

Whitney Mockridge also told me that Sims Reeves said 


he always imagined he held his hearers in his arms and 
sang to them through the back of his neck. 

A few days later | called on an old singer who had some 
reputation as a baritone in times remote, and asked him what 
he thought about the Sims Reeves method of singing through 
the back of his neck. “All rot,” said he. “He must have 
heen talking through the back of his neck. Everybody 
knows that the voice must be placed well forward. Listen!’ 
Then he sang a few phrases of Largo al Factotum in a voice 
which sounded as if he had a flannel bandage around his 
vocal cords as well as around his lumbago centers. 


Tuat Forwarp Voice. 

“Are those tones placed well forward?” I asked. “Cer- 
tainly; right here,” he replied, tapping his upper jaw in 
front of the cheek bones. I came to the conclusion that the 
old baritone’s tones were so firmly placed against the inside 
of his face that they could not escape into the open air. 

On another occasion I asked Whitney Mockridge why it 
was that everybody talked about placing the voice well 
forward whereas the old Italians apparently placed the 
voice well back. 

“The reason is that most persons mistake effects for causes. 
The voice that feels to the singer as if placed back on the 
spinal column will sound to the hearer as if it was placed 
in the very front of the mouth. The singer hears people 
talk about the tone being well forward and he tries to 
place his voice there, as vocalists say.” 

I know nothing about the feel of a voice in my mouth 
and head, but I am only too painfully aware that | hear no 
end of voices which are obviously wrong. The only voice 
which troubles me personally is the still, small voice of 
conscience urging me to drive singers to study and research 
work in order to check this fearful waste of voice and time 
and reduce the heartache of so many thousand disappointed 
vocalists. 

I remember Whitney Mockridge telling me a long time 
ago about the counsel Adelina Patti gave him at the begin- 
ning of one of his concert tours with her: 

“Never try to sing big. Think only of quality. 1 always 
address myself to the front rows only and let the back of 
the concert hall take care of itself. | would much rather 
give a perfect minature than make a big daub.” 

| have heard Patti sing in the huge Albert Hall in London 
when by no act of courtesy could she be called anything but 
an old woman. Yet the quality of tone, in the notes which 
were still left, was there, and her voice carried to the re- 
motest seats of the vast concert room. She had no flannel 
around the sound of her vocal tones. Her voice did not 
arrive by telephone or the tubes of a ventriloquist. Per- 
haps she did not know exactly where she placed her voice. 
Perhaps she did. At any rate she was as much a born 
singer as Liszt or Rubinstein were born pianists. If she 
did not know where she placed her voice, and if she could 
tell no one else how to place a voice, she at least had the 
intelligence not to ruin the natural beauty of her voice by 
trying to make it bigger than it was. She was content to 
remain a rose and leave to others the ambition to swell into 
cauliflowers and cabbages. 


Tue Detusion or Size 


Thus | finish where I began, and that is, the delusion of 
size, Kew singers start with a perfect method, and of those 
few a goodly number come to grief by getting the voice 
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misplaced through strain and unnatural breadth in trying 
to produce a big tone. 

If I am wrong in my conclusions I hope that a better 
informed authority on singing will put me right in order 
that I may be more useful in helping some of my readers to 
sing better. For untold ages, unnumbered generations oi 
mankind have listened to the human voice and used it as 
a means for expressing fellings and thoughts. Conse- 
quently no recent musical instrument fashioned during the 
past five thousand years by human skill can exercise the 
same command over the attention of the human ear as the 
immeasurably more ancient human appeal can make. We 
have inherited an unconscious sympathy for the human voice. 
This sympathy should be an immense advantage to the 
singer. He has but to make a sound in his throat and pro- 
nounce a word to gain a closer attention than any hearer 
will give to the mere tones of a piano or a violin. But 
unfortunately this sympathy of human attention to the 
human voice is often fatal to the artistic development of the 
singer. He hears the applause of the multitude for his fresh, 
young voice, and it turns his head. Why should he listen 
to the croakings of the owlish critic when all the golden 
butterflies and birds-of-paradise in the concert room ex- 
claim: “How sweet! How perfectly lovely!” 

THe LacuryMostic TENOR, 

Barely a week before I sat down to write this little essay 
a young tenor wrote to me: “No doubt your advice is well 
meant, and I thank you for telling me | ought to have my 
voice trained and go to concerts to hear good music, but 
on the very day your letter came | made several people 
cry at a reception where | sang. There are thousands of 
trained singers who can’t do that and so | say what’s the 
good of spoiling my natural voice trying to learn what I 
can do already.” 

This young man is, of course, an extremist. Most singers 
are more intelligent that he is. Some singers are highly 
intelligent and [| utterly repudiate the silly saying that 
brains are never found on top of a voice. Brains are by 
no means the exclusive property of music critics and other 
writers for the Musica, Courter. 

But no singer, with or without intelligence, can hear his 
own voice as others hear it. He must be guided more or 
less by what his friends, his teachers, his critics tell him, 
and it is so much more natural and human to prefer the 
praise of friends who are pleased than the unflattering 
advice of those who can see the clay feet under the image 
of gold. If my young tenor correspondent made a public 
appearance as a violinist or pianist with as little skill and 
knowledge of style as he now possesses as a vocalist, he 
would be laughed to scorn. His beautiful, natural voice 
makes an appeal to certain undiscerning hearers. It wooes 
sentiment and disarms judgment for a little while. But 
more than once in my career I have seen the early wild 
rose bloom and hasten to decay. I have heard beautiful 
young voices quickly age and lose their music, and the full, 
soft, round tone change into a wooden hoot or a brassy 
squawk. In my time, many an impassioned burst of emo- 
tional fervor has degenerated into the sound of a punctured 
tire’s deflating gasp. 

Yet there is no physical reason why the human voice 
should not last well into old age. Battistini sang mag- 
nificently through two long recitals in London’s large Queens 
Hall a few weeks ago in spite of his sixty odd years. 

What is his method ? 


Milan Lusk Plays Gen. Dawes’ A Melody 


Milan Lusk, well known concert violinist. now touring 
Europe, recently played Brig. Gen. Dawes’ A Melody in 
Prague, of which the Chicago Daily Tribune of August 21, 
published the following comments from Berlin. 

DAWES’ MELODY WINS PRAISE OF CZECH PRESIDENT 

Berlin, August 20. Brig. Gen, Charles G. Dawes, already well 
known in  Czecho-Slovakia, attained further recognition when Milan 
Lusk, a Chicago violinist touring Europe, played the general’s Melody. 
in A for President Marsaryk at the latter's summer residence. 

In commenting on the piece, Mr. Masaryk said: “Gen. Dawes’ 
ve is the logical sucessor to Humoresque. America has 
produced a man whose vision is as large as your country. Only 
America could produce a man big enough to see a method to cure 
Europe's ills and at the same time develop his esthetical side to a 
point where he can produce a noteworthy musical composition.” 

Mr. Masaryk has ordered his private orchestra to play the piece daily 
and it is predicted that Gen. Dawes’ composition will sweep the 
country, 





ITALIAN NOVELTIES DURING LAST AUGUSTEO SEASON 


Molinari Back After Triumphant Tournee Through Principal Cities in Italy with Augusteo Orchestra—Petrella’s Comic 
Opera, Il Carnevale di Venezia, for Benefit of Mutilated, at Teatro Argentina 


Rome, July 25.—Bernardino Molinari, the esteemed artistic 
director and beloved conductor of the Augusteo Orchestra, 
has just returned from a triumphant tournée through all the 
principal cities in Italy and has closed the season in dig- 
nified fashion by conducting the last of the Santa Cecilia 
Academy’s series of eighteen chamber concerts, which was 
composed entirely of ancient Italian music transcribed by 
the conductor himself. That Molinari is a fervent patriot 
encouraging native talent can be seen by the alphabetical list 
of new Italian compositions brought out during the season 
under his conductorship: Alaleona—three lyrics for soprano 
and orchestra on words by Pascoli; Casella—Italia, rhapsody 
for orchestra; Guerrini—The Last Journey, -symphonic 
poem; Lualdi, Interludes from opera, The King’s Daughter ; 
Michetti, St. Bartolo’s Hill, orchestral impressions; Mute, 
Sicilia Canora, orchestral suite; Respighi, free transcription 
in form of Suite from ancient Italian composers ; Tommassini, 
Tuscan scenery, rhapsody on popular themes; Zandonai, Na- 
tive Land (Autumn Impressions) ; Bossi’s Cantico dei Cantici, 
Gasco’s At the Source of the Clitumno, Perosi’s Resurec- 
tion, Verdi's Stabat and Te Deum (chorus and orchestra), 
and Vivaldi’s Four Seasons, delightful transcription by 
Molinari himself, which won him an enthusiastic ovation. 

Other symphonic works conducted for the first time were: 
De Sabata, Platon’s Night, symphonic poem; Mascagni, 
Parisina, The Kiss, The Vow, The Battle; Masetti, Nanette 
and Rintintin; Marinuzzi, Elegy, Sicilian Impressions; 
Rueck, Havana, symphonic prelude; Ingegneri,.. Motett; 
Scandelio, Neapolitan Canzonetta; Monteverde, Madrigal 
and Ariana’s Lament; Vecchi, Leveglie di siena. 

_ These last four were exhumed by the Choral Society 
Varesina, and gives an idea of the activity of this institution. 

Otp Comic Opera Reviven. 


Petrella’s Carnevale di Venezia was given a very satis- 


factory performance at the Teatro Argentina, Rome’s most 
beautiful theater, for the benefit of the mutilated. This 
comic opera at the time it was written was enjoyed by our 
grandparents who heard it and laughed to tears over things 
which to our generation hardly cause a smile, Tempi passati! 
for such operas, though never for a Barber or a Matrimonio 
Segreto. The music is pleasing but nothing remains of it 
after a hearing. The women principals were especially 
good. Tina Poggetti, a graduate of S. Cecilia, sang her 
part beautifully. Anna Maria Bertolasi, the other soprano, 
was vocally and personally charming. Baccaloni, basso 
buffo, has a good voice which he uses with effect. These 
three artists are pupils of Maestro di Pietro of S. Cecilia, 
and certainly gave proof of excellent schooling. Di Cola, 
baritone, was perhaps the only one who really caught the 
spirit of the humor. Auchner, baritone, Farini and Russi, 
in their respective parts, were good. The chorus instructed 
by Maestro Traversi, of Augusteo, was excellent, the or- 
chestra, composed for the greater part of elements of the 
Costanzi and Augusteo orchestras, surpassed itself in bril- 
liancy in this light, easy-flowing music. Five performances 
have been given to sold-out houses and Maestro Marcolini 
came in for his share of applause, although he has a tenden- 
cy to dramatize, which prejudiced the flow of the comedy. 
Artists and maestri were called before the curtain after 
each act. 
Lucite LAWRENCE IN Rome. 

Lucille Lawrence. dramatic soprano, well known in the 
States, is living in Rome happily married to a well known 
man of letters, Eugenio Giovanetti. Their Fridays are al- 
ways a delightful reunion of all that is musical, literary and 
artistic in Rome. If rumors are to be credited, she will 
dedicate her time next winter to vocal teaching, 

Dotty Pattison. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


DIPLOMA MILLS 





By Frank Patterson 


There is nothing particularly new in the scandal which 
has attacked the medical profession in the issuance of un- 
authorized schools or individuals of worthless medical dip- 
lomas. It was far worse in the old days than it is now. 
A few decades ago one literally took his life in his hands 
when he placed himself in the care of a physician. Then 
the state stepped in, supported by the better element of the 
medical profession, and made all sorts of laws and regula- 
tions to guarantee, in so far as possible, a high standing 
of knowledge and intelligence among those upon whom we 
have to depend in case of illness. 

That there were persons so conscienceless that they sought 
means to evade the law causes no surprise. That is human 
nature, which still partakes largely of beast nature: every 
one for himself and the devil take the hindermost. These 
humans, inhuman humans, cared not at all whether their 
patients lived or died, became chronic invalids or recovered 
their normal health, so long as the bills were promptly 
paid, and in many cases this was assured by placing the 
profession on a cash basis with no guarantees as to re- 
sults. 

It has become a matter so serious that the state again 
has had to step in and investigate the numerous cases of 
“doctors” who hung up their shingles with no more knowl- 
edge than was gained by walking into the office of the dip- 
loma mill, paying down a sum of money, and walking out 
again full-fledged licensed physicians, or on their way to 
a license, which the State could not refuse to holders of 
diplomas the right to practice. No one will ever know how 
much harm these “doctors” have done, how many long days 
of suffering they have caused their hapless patients, how 
many deaths they have contributed to either by neglect or 
ignorance, 

Music is not a life and death affair, nor does failure to 
learn, except in rare cases of vocal error, entail permanent 
harm, Yet the diploma mills of the medicos are not so 
very unlike similar mills of the musicos. True, many 
musicians have no diploma. Many, even of the best, can 
show nothing to prove their ability except the ability itself 
—the ability to perform, to teach, satisfactorily. And few 
students are any better able to judge by this ability than 
the patient who places himself in the hands of a doctor is 
able to judge of the practitioner’s skill. In the case of the 
doctor we are sure that, having a degree or diploma, he has 
corresponding knowledge. In the case of a musician, many 
people simply assume that, since he teaches, he knows how 
to teach. 

That is bad, but there seems to be little help for it except 
in the general direction of broadening the average intelli- 
gence of the public as a whole, so that it may be able to 
form a reasonable estimate of a musician’s claims by the 
very nature of them. It does not take long for a man or 
woman of education and experience to determine the dif- 
ference between the real and the false, and those who are 
deceived are always the ignorant—or romantic and vi 
sionary—and they will always be impossible to control, 
since they think not with their brains but with their emo- 
tions, like those who drink from a typhoid-laden stream be- 
cause they “do not believe in germs,” and the stream is “so 
beautiful.” 

Yet, though musical deception is far less serious than 
medical deception, it is serious enough, for it leads, first 
of all, to plain robbery, the obtaining of money under false 
pretenses, and, often enough, to subsequent situations which 
result—and this is no exaggeration—in the ruin of the en 
tire life of the incorrectly taught pupil. For it is rare that 
those who determine upon music as a profession ever turn 
back to ordinary business pursuits. In other words, the 
young man or woman who steps off of the rung of the lad 
der of material advancement, which gradually leads upward 
to a competence in whatever walk of life one is cast in, 
rarely gets back upon it again. The years spent in the study 
of music either unfit him for a return to the old occupa- 
tion, or, having stepped out of the line of advancement, he 
finds his place filled and finds it exceedingly difficult to 
get a new start—which has to do with age, environment, and 
all sorts of practical things too numerous to be described 
here and too familiar to require any description. 

No one should be deceived into the belief that this is 
not a serious matter. It is, in any case, a risky business 
to resign some small position in a small town and come to 
the metropolis to study music. It is always, as we all know, 
far better to “stay put,” to drift along with the tide, to 
bow to the rules and regulations of life’s evolution, to step 
from rung to rung of the ladder cautiously, being sure not 
to step off or fall off. That is what is meant by the com- 
mandment: “Honor thy father and mother - 

There are those who grow naturally into music, who are 
brought up on music, who, in early youth, are actively en- 
gaged in music, perhaps in an amateur way, in school, as 
leading lights in the orchestras or bands, promoters of 
school operas, choruses, etc., and it is natural that they 
should simply continue. For them that is the direct line 
of evolution. But these are probably in the minority. Sta- 
tistics cannot, of course, be had, yet it may fairly be 
assumed that where there is one of this sort there are a 
dozen whose temperament, though musical, does not spur 
them on to mix with the throng, does not create an ambition 
for concerted music, but leads them to dream of them- 
selves as soloists. 

What of these? The very fact of their possession of 
this sort of temper and talent will be likely to prevent their 
trying themselves out among amateurs. That sort of 
thing does not satisfy their ambition. They look beyond, 
for something bigger. And the result is that often enough 
thev have little to recommend them except their ambition. 
Their dreams exist chiefly because they have never had any 
contact with the reality. They have no idea of the difficul- 
ties. 

Laugh them not to scorn, gentle reader. Many of them 
are worthy, many of them actually succeed in getting far 
beyond those who dwell less in dreams, more with the 
reality—a difference, often, between the artisan and_ the 
artist, the creator and the imitator. 

And what of these? They manage to come to the city 
for study, or, if they are city bred, they manage to get 
enough money together for lessons, and then the choice 
of a teacher comes. Who to select? Were they practical 


they would be readers of the musical papers, mixers, talk- 
ers, and would get first hand information. Being artistic 
dreamers, they have lived with their noses in their notes, 
or in biographies of the great masters, or in florid, fervid 
and romantic “reminiscences,” stimulating but dangerous, 
and they see themselves stepping out on the stage and re- 
ceiving the plaudits of the delighted throng, but of the route 
by which they are to arrive there they think very little. 

Natural, then, is their ready acceptance of anything that 
appeals to them as rather floating through mystic paths to 
their chosen throne than plodding along the dull road of 
plain toil. Not that they are lazy. That has nothing to do 
with their state. Nor may it be truthfully said that they 
are stupid. They simply are unguided dreamers, creators 
in the fever of travail, yet not trained to creation, unable 
really to produce. It has been truthfully said that the 
more talent an artist has the more difficult it is for him to 
settle down to the serious, steady, monotonous grind that 
leads to success. 

For such students to fall into the hands of an incompetent 
teacher is a calamity. Whether it be that they are led 
wrongly, or merely waste their time, the result is likely to 
be serious to their entire future career. And again it may 
be said that the more talent they have the worse it will be 
for them. The more they are wrapped up in their notes 
and their dreams, the less will they be able to cope with 
such situations as may arise, and the less likely will they 
be to perceive their errors in association with others. 

Now, the most dangerous feature of this whole matter is 
the large and constantly increasing number of teachers who 
are incompetent, or are, at least, not artist-teachers, but yet 
have degrees, or who use degrees, who put letters after their 
names, who claim to have studied with some of the great 
masters, to be associated with this or that conservatory or 
opera or orchestra, and so on, and so forth. And not the 
least dangerous feature of it is that some schools, con- 
servatories and small colleges give such degrees in com- 
plete good faith, not to the very smallest extent aware that 
they are not conferring honors upon the worthy. 

Many such seats of learning have as heads of depart- 
ments teachers who, themselves, have never attained to the 
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distinction of deserving a degree and have no idea of the 
wide gulf that separates their ignorance, the ignorance of 
their prize pupils, and the proficiency of real competence. 
And so, by means of premature graduation papers, they 
perpetuate their lack of learning. It is a case of the blind 
leading the blind. 

Then the pupils, ignorant of their own ignorance, hang 
out a shingle and get pupils. Often they honestly believe 
that they are competent to teach. They have no idea of the 
harm they are doing, and would probably indignantly deny 
it if they were told. But let them but get into their clutches 
a real talent, and the chances’ are that there will be tears 
aplenty before the end of the story. 

This is the great blemish of American music life. The 
conscious charlatan, the purchaser of a degree in a fraudu 
lent diploma mill, is harmless indeed compared with our 
nation-wide lowness of standard. In spite of all that our 
many thoroughly competent teachers can do the general 
standard of teaching remains pitifully low. And the “fin- 
ished” pupils of the incompetents, knowing probably as much 
as their teachers but still far too little, step into the musi 
cal career only to receive the dreadful shock of discovery, 
discovery of themselves. Often and often they leave their 
teachers full of hope, only to get their first glimpse of them 
selves in the glass of honest criticism from strangers. They 
hear the truth—and then what? é‘ 

A few have the courage and the means to face the facts, 
to overcome their handicap, whatever it may be. But the 
majority simply bend under it like grass in the wind. They 
are hopelessly discouraged, their money is gone, they cannot 
go on. Still less can they go back—and the stories of them, 
in all their manifold variations, will never be told. To many, 
happiness and success in life are alike vanished dreams, and 
few there are, indeed, who battle through in spite of all. 

Who or what is to blame? The low standard! That and 
nothing else. The encouragement of the feeble, the accept 
ance of mediocrity, silence where there should be plain 
speaking, prize giving when it consists of an award to the 
best of worthless offerings, money saving on the part of 
parents who keep second-rate teachers going because they 
think they do no harm. 

The cure? Plain speaking—we are far too polite in this 
country, we hesitate far too much to say that a thing is bad 
And then, with plain speaking, plain thinking. No romance 
Guidance for the dreamer. Education. Hard facts even 
when they are cruel. It is time this country awakened to 
the truth of things, and, knowing the truth, should tell it 





BERLIN’S OPERA HOUSES FILLING IN WITH OPERETTA 





Only Volksoper Continuing, Though in Financial Difficulties—Hermann Weil and Many Other Singers Engaged—Modern 
Operas Added to Repertory 


Berlin, August 1—The musical season of Berlin has 
come to an ultimate close. No concerts have been heard 
for several weeks, but opera has been given regularly, at 
least at the Volksoper, and of operattas there has been 
such an abundance that I must limit myself to mentioning 
the most remarkable only. 

Of late, the habit has sprung up of utilizing the otherwise 
dead summer vacation period-in the principal theaters by 
renting the house for operetta. Thus the Staatsoper has 
utilized its newly built appendix, the Kroll Theater, for 
operetta, and two of the best and most successful Viennese 
operettas have been chosen to fill out the gap between the 
spring and the fall seasons of opera. Oskar Nedbal’s 
Polenblut and Lehar’s Fiirstenkind agree in being excep- 
tionally ambitious, rising almost to the rank of opera 
comique. Careful and excellent performances made these 
amusing works most enjoyable. Arthur Guttmann, at pres- 
ent the most celebrated conductor of operettas in Berlin, 
was in charge of the performances, infusing into them 
his gay Viennese temperament. Erich Deutsch-Haupt of 
Vienna, Mimi Vesely and Marie Escher excelled in Le- 
har’s Fiirstenkind. 

The Staatliches Schauspielhaus and its annex, the Char- 
lottenburg Schiller Theater, were a little less ambitious, 
encouraging home production. Walter W. Gretze and 
Walter Kollo are generally not counted among musicians 
of rank, in spite of the financial success of their, musically, 
rather vulgar, and unscrupulous operettas. This time, 
however, both have endeavored to write with more refined 
taste and cleaner workmanship, and thus their new operettas 
have become acceptable even to musicians, In the Schau- 
spielhaus, Gotze’s Die Verfolgte Unschuld (Persecuted 
Innocence), text by R. Ferlett and Harry Robert, was 
hardly less successful than Kollo’s Die Frau Ohne Kuss 
(The Unkissed Woman), in the Schiller Theater. 

Two of the favorite Berlin celebrities of the operetta 
stage, Elisabeth Balzer-Lichtenstein and Paul Heidemann, 
helped materially in the popular success of these operettas 
and to these two must be added Mady Christians, who gen- 
erally devotes her energies to serious dramatic art, but this 
time made an excursion into operetta. 


More OPERETTA 


Also the Deutsches Opernhaus in Charlottenburg made 
an attempt at operetta during the vacation weeks, but 
failed utterly, in spite of its splendid production. Ralph 
Benatzky, of Vienna, has been quite a favorite of the pub- 
lic as composer of spicy little chansonettes, sung with great 
charm by his wife, Josme Selin, but his operetta, Fin 
Maerchen aus Florenz, was entirely disappointing, owing 
to the utter lack of originality in the music. The famous 
tenor, Richard Tauber, had been engaged to sing the prin- 
cipal role, and his singing was indeed the most enjoyable 
feature of the operetta. The financial demands of Tauber 
were, however, so considerable, that cash and receipts and 
expenses could not be made to balance. Owing to the 
unfavorable press comments, the public was not eager to 
pay the high prices, and thus after a few performances the 
Deutsches Opernhaus was forced to discontinue the further 
run of Benatzky’s operetta, and to close its house for the 
summer entirely. 

VoLKsorer TOTTERING 

The Volksoper’s affairs once again reached a crisis and 
the institution was on the verge of bankruptcy. But it 
was saved again by the skillful operations of Director 
Lange. After a very mediocre performance of Mignon 
in the first week of July, all the Berlin papers spread the 


news that the Volksoper was bankrupt, being unable to pay 
the rent to architect Sehring, the proprietor of the house 
Sehring, indeed, had brought a charge against Director 
Lange, but Lange found means of raising the comparatively 
small sum required and was moreover materially assisted 
by the city of Berlin. Thus the danger was averted, and 
the Volksoper, which gives work and earnings to several 
hundred people, was placed on its feet once more. 


Many Novetties ProMisep 


The closing up of the Volksoper would have been ex 
tremely regrettable, not only from a social, but also from 
an artistic point of view, for the Volksoper has, during 
the last two years, taken the lead among the four Berlin 
opera houses as regards active interest in modern produc 
tions, and has brought out more new operas than the other 
three opera houses taken together. For the next winter 
season the Volksoper promises production of Rudi Stephan’s 
Die ersten Menschen; of Paul Hindemith’s three little one- 
act operts, Nusch-Nuschi, Moerder, Hoffung der Frauen 
and Sancta Susanna; of Stravinsky’s Petrouchka; of 
Ravel’s L’Heure Espagnole; of Moussorgsky’s Khovant- 
schina; of Bartok’s Der Holzgeschnitzte Prinz and Die 


Burg des Herzogs Blaubart; of Leos Janacek’s Katja 
Kabanova; of Paul Dukas’ Arianne et Barbe-Bleu—cer 
tainly a bill of fare which one cannot call scanty. Otto 


Klemperer will conduct Mozart’s Zauberfléte and, later on, 
the Meistersinger. Fritz Zweig and Issay Dobrowen will 
divide among themselves the duties of regular orchestral 
conductors, being assisted by Hans Gahlenbeck, Wilkens 
and Josef Goldstein. A number of new singers have been 
engaged by Director Lange, among them Marie Schulz 
Dornburg, sister of the well known conductor, who dis- 
tinguished herself in the production of Handel’s Xerxes in 
Géttingen; Hermann Weil, former member of the New 
York Metropolitan Opera, who wil! sing thirty times in 
Berlin; and Gottfried Hagedorn, formerly basso at the 
Karlsruhe Opera. 

Before the summer vacation, the large conservatories 
generally give a number of public performances. I heard 
a few performances of the Klindworth-Scharwenka Con- 
servatory, which, especially in the classes of Conrad and 
Margarete Ansorge, Prof. Issay Barmas, Prof. Mayer 


Mahr, showed excellent results of careful, professional 
training. At the Hochschule fiir Musik 1 was present at 
two public performances given by the pupils of Prof. 
Leonid Kreutzer. If I had not known for years that 


Kreutzer is one of the most eminent teachers of piano play 
ing active at present, I would have been brought to this 
conviction by the altogether exceptional results of these 
two concerts. A number of splendidly talented and ad 
mirably educated young players showed their capacities 
I have no doubt that the musica! world will still hear a 
good deal of Alexander Zakin, who played Szymanowsky’s 
Scheherezade and Prokofieff’s third sonata, of Aviasaf 
Bernstein (three pieces from Stravinsky’s Petrouchka) of 
Franz Osborn (highly finished performance of Schoen 
berg’s Three Piano Pieces, op. 11), of Else Blatt, Mirjam 
Sofer and Dorel Handmann. Huco Leicutentritt 


De Pachmann to Invade South This Fall 


Vladimir de Pachmann’s fall tour of the South has 
been closed and is as follows: November 12, Greensboro; 
14. Atlanta; 17, Nashville; 18, Chattanooga; 20, Knox 


ville. and 22, Memphis. Mr. de Pachmann’s dates in the 
Southwest have been booked for January. 
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THE TWELFTH GERMAN BACH FESTIVAL IN STUTTGART 


By Oscar Schréter of Stuttgart 
Translated by Albert Noelte 


Stuttgart, August 1.—The Neue Deutsche Bach-Gesell- 
haft, which has hitherto been chiefly active within the 
eographical home boundaries of the Bach family in Thur 
and Northern Germany, is gradually expand- 


ngia, Saxonia 
ing and taking an enterprising and firm foothold in other 
parts of the country. The large attendance and success of 


the twelfth Bach festival, held in Stuttgart this year, proved 
the growing popularity of the movement. Music lovers 
Wurtemberg had gathered in Stuttgart, 


from all parts of 
its capital city, to be present at the edifying event. Not 
that Bach uddenly regarded as the latest “fad,” but 


many of the German people who are wearied by the con 


stant inner party strife and by the petty annoyances of this 
vross materialistic age seek relief and recreation in the 
works of Bach which they regard as the purest of the true 
German spirit 

The festival program contained chiefly works of cul 
minating importance in the various domains of Bach's 
musi \ sacred concert served as an appropriate intro 
duction to the festival. One of Sebastian Bach’s most im 


werunners, the Dietrich Buxtehude, had the 


portant t great : 
first word: two of his weighty and most skillfully set or 
gan works and the sclo-cantata, Jubilate Deo, for contralto, 


viola da gamba and organ, opened the program which fur- 
the organ-choral, Jesu meine 


ther contained sacred songs, 

Freude (reconstructed by Herman Keller after the in 
complete autograph taken from the Clavicembalo book for 
Friedemann Bach), and the great C minor Passacaglia by 
Bach, The entire program received a most praiseworthy 


execution by Maria Philippi, contralto; Willi Schmid, viola 
da gamba, and Hermann Keller at the organ 

lhe first festival concert held in one of Stuttgart’s prin- 
cipal churches opened with the splendid performance of 
an eight-voiced motet by the Dresdener Kreuz-Chor, a 
choral body distinguished by exceptionally fine and evenly 
material, under the direction of Professor 
acknowledged authority on the interpreta- 
and the FE flat 


trained vocal 
Otto Richter, an 


tion of Bach Three chorals for organ 
prelude played by Arnold Strebel with delicate registra 
tion and a fine sense for the importance of the principal 
voices completed this program. The afternoon was devoted 
to the discussion of internal affairs by the members of the 
Bachgesellschaft, to addresses of weleome held by repre 
entatives of the state and the city, and to a lecture on the 
Lach style by Prof. Willibald Nagel of Stuttgart. 

The first orchestral and choral concert under the direc 
tion of Prof. Carl Leonhardt, the Generalmusikdirektor of 


Stuttgart, brought a choice selection from Bach's secular 
instrumental and vocal works, among them the first and fifth 
Brandenburg concertos, with their variegated and beautiful 
jloring, won from the co-operation of obligato wind and 
instruments together with piano and cembalo; the 
soprano, Non So che sia Dolore, and the 

sounding Cantata upon the Return of 
soprano and bass soli, with the accom 
, two oboes, three trumpets, timpani, 

In the face of such an idyllic and 
and harmony, no one would surely 
antiquated, austere or dry 
The most conspicuous 


tring 
solo-cantata tor 
deliciously fresh 
Spring for chorus 
paniment of three flutes 
trings and continuo 
delightful flow of melody 
dare to speak of Bach as an 
compounder of contrapuntal artistry ! 
the soloists of this concert were Lotte Leonhardt, 
Max Pauer, the eminent pianist; Alfred Paulus, 
with the distinguished solo players of the 
pera orchestra—Jungnickel, flute; Herr, trumpet; Buhl 
and Burgermeister, horns 

A divine service in the Hauptkirche 
Bach sermon by Rev. D. J. Smend, the 
Bachgesellschaft, and followed by the 
acred and liturgical music Immediately after the church 
service the first chamber music concert took place, in which 
Lotte Leonhardt sang most expressively the cantata Weichet 
nur, betriibte Schatten, Max Pauer played the Italian con 
certo, the chromatic fantasy and fugue and, together with 
Professor Carl Wendling, the concertmaster of the opera 
orchestra, the A minor sonata. In conclusion Katharine 
Bosch-Méckel and Carl Wendling gave a most spirited in- 
famous double concerto in D minor for 


among 
soprano; 
bass, together 


was opened by a 
president of the 
performance of 


terpretation of the 
two violins. 
Tue St. Matruew Passion 

lhe outstanding musical and artistic event of the festival 
was the performance of The Passion of St. Matthew, with- 
out any cuts, under the masterful leadership of Otto Richter. 
lhe fact that this performance was able to claim the un- 
tiring attention of a vast audience during not less than six 
hours, surely speaks for the quality of execution and for 
the spiritual side of the interpretation; yet there can be 
no doubt after this interesting but trying experience, that 
the usual cuts made in this work are anything but sacrilege 
and wholly justified. In spite of the uncommon demands, 
the soloists did very satisfactory work throughout, first 
among them Alfred Wilde from Berlin, who sang the part 


of the Evangelist; but Liesel von Schuch, Maria Philippi 
and the two basses, Zottmayer and Haas, could also claim 
1 fair share of the honors of the day. The chorus work 


done by the united choral bodies of our neighboring town 


Fsslingen, and the Dresden Kreuzchor was also beyond re- 


proach 
The third festival day was devoted to musical art of a 
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lighter kind. It brought chorus-songs of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries by Hans Leo Hassler, Thomas Stoltzer, 
Heinrich Finck, Ludwig Snefl, Michael Pretorius and a 
few less known old masters. It was easy to recognize in 
some of these charming works, which were finely executed 
by the Stuttgart Madrigal-Choir, under the direction of 
Hugo Holle, the very foundations of the later art of the 
great Bach. The rest of the program consisted of two 
quaint sounding, but very spirited trio-sonatas by Buxtehude 
and Thelemann, for violin, viola de gamba and cembalo, 
played by Willi Kleemann, Willi Schmid and Julia Menz 
The latter added as gratefully accepted musical delicacies 
some solo numbers for cembalo, among them the C minor 
fantasie and that highly amusing Capriccio upon the De- 
parture of a Beloved Brother by J. Bach, some pieces 
by Philipp Emanuel Bach and Handel. The instrument 
Julia Menz played upon was a so-called Bach-Klavier, a 
new invention, providing the possibility of tone-modulation, 
by the Munich firm, Karl Maendler-Schramm. 

The afternoon was devoted to ari outing to an archi- 
tectural curiosity called Castle Solitude, in rococo style, 
situated near Stuttgart. There the participants were sur- 
prised by the splendid rendition of rare old masterpieces 
of Franz Danzi, L. Pichianti and Mozart, set for wind in- 
struments and executed by the Collegium Musicum, a wood- 
wind quintet composed of members of the opera orchestra 

A second chorus and orchestral concert included the 





“Miss Peterson has a voice 
which reminds one of a sea- 
shell, an iridescent shell lined 
with mother of pearl with a 
warm pink tinge. She never 
allows her listeners’ interest 
to lag.” 


The Fresno, Cal., Bee said the above 
about May Peterson, soprano, formerly 
Opera Comique and Metropolitan Opera 
Company. 


Management: HAENSEL & JONES 
Aeolian Hall, New York 


Mason & Hamlin Piano Used Aeolian-Vocalion Records 





deeply pious, rich sounding Magnificat, a song of praise to 
Mater Maria, a cantata of touching beauty, Schauet doch 


und Sehet, and, the concluding number, the great eight- 
voiced choral cantata, Nun ist das Heil. Again Otto 
Richter achieved, in conjunction with the united choral 


bodies, the soloists and the splendidly disciplined orchestra, 
impressions of deep and lasting beauty. 

Thus closed a musical event of great significance to Stutt- 
gart and the Schwabenland, and one which did honor to 
its originators as well as to its highly efficient executing 
participants. 


Samoiloff Gives “150 Lessons Weekly 


Lazar S. Samoiloff gave some 150 vocal lessons weekly 
while in San Francisco, where his success was so great that 
he was persuaded to extend his master classes a fortnight. 
He could even have had more pupils, he writes, but refused 
to teach evenings. His open to the public classes in reper- 
tory and coaching were attended by about three hundred 
guests. While on the Coast Mr. Samoiloff was invited to 
numerous luncheons and dinners. He left San Francisco 
on ay 30 for a return engagement of one week in 
Salt Lake City. He leaves there September 12 and will 
reopen his New York studio September 15. 

Mr. Samoiloff's classes in San Francisco have been so 
successful that he not only will return there next season 
but also will bring with him prominent teachers of piano, 
violin, cello, composition, etc. His teaching itinerary next 
summer will include eight weeks in San Francisco, five 
weeks in Los Angeles and three weeks in Salt Lake City. 





Giannini Returns to America 


Dusolina Giannini, the soprano, returned last week on 
the Homeric, accompanied by her mother and Mr. Mayer, 
her manager. Miss Giannini was bubbling over with en- 
thusiasm over her London success as well as her first 
glimpse of Europe, a glimpse which included trips to Bel- 
gium, France, Switzerland and Italy. Miss Giannini de- 
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parted immediately to Pleasantville, N. J., for a short visit 
with her family, after which she will go to Bolton Landing, 
Lake George, for an extended stay with her teacher, Mar- 
cella Sembrich. Miss Giannini will begin her second Amer- 
ican tour on October 17 at Morristown, N. J. Her tour 
will extend West and South and will include a visit to 
Havana, Cuba, in April, for appearances with the Pro Arte 
Musical. Early in May she will sail again for a European 
tour. 


SUMMER NOTES 
Louise STALLINGS’ CHAUTAUQUA SUCCESSES. 

Louise Stallings, although spending some time in the 
South, has more recently been touring in Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia with Durieux, cellist, and Marion Carley, 
pianist. Papers from various cities and towns continue giv- 
ing her fine notices, the Somerset (Pa.) Standard men- 
tioning her “arresting personality and charm, as well as 
her splendid speaking voice, with wonderful musicianship.” 
The Charleroi Mail refers to her voice “of wonderful carry- 
ing power,” also praising the pianist and cellist. Perhaps 
the longest notice this season was that printed in the News- 
Herald of Franklin, Pa., August 8, which devoted a column 
of space, with photograph of the charming singer. This 
paper gives her compliments without end, including such 
phrases as “an unusual and attractive stage-presence,” “the 
audience was for Miss Stallings without reservation,” “voted 
her a veritable Queen of Song,” “eloquence and feeling,” 
“won her audience by her magnificent voice,” etc. Her 
Chautauqua tour ends September 6, 

IRENE PecKHAM PLEASES ATLANTIC City. 

Irene Peckham, the Arkansas girl who won first prize in 
the recent New York City contests, was one of the soloists 
chosen to appear in Atlantic City, at the annual convention 
of National Organists. The Evening Union mentions her 
versatility, and admirable playing of Beethoven’s Moonlight 
sonata, as well as her remarkably developed technic. She 
studies with Carl M. Roeder, who has many splendid pian- 
ists among his pupils. 

Warrorp 1N Rockport, Mass. 

Following a strenuous summer session in New York, 
Claude Warford has been enjoying a well deserved rest at 
Rockport, Mass. Willard Sektberg, his pupil, a pianist and 
organist of ability, has been with him. 

Kriens IN Truro, Cape Cop. 

Christiaan Kriens has been spending a few weeks in 
Truro, Cape Cod, Mass., where he has combined rest with 
study, practicing the violin, study of new scores, etc., in 
preparation for the coming season’s work as teacher of 
violin and conductor of the Kriens Symphony Club of 100 
players. 

Von Kienner Artists at Lity Date. 

Baroness Von Klenner’s Chautauqua master class gave 
another concert in Lily Dale, August 2, when the follow- 
ing took part: Ina Jones (Rome, N. Y.), Ruth H. 
Barnes (Meadville, Pa.), Helen Stuart White (Baltimore, 
Md.), Alice T. Riley (Rome, N. Y.), with a talk on Music’s 
Place in Community Life, by Baroness von Klenner. This 
program featured songs by these Americans—Gere, Watts, 
Scott and Golson. The singers are all artist-pupils, and 
especially was it unusual to note three sopranos of differ- 
ent voice-character participating, namely dramatic, lyric and 
coloratura. The presence of excellent male singers makes 
ensemble work possible, and it is planned to give acts from 
operas in costume before the close of the season. Follow- 
ing her talk, with 1,800 people in the audience and double 
encores prevailing, she was asked to address sixteen wom. 
en's clubs in her capacity as chairman of music of the New 
York State Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


Middleton Back in New York 


After a summer spent partly teaching in Bush Conser- 
vatory, Chicago, and partly in the north woods Arthur 
Middleton is back in New York getting ready for a busy 
concert season. Joint recitals with Paul Althouse will 
occupy a good part of the popular baritone’s time, six of 
sueh engagements being booked for the month of October 
alone in Casper, Wyo.; Fargo, N. D.; Hibbing, — 
Winnipeg, Can. ; St. Louis, Mo., and Schenectady, N. 


Kindler to Give Sowerby Work First Hearing 


Hans Kindler will play in Pittsfield, Mass., at the festival 
there on September 18, 19 and 20. In a letter giving his 
numbers, he says: “I shall play the Sowerby sonata (first 
time).” Kindler will play various new compositions by 
modern composers this season and several works will have 
their first public hearing at his hands. 


Regneas to Resume Work at New York Studio 
Joseph Regneas returns to New York on Thursday morn- 
ing, September 11, on which date he will open his studio 
for the winter season. The advance enrollment is the 
largest in the career of this eminent vocal instructor. 


Mana-Zucca Motoring 
Mana-Zucca and her husband, Irwin Cassel, recently 
stopped off at Lake Placid on the last lap of an enjoyable 
motor trip. 


““THE KING OF BEL CANTO’! 
Available Season 1924-25 
For Concerts and Private Tuition 


“His exquisite art is more mature, more delightful than ever.""—Die Stunde, Vienna 


Management: ROGER de BRUYN-EUGENE BOUCHER, Associate, 1540 Broadway, New York, BRYANT 
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GRAINGER 


COMPOSITIONS INCREASINGLY POPULAR EVERYWHERE 








“MARCHING SONG OF DEMOCRACY” “COUNTRY GARDENS” 


BREAKS ALL RECORDS, 


at Worcester, Chicago, Bridgeport and New York 
“This composition carried the audience off its feet. Seldom Bsns 


has any choral composition received such a favorable reception 





in Worcester.” —‘Telegram,” Worcester, Mass. 
ea eR ae 
sien tas ; 5 in : ¥ Percy Grainger, Ge 
Marching Song of Democracy’ is a freshly invented, fash- 7 Cromvell Place, ae 
ioned and inspiring piece that gains the composer’s end. From White Plains, N. Y. 


the first measures, his music arrests and stirs the ear; to the last near ie, Grat 
it holds and stimulates it.”"—-“Transcript,” Boston, Mass. or Sy, ereinge? s 
Congratulations on the creat 


ess we your ‘Aeolfen Hall Recital, Incidentally have 


Ra 


: “The ‘Marching Song of 1 Jemocracy’ lasts about eight or ten you had time to notice our sales-success with your 
minutes and during that time it is guaranteed that the hearer will “composi tions ? - "Country Gardens” marks a record for us 
forget time, space, conventions and everything else.”—“Musical over a period of %6 years, Our Jamiary and February 
Leader.” Chicago. II! “records show sales of 4500 copies, or at the rate of 
ae — 27000 copies per year, An enviable record you will agree, 


Your other works are enjoying equally satisfactory steady 
increase, I know Mat this mst be gratifying to you 


“The opening number, Grainger’s ‘Marching Song of Democ- 
, . , as it is to us, 
racy’ . . . there was a big outburst of applause after its per- 
formance last night.”—“Evening Post,’ New York. With kind personal recards, 
ie always. 
“This number is an example of the composer’s grasp of in- i 
strumental color and brilliancy, which calls for breadth and tonal Soo @, SCHIRIEA (hr .) 
sonority. Its superb themes were impressive. The composer and : 
chorus were given an ovation after that performance.”—“Post,” ; 
sridgeport, Conn, April 17th, 1924, 

















RECENT PERFORMANCES BY LEADING AMERICAN ORCHESTRAS AND BANDS 


of 
“Shepherd’s Hey,” “Molly on the Shore,” “Handel in the Strand,” “Country Gardens,” “Children’s March,” Suite “In a Nutshell,” 
“Colonial Song,” “Irish Tune County Derry,” “Gumsucker’s March,” 
SOUSA and his BAND (Cond. John Philip Sousa), Over 500 performances. NEW YORK denen neat ORCHESTRA (Cond. Josef Stran- 
MINNEAPOLIS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA (Conds. Emil Oberhof- sky), 2 performance 
fer, Engelbert Réntgen, Henry Verbrugghen), Over 373 performances. SAN FRANCISCO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA (Cond. Alfred Hertz), 
NEW YORK SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA (Cond. Walter Damrosch),  19§ ANGELES PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA (Cond. Walter 
20 performances. : 3 Henry Rothwell), 8 performances. 
CLEVELAND SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA (Cond. Nikolai Sokoloff), ST. LOUIS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA (Cond. Rudolph Ganz), Sev 
Over 100 performances. eral hundred performances during past three years. 
DETROIT SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA (Cond. Ossip Gabrilowitsch), THE GOLDMAN BAND (Cond. Edwin Franko Goldman), 66 perfom 


About 18 performances. ances. 


“Mock Morris,” 











BRITISH ORCHESTRAL PERFORMANCES 


According to the figures of the Performing Right Society, Ltd., London. Totalled 818 in 1922 and 1923, showing the following remarkable increase for one year 
1922 1923 


“Shepherd’s Hey” (60), “Mock Morris” (53), “Molly on the Shore” (57), “Shepherd’s Hey” (115) “Mock Morris” (134), “Molly on the Shore” (139), 
“Irish Tune County Derry” (26), “Handel in the Strand” (34), other “Irish Tune County Derry” (64), “Handel in the Strand” (15), other 
works (2). works (110). } 








PERFORMANCES BY CELEBRATED ARTISTS 
EUGEN d’ALBERT:—Playing “Shepherd’s Hey” throughout his MARK HAMBOURG:—About 250 performances of “Shepherd’s Hey,” 
European tours (England, Scotland, Germany, Austria, etc.) in Great Britain, France, So, Africa and Canada. 


OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH :—About 80 performances of “Shepherd’s ERNEST HUTCHESON :—About 50 performances. 
Hey” and “Irish Tune County Derry.” FRITZ KREISLER:—About 30 performances of “Molly on the Shore” 


RUDOLPH GANZ:—Playing for several years “Shepherd’s Hey” and (violin and piano). 
“Irish Tune County Derry.” EFREM ZIMBALIST:—6 performances “Molly on the Shore.” 








ENSEMBLE PERFORMANCES BY FAMOUS ORGANIZATIONS 


LONDON STRING QUARTET:—“Molly on the Shore,” nearly every a YORK CHAMBER MUSIC SOCIETY (Director Carolyn Beebe), 
50 performances each of “Mock Morris,” “Irish Tune from County 


recital in Spain, So. America, Great Britain and America. rior = s * 4 
FLONZALEY QUARTET :—Over 200 performances of “Molly on the Derry Fg OE a + sor SP Oe ere 
Shore” since 1918 in France, England and America. SAINT CECELIA SOCIETY (Director Victor Harris)—“Christmas Day 
THE AMAR QUARTET :—Playing Molly on the Shore” throughout in the Morning” (3), “Tiger, Tiger” (1), Choral Version Londonderry 
Germany and Austria. Air (1). 








GRAINGER’S LARGEST WORKS NOW AVAILABLE IN ARRANGEMENTS FOR 2 PIANOS 











“THE WARRIORS,” 2 pianos, 6 hands. “HILLSONGS,” I and II, 2 pianos, 4 hands. “GREEN BUSHES,” 2 pianos, 6 hands. 
SUITE “IN A NUTSHELL,” 2 pianos, 4 hands. “CHILDREN’S MARCH,” 2 pianos, 4 hands. “ENGLISH DANCE,” 2 pianos, 6 hands. 
PUBLISHERS 
For U. S. A. and Canada, G. Schirmer, Inc., New York 

For Great Britain and British For Europe, except —" Britain ae Wow Ancieell 
Empire B. Schott’s Soehne, Main : For Scandinavia or Australia 
Schott & Co. Ltd, London Universal Edition, oe Wilhelm Hansen, Copenhagen Allan & Co., Prop., Ltd., Melbourne 





Concert Direction: ANTONIA SAWYER, INC. AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK 
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Pauline Fierstein, an Esperanza Garrigue Pupil 
Pauline Fierstein, lyric soprano, was the guest artist at 

the Houston Municipal Band Concert, Miller Memorial 

Theater, Hermann Park, Houston, Tex., on July 30. Miss 


Fierstein sang Ah fors’ e lui from Traviata and Non so piu 





PAULINE FIERSTEIN 
from Mozart's Nozze di Figaro. She was received with 
enthusiasm, and it is said that for the first time in the 
history of the Miller Theater concert, a double encore was 


commented: “One of 


permitted The Houston Chronicle 
Houston Municipal 


the best programs yet presented by the 


Band was that of Sunday night at the Miller Memorial 
in Hermann Park. Pauline Fierstein, soprano, was the 
oloist presented. She sang two brilliant arias, and was 


extra numbers. Miss Fierstein’s voice is 
and sweetness, and it is the belief of 
that she may expect a fine career as 
She is a pupil of Esperanza Gar 
teachers left of the 


recalled for two 
of remarkable range 
those who heard her 
opera or concert singer 
rigue of New York, one of the few 
old Melba school of singing.” 

Miss Fierstein was also engaged by W. R. Waghorne, city 
music director, to illustrate his lecture on English Opera 
and sang on this occasion, July 29: | Dreamt I Dwelt in 
Marble Halls, and Scenes That Are Brightest, from Mari- 
tana. Miss Fierstein was also engaged to sing Gounod's 
Ave Maria in St. Paul's Methodist Church, and Oh! Divine 
Redeemer in the West End Methodist Church. During her 
stay, all public appearances were well spoken of in the 
Chronicle, Press and Post. Miss Fierstein relates that she 
received the greatest courtesy from the Houston people and 
guest at many fetes given in her honor, having a 
of the a prima donna 


was the 


youthful taste joys ot 


Hadley Praises Michel Sciapiro 


Henry Hadley, noted composer, and assistant conductor 
of the New York Philharmonic Society, played one of 
Michel Sciapiro’s compositions, Romance, for violin and 
piano, and was so impressed with it, that he wrote saying, 


violin and piano is a composition 
and is a valuable addition to the liter- 


‘Your Romance for 
which has originality, 


ature of the violin. It is splendidly written for the instru- 
ment, and is colorful and effective.” 
Henry Hadley spoke at length of the many musicales in 


which he and Sciapiro played together, and of a particular 
concert at which Glazounoff, Brahms, and Tschaikowsky 
were programmed, 
At the request of Ottokar Sevcik, and his publishers, 
Harms, Ine, Michel Sciapiro has composed seven pieces 
for violin and piano, of melodious, light genre, excellent 
group numbers, and of special attraction for students. Many 
musical societies will hear these compositions, among them, 
the Music Society of Uniontown, Pa., which plans three 
concerts—Oriental, Russian, and International nights. 


Katherine Glen’s Bird Songs 
There are three little songs about birds by Katherine 
Glen, which, though not new—The Bluebird dates away back 
to 1915—have proved their excellence by the way in which 


they have continued to be used by singers through all the 
year. The other two are The Mountain Linnet and Mister 
Robin, and all three have the charm of grace and dainti- 
ness. They are particularly useful as encore songs, having 
been used as such by many professional singers. The words 
in each case are bright and witty, and in The Mountain 
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Linnet and Mister Robin there are welcome little opportu- 
nities for the display of agility by a light soprano voice. All 
of Mrs. Glen’s songs are simple, but with a simplicity that 
is the essence of art. Above all she knows how to write 
effectively for the voice. 


DR. W. GC. CARL IN SWITZERLAND 


Will Receive Decoration in Paris—Summer Session at 

Guilmant Organ School a Great Success 

Dr. William C. Carl, of the Guilmant Organ School of 
New York City, who, on July 3, sailed on a cruise of the 
Mediterranean embracing Madeira, Gibraltar, Algeciras, 
Grenada, Monaco, Monte Carlo, Genoa, Naples and Venice, 
is now spending several weeks vac ationing in Switzerland. 

About the middle of this month Dr. Carl will go to Paris 
to receive the Decoration of Chevalier de la Legion d’hon- 
neur bestowed upon him in honor of the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the Guilmant Organ School and for his great 
contribution to the art of organ playing 

Preparations are now in progress for the re-opening of 
the fall term of the Guilmant Organ School on October 7. 
The weekly master class, to which all students are eligible 
either as listening or playing members, the special classes 
in organ tuning, organ construction, theory, and church 
service playing, will feature the school work of this season. 
Special efforts are made to place all students in such church 
positions as they may be able to fill when vacancies occur. 
Four free scholarships given by the Honorable and Mrs. 
Philip Berolzheimer are open for competition to young 
students who have not the necessary funds for the school 
tuition. 

Dr. Carl will return to New York the latter part of 
September, and bring with him additional features to make 


ALBERTO JONAS 


The renowned Spanish Piano 
Virtuoso and Pedagogue, 
teacher of many famous pian- 
ists, 


Re-Opens His Studio on October 6th 
19 West 85th Street, New York 























Five Assistants for Beginners 
and advanced pupils. 
Applications may be sent in 
now to: 


Secretary of Alberto Jonas 
19 West 85th St. New York 




















the winter work of still greater value. The summer session, 
under the direction of Willard Irving Nevins, was a great 
success. Students were enrolled from Western, Southern 
and Eastern States and all entered into the work with great 
enthusiasm. 


Bruno Huhn in New York After Busy Summer 


Bruno Huhn returned to New York recently after a 
three months’ absence, spent mostly in the West. Of this 
time six weeks were given to his vocal class in Los An- 
geles, where, under the management of Claribel Wallace 
and his secretary, Helen Boyd, his studio was a Mecca for 
many pupils from far and near in the West. 

When not teaching, Mr. Huhn was the recipient of 
many social attentions, which included a luncheon in his 
honor at the City Club of Los Angeles, where Mr. Huhn 
delivered an address to the 400 guests present. Anna Sprotte 


gave a large dinner for him, as did Mr. and Mrs. Boris 
Gordon, and Mr. and Mrs. William C. de Mille. The 
latter’s guests included Charles Chaplin. Mr. and Mrs. 


Charles Ray had thirty guests for dinner, including dis- 
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tinguished actors and actresses, writers and others. Doro- 
thy Rice gave a reception at her beautiful residence, at 
which there were over 200 guests. 

At the end of his teaching session Mr. Huhn went to 
Coronado Beach and later visited Roderick White, the 
violinist, at his home in Santa Barbara. He is now resum- 
ing his vocal instruction at his studio, 202 West 57th street, 
New York. 


September 4, 


Formichi in Great Demand Abroad 


Cesare Formichi, Chicago Civic Opera baritone, has had 
a very busy time ever since he left America last spring. 
As soon as he reached Paris he was called by the manager 
of the Grand Opera for some extraordinary performances 
of Aida with Claudia Muzio. He also sang Rigoletto at 
the National Academy of Music. The manager of the 
Grand Opera in Bordeaux then called on him for eight 
guest performances of Rigoletto, Tosca, Africana, Valkyrie, 
Pagliacci and Thais. 

From Bordeaux once again Formichi went back to Paris, 
where he inaugurated what is said to be the most powerful 
radio station in the world. He sang the prologue from 
Pagliacci, being heard from France to Japan. All through 
the month of June he sang at Covent Garden, London. He 
was signed to sing eight guest performances, but sang 
twelve—Rigoletto, Tosca and Pagliacci. The critics of the 
Times Telegraph wrote that a voice such as Formichi’s 
had not been heard in London in a quarter of a century. 
At the close of the season, the reviewer of the Times wrote: 
“Formichi is the greatest of them all.” 

Formichi has just signed a contract with M. Powell, well 
known English manager for appearances on March 29, at 
Queens Hall, and on April 5, at Albert Hall, London. 
During the months of May and June (1925), Cesare For- 
michi has been re-engaged for Covent Garden. 

This season the distinguished baritone sang several per- 
formances at Vichy, France, in Rigoletto and Tosca. Just 
now he is taking a well earned rest in Norway. Formichi 
was scheduled to sing, on August 26 and 28, at the Kurzaal 
of Ostend, Belgium. From September 6 to 15 he will sing 
guest performances at the Casino, Biarritz, France. He 
will give two performances at the Municipal Theater at 
Agen, France, singing the title role of Rigoletto and Scarpia 
in Tosca. He will go from there to Copenhagen, Denmark, 
where, on September 27, he will give a concert. On Sep- 
tember 30, he is billed to sing Scarpia at the Royal Theater 
at Stockholm, Sweden. The week of October 4 to 7 will 





CESARE FORMICHI, 


baritone of the Chicago Civic Opera, snapped in Christiania, 
Norway, where he has been enjoying a well earned rest after 
a strenuous season, 


be given up to concerts in Christiania, after which he will 
be presented at two concerts at hag October 10 and 12, 
and, going back to England, he will be soloist with the 
Symphony Orchestra of Manchester on October 16. 

Cesare Formichi will sail on the steamship Aquitania for 
New York on October 18 and come direct to Chicago, where 
his numerous admirers are expecting his return with pleasur- 
able anticipation. He has been re-engaged by the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company. 





Zuro to Conduct in Central Park 


Josiah Zuro and his Sunday Symphony Society will give 
a free outdoor concert in Central Park on Tuesday eve- 
ning, September 9, under the auspices of the city. This 
will be the first of Zuro’s free concerts this season, the 
fall and winter series to be announced later. Tschaikow. 
sky’s fourth symphony will open the Park program. It 
will be followed by Verdi’s Sicilian Vespers overture, 
L’Arlesienne Suite by Bizet, and the Rakoczy March by 
Berlioz. The concert will begin at 8:15 p. m 


McQuhae Engaged for Providence 
Allen McQuhae, tenor, has been engaged to give a con- 


cert for the Catholic Women’s Club at Providence, R. I. 
January 21. 
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After Most Successful 
Summer Master Classes 
in San Francisco, Cal., and 


salt Lake City, Utah 


LAZAR SAMMUT 


BARITONE 
MASTER OF BEL CANTO 
TEACHER OF WORLD FAMED SINCERS 





will re-open his Bel Canto Studios 
309 West 85th St, New York 
on September 15th 


Mr. Samoiloff and his assistants will be there to ex- 
amine new voices and begin the tuition of everything 
necessary for singers to become professional 


Beginners as well as advanced singers accepted 





Registration Now Telephone Schuyler 6952 
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PRICE 75 CENTS 
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operatic scenes were most cred- 
itable, and in quality outdid the 
performances of some of the 
smaller opera companies. Mr. 
Cornell had. the able assistance of 
Charles Gilbert Spross, the well 
known composer-pianist as ac- 
companist and coach, as well as 
Adelaide Campbell, voice teacher, 
at Hollins College, Hollins, Va., 
and Frank H, Hardman, voice 
teacher, at Lebanon Valley Col- 
lege, Annville, Pa. At the close 
of the session on August 2, Mr. 
Cornell left on an auto trip 
through the mountains of west- 
ern North Carolina, returning to 
his summer home at Niantic, 
Conn., a few days ago. A list of 
his pupils at the school follows: 

Alabama—Lista Eddins, Tusca- 
loosa; Arkansas—Jessie Stewart, 
Cave Springs; Georgia—Minnie 
Baggs, Savannah; Roger Chau- 
don, Augusta ; Ruth Ely, Savan- 
nah; Mary Hohenstein, Savan- 
nah; North Carolina—Jose Bled- 
Winston-Salem; Norman C. 
Winston-Salem; Grace 
Winston-Salem; Au- 


soe, 
Cordon, 


Franklin, 


drey LeGrand, Winston-Salem; 
Albert C. Hewett, , Hickory; 
John Kurfees, Winston-Salem; 
Jessie Lupo, Winston-Salem; 


Nellie Hyde Matton, High Point; Lillian McAlpine, Win- 
ston-Salem; Polly Claude Poindexter, Winston-Salem; 
Gertrude Reese, Winston-Salem; Mary Robertson, Winston- 
Salem; Meredith Slane, High Point; South Carolina 

John M. Watson, Jr., Dillon; Carroll Godwin, Dillon; 
Ohio—Goldie Pugh, Weston; Leona Roush, Canton; Paul 
Young, Columbus; Pennsylvania—Laura  Eichelberger, 
Harrisburg; Hanna Fishburn, Ephrata; Miriam Fishel, 
Harrisburg; Esther Gilbert, Lebanon; Frank H. Hardman, 
Reading; Elma Carey Johnson, Philadelphia; Miriam Oyer, 
Shippensburg; Myrtle Shaffer, Meadville; Dorothy Sholly, 


Annville; Thos. A. Sullivan, Jr., Pittsburgh; Jesse Orr 
Zeigler, Elizabethville; New York—Helen Brockway, 
Utica; Harold Currier, Brooklyn; Viola Gunzel Hailes, 
Albany; Ruth MclIlvaine, New York; Marion McKeon, 


Grace Swartz, Al- 
Lillian Shepard 
Earl C. 


Albany : Ethel Best Rowe, Brooklyn; 
bany; Edward Vines, Saratoga Springs; 
Willis, Herkimer ; John Roy Willis, Herkimer ; 
Waldo, New York; Beatrice Shaw McGill, Brooklyn; 
Frank McGill, Brooklyn; Texas—Robert Irvin, Marshall ; 
Vermont—Adelaide Campbell, Poultney; Virginia—Mebane 
Hunt, Roanoke; Hasselton Gore, Roanoke; Page Stone, 
Roanoke; Frances Thompson, Hollins; West Virginia— 
Marion Smith, Bluefield, and Gertrude Watts, Bluefield. 

Mr. Cornell will reopen his Carnegie Hall studios Sep- 
tember 15, 


Gilbert Ross a Fine Young Violinist 


Gilbert Ross is at home wherever his violin is. A fine, 
matured musician, yet a boyish, enthusiastic personality, is 
this young chap. He studied with Leopold Auer for four 
years and has a brilliant record for an American artist of 
his age. His violin is a J. B. Guadagnini, the same make 
Maud Powell always used, and is insured for $5,000. 


New Positions for Leonard and Hopkins 


Florence Leonard, assistant to R. M. Breithaupt, has 
accepted the position of director of the piano department 
in the new Main Line School of Music at Ardmore, Pa., 
of which Adolph Vogel is the managing director. Miss 
Leonard is looking forward to a busy season, as she will 
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retain her Philadelphia studio and continue her lessons and 
classes at Carnegie Hall, New York. Louisa Hopkins also, 
who, as well as Miss Leonard, is a chief exponent of the 

3reithaupt technic, will teach piano at the Main Line School 
and will be director of the music language department, de- 
veloping by her own original and successful methods such 
a knowledge of the essentials of music, of melody and 
choral movement, as is a true foundation for all music 
study. 





*Round the World for Chaliapin 

After Feodor Chaliapin, the celebrated Russian singing 
actor, finishes his engagements with the Metropolitan and 
Chicago Civic opera companies in the coming season, he 
will be absent from American operatics for the entire mu- 
sical year of 1925 and 1926, S. Hurok, Inc., has booked 
for Chaliapin a tour of the Orient during that period, fol- 
lowing a more extensive circuit of continental Europe than 
he has ever had. A year from next October he will open 
his season in Europe, where he will tour Italy, France, 
Spain, Belgium, Holland and Germany. He will then come 
to America for not over a dozen concerts, opening in New 
York and touching only a few important points across the 
continent. Sailing from San Francisco he will sing in 
Honolulu, Japan, China, Manila, Australia, Java, India and 
Egypt, then returning to Europe. 

Ar. Hurok and his Far Eastern colleague, the Strok 
Musical Bureau in Shanghai, have taken many musical cele- 
brities to the East, where the taste for Occidental music 
has grown from an unknown quantity to a highly popular 
art-form under their experiments in the past few years in 
many lands where the native music is wholly different and 
most primitive. Among the stars they have introduced most 
successfully in the Orient are Mme, Schumann-Heink, 
Mischa Elman, Anna Pavlowa and her Ballet Russe, 
Efrem Zimbalist, and many others. Mr. Zimbalist is now 
making his second tour on the other side of the world, un- 
der the Hurok-Strok management. Mr. Chaliapin has long 
wished to circumnavigate the globe and to add his per- 
sonality to the list of Western artists to appear in the Far 
East. 


Constance Wardle to Make Debut 

Constance Wardle, who, after several years in Europe, 
returned to New York to study with Maestro Vittorio 
Versé, first assistant conductor of the Metropolitan, is to 
make her debut with the Music Lovers’ Grand Opera 
Company at the Brooklyn Academy of Music on Monday 
evening, September 8, when she will be heard in the title 
role of Aida. Miss Wardle has a permanent engagement 
as soprano at the Bedford Avenue Presbyterian Church of 
Brooklyn, under Herbert J. Braham, organist and musical 
director, who is also conductor of the Brooklyn Symphony 
Orchestra. 





Victor Kiizdé Off for Europe 


Victor Kitizdé, New York violin pedagogue, left for 
Europe on August 13, where he will remain until the end 
of this month. Mr. Kiizd6 recently terminated one of the 
most strenuous seasons in his long professional career. 
After closing his New York studio in June, he went to 
Chicago, where he taught steadily for six weeks. 

Mr. Kiizd6’s vacation in Europe will be spent entirely in 
rest and recreation. His New York studio at 19 West 94th 
Street will reopen October 1. 


MacDowell Symphony t to » Resenis Rehearsals 


The MacDowell Symphony Orchestra, Max Jacobs con- 
ductor, will resume rehearsals Sunday morning, September 
7, at the Yorkville Casino, 210 East 86th Street, where 
professional and non-professional musicians of both sexes 
may apply for membership. The object of this organization 
is to promote musicial efficiency and routine and give ex- 
perience in orchestral playing. 





Helen Bock in Switzerland 
Helen Bock, young American pianist, went from Paris 
to Frankfurt to meet her manager, Annie Friedberg, and 
proceeded on her way to Switzerland, where she will re- 
main for a month. Miss Bock will then return to Paris, 
where she expects to appear in recital early in October be- 
fore her return to the States. 


Emma Starman Endorses Mana-Zucca Songs 

Emma Starman, of Cicero, Ill., has added Mana-Zucca’s 
new songs—In Loveland, The Cry of the Woman and Those 
Days Gone By—to her repertory. 
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Variety of Works Presented at Goldman 
Concerts 


During the seventh season of Summer outdoor concerts 
on the Mall in Central Park given by the Goldman Band, 
under the direction of Edwin Franko Goldman, which ended 
August 24, sixty concerts were given, featuring works by 
old and modern composers, The following alphabetically 
arranged list contains the names of the composers and the 
number of times their works were performed 
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From the above list it will be seen that Wagner leads with 
fifty-three performances, followed by Tschaikowsky with 
forty-one. The list is a truly remarkable one for a band, 
and many of the numbers performed were never before 
heard except when rendered by a symphony orchestra. A 
high standard has been set by the Goldman Band, and it is 
recorded that the largest audiences were attracted by Wag- 
ner and Tschaikowsky programs. 

American composers were well represented with twenty- 
six names, which were as follows: Adams, Bagley, Mrs. 


Romeo and Juliet 


Last night it was much the same Tokatyan we knew 
last year, with a voice that flowed freely and for the 
most part with excellent tonal effect. This young 
tenor is always a good actor and he made a dashing 
Romeo. It was in the baleony scene that he did his 
best work, and he gave every indication that one may 
expect much from him before the season is finished. 


Chicago Journal of Commerce. 


La Navarraise 


Mr. Tokatyan played his part with soldierly bearing 
and sang well. His tone sounded firm and resonant, 
and he gave out the declamatory phrases with force. 
The best thing he has done this year.—Chicago Even- 
ing Post. 


Armand Tokatyan sang with fine vocal art and 
acted with admirable realism the part of Araquil, 
earning for himself the hearty applause of the audi- 
ence. It was the best work he has done this season.— 
Chicago Daily News. 


Barber of Seville 


Both of these artists (Pareto and Tokatyan) are 
deserving of unstinted praise and they aroused their 
audience to a high pitch of enthusiasm.—Chicago 


Journal of Commerce. 
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Beach, Cadman, Clarke, De Koven, Fowler, Goldman, Had- 
ley, Herbert, Hosmer, Kelley, Lake, MacDowell, Mason, 
Nevin, Orth, Page, Roberts, Rogers, Saenger, Skilton, Sousa, 
Speaks, Woodman and Mana-Zucca. 


Mary Mellish Tells of Difficulties of Grand 
Opera Acting 


Operatic singers are frequently reproached for their stiff 
and unnatural acting, but according to Mary Mellish, the 
popular young Metropolitan soprano, they have many ‘diffi- 









MARY MELLISH 


culties to contend with, unknown to the so-called legitimate 
stage. 

“It is perfectly true,” says Miss Mellish, “that the acting 
of grand opera singers is generally much poorer than on the 
speaking stage, and often it is downright abominable. But 
operatic artists have difficulties to contend with that are 
unique, also. For instance, there is the fact that the acting 
must keep time with the music. Every climax of emotion 
has to be accurately timed. An actor on the speaking stagé 
interprets a character, and the tempo really takes care of 
itself. The action moves faster or slower automatically, 
but not so in opera. There the tempo is all-important. Add 


Tales of Hoffmann 


His singing of Hoffmann was replete with charm, 
grace and elegance, qualities duplicated in his stage 
demeanor, and fortified, in the latter capacity, by a 
decided talent for waltzing.—Chicago American. 


His voice was in excellent condition.—Chicago 
Evening Post. 
Prominent among the performers was Armand 


Tokatyan in the name part, debonair of voice and 
appearance.—Chicago Daily Tribune. 


L’Amico Fritz 


Tokatyan made a favorable impression, his 
voice for the most part displaying the pleasing tonal 
quality which won Ravinia patrons last year.—Chicago 
Journal of Commerce. 


Armand Tokatyan as Friend Fritz was as cold and 
awkward as the role of an incorrigible bachelor de- 
manded. The audience appreciated his singing which 
was unusually impressive in power and finish toward 
the end of the play where he admits that Life is Love 
in a song of great dignity.—Chicago Daily News. 


Tokatyan is again the warm, expressive tenor we 
have always admired, is a very sympathetic and lov- 
able Fritz.—Chicago Evening American. 


Tokatyan, in the title role, was more satisfying 
than in any part in which it has been my good 
fortune to observe him this summer. 
Examiner. 


Chicago Herald- 
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to this the relatively short rehearsals in grand opera, the 
constant change of role and you have some very real dith- 
culties to contend with, 

“Today the opera singer must be a good actress in spite 
of all this, for the public today demands the best. It takes 
more than a voice to succeed; a singer must use brains, too, 

“When I sing Musetta, for example, | must try to make 
the character live. [ must try to be Musetta for a while, 
and | must make the audie nce think of me as Musetta in- 
stead of as am opera singer playing the role.” 


Bachman’s “Million Dollar Band” for Tampa 


Harold Bachman and his Million Dollar Band has been 
engaged by the city of Tampa, Fla., to furnish music dur 
ing the coming winter season. This band originated in 
the band Bachman organized at the outbreak of the World 
War and which was attached to the 116th Engineers. On a 
certain occasion, while serving in France with this regi 
ment, General Hunter Liggett said: “That band is worth 
a million dollars to the American Army.” The name stuck 
and was adopted as a trade name for the professional band 
Mr. Bachman organized after }eing discharged from the 
army. It is now in its sixth year as a professional band 
and has probably gone farther toward establishing a na 
tional reputation than any like organization in such a short 
space of time. It has operated an average of forty-six weeks 
each year for the past six years, the following being some 


of the more important engagements: three winter seasons 
at West Palm Beach, Fla.; three years the feature musical 
attraction at the Masonic Exposition and Fashion Show 
held each spring in Madison Square Garden, New York 


dozens of the larger state 


City; the Trots at Lexington, Ky., 
fairs and hundreds of concert and theater engagements 
throughout the country. The band is now on a tour that 


opened December 31 and which is expected to last until it 
its engagement in Tampa the last Sunday in this 
December. 


opens 
coming 


Devora Nadworney Festival Soloist 

Devora Nadworney, contralto, is steadily gaining in popu 
larity, as evidenced by her many engagements and the in 
creasing demand for her services. She has been engaged 
for.the Berkshire Festival in September as a soloist and 
will sing the contralto solos in the prize composition of 
Riegger’s. In October she will appear in Bangor, Port- 
land and Lewiston, at the Maine Festival. She is also 
scheduled to sing Erda at the opening performance, in No 
vember, of Rheingold, given by the Wagnerian English 
Grand Opera Company in New York, 





British Prima Donna for Vienna Opera 
London, August 18.—Florence Austral, the only British 
artist to sing leading roles with the Continental singers at 
the recent season of German opera at Covent Garden, is 
going to Vienna this fall, where she will make her debut 
as Isolde at the Staatsoper. She will also play ina num 


ber of other Wagnerian operas 
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Grainger Visits Home of His Birth 


Percy Grainger, who left America the end of May for a 
visit to his native Australia, arrived in Sydney on June 14 
and at once proceeded to Melbourne and Adelaide, the 
latter city being the birthplace of his mother, who died two 
years ago. Mr. Grainger’s return to Australia was mainly 
to complete the collection of details of the early career of 
his charming and talented mother. ‘ 

The Sidney Morning Herald of June 16, 1924, says in 
part: “In the course of an interview, Mr. Grainger declared 
himself a ‘universalist’ in music, ‘I believe that every period 
has its own expression, which should be respected and ad- 
mired,’ he said. ‘Indeed, in a way, every class in life is 
entitled to its own expression, nor are we to despise jazz 
because we cannot listen to it all day. As for myself, | 
prefer the symphony standard, but let everyone love what 
he likes, is my way of regarding the matter. A great part 
of my career has been devoted to continuous tours of north- 
ern Europe. In Holland, Norway, Denmark and Sweden | 
am quite at home, and have a great following of audiences 
I can rely upon, The war interfered with all that, as most 
other things, and I then visited New York. I found that 
Walter Damrosch was rehearsing the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra in my Shepherd’s Hey and Molly on the 
Shore, but when | materialized unexpectedly, he gave up 
the idea of being the solo pianist and asked me to play 
under his baton. The concert duly took place during De- 
cember, 1914, and the next morning I found myself famous. 
The demand for my services as pianist and composer at 





PERCY GRAINGER 


at Morialto, South Australia, picnicking with his mother's 
relatives. 


once became overwhelming, and in June, 1918, I declared 
myself a United States citizen, my father having died the 
previous year in Melbourne. Except during last year, when 
I gave fifty-eight concerts in Holland and Scandinavia and 
devoted five months to composing in Germany, I have re- 
mained in America. That great country is much nearer 
Australia in feeling and manners than is England, and | 
feel more at home there.’” 

In the Sydney Evening News of June 14, 1924, Mr. 
Grainger said: “America presents a wonderful field today 
for the musician and the composer. It is the best country 
artistically and commercially. Today is a wonderful day 
for the Anglo-Saxon composer. The Americans simply fall 
over themselves to get the best. Germany and Austria, in 
fact, run after them. They took every large work I had.” 

The Wellington, New Zealand, Evening Post of June 9, 
1924 commented thus: “The sole object of his flying visit 
to New Zealand and Australia is to collect data for the 
compilation of his mother’s biography, which he proposes 
to write shortly. The subject matter for the greater part 
of the history will be obtained in his native Australia.” 

In a private letter to a representative of the Sydney 
Morning Herald (dated New York, April 12, 1924), Mr. 
Grainger refers to the emptiness of life since the tragic 
death of his mother two years ago. They were, indeed, 
all in all to each other, and never parted throughout the 
ups and downs of his brilliant student days and career. 


Flonzaley Quartet in Switzerland 


The Florizaley Quartet is now, as usual since its inaugura- 
tion twenty years ago, gathered in Switzerland, near the 
beautiful estate of Andre de Coppet, Flonzaley, from which 
the quartet took its name, working hard on its repertory for 
next season, which will begin in October with a short tour 
in the most important cities of Switzerland (Berne, Zurich, 
Lausanne, Montreux, Fribourg, Yverdon, etc.). The quar- 
tet will arrive in the United States about the end of October 
for its twenty-first season. The organization is booked for 
appearances in about one hundred cities of this country, in- 
cluding a seventh visit to the Pacific Coast. 


Earle Laros Returns from Europe 


Earle Laros, the well known pianist, has returned on 
the S.S. France from a delightful tour through France 
and England. He visited the American school of music 
at Fontainebleau, and has brought back a number of 
musical novelties for his programs. Among Mr. Laros’ 
recent bookings for November is an appearance with the 
Birmingham School for Girls and one with the Cleveland 
Orchestra, in Cleveland. 


Mme. Davies Returns 


Clara Novello Davies, well known voice liberator and 
coach, who made a flying trip to London to see her son, 
Ivor Novello, in The Rat, arrived recently on the Beren- 
garia. Mme. Davies is the possessor of a jewelled medal- 
lion given her as a token of appreciation by the late Queen 
Victoria, a fact made doubly interesting since a famous 
member of that royal family was also a fellow passenger. 





Powell in Rochester 
One of the engagements recently booked for John Powell 
by his manager, Loudon Charlton, is Rochester, N. Y., 
March 12, at the Eastman Theater. 


Music Triumphs 
Charles Stratton, the young American tenor, used to have 
a school teacher down South who did not look kindly on 
music and who discouraged any of his pupils who seemed to 
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prefer song to the academic curriculum. He predicted that 
young Stratton would come to a bad end if he persisted in 
singing. Although Mr. Stratton is a genial soul, he cannot 
resist the temptation to send newspaper clippings and pro- 
grams of all his appearances to this teacher, who now is 
convinced that the young man knew what he was doing 
when he insisted on singing. 


September 4, 


Patton Triumphs in Athens 


Fred Patton’s managers, Haensel & Jones, have received 
the ayy telegram from Athens, Ga., from’ Prof. 
George F. Granberry; “Fred Patton’s two recitals at Univer- 
sity of Georgia unqualified successes and his appearance as 
Escamillo in Carmen last night a triumph.” Patton sang 
three times in Athens, once in Gainesville, Ga., and once in 
Rock Hill, S. C., within a week. Quite a record for the 
summer months! : 


Fifty Odd Recitals for Onegin 


Sigrid Onegin will have gc orchestral appearances in 
New York this season. She has been engaged as soloist 
with the New York Symphony Orchestra and with the 
State Symphony Orchestra. Mme. Onegin will also be 
heard with the Boston Symphony Orchestra, as well as in 
some fifty-odd recitals. 


Becker Returning 
_ Gustave L. Becker sends the Musica Courter a postal 
from Mount Pleasant, N. Y., in the Catskills, to say 
that he has spent a very pleasant summer resting there and 
will return to New York to resume teaching on Septem- 
ber &. 
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Brahms Again 
Portland, Ore., August 12, 1924. 


To the Musical Courier: 

The remarks of your anonymous contributor upon Brahms 
(July 31) waken an answering flash-and-crash in me. 

Your correspondent says that the critics do not make his 
heart “flutter,” but at least they appear to be able to put 
him into quite a pretty temper. He seems to have so bitter 
an opinion of critics as a class that he will eye with pos- 
sible suspicion the agreement of one of them with him in 
his estimate of Brahms. He may even fancy there is “some 
catch in it,” but I assure him there isn’t. 

I have found one type that is thrall to Brahms; those 
people who take music with a keen and searching mentality ; 
people who have the lecture type of mind and who like to 
add things up and deduce other things from their pesky 
activity; people who know all about the outside of music, 
but who have little or no glimmering of the real untem- 
pered joy of it; pianists who rage up and down the keyboard 
with the resolute air of attacking a wild beast that must 
be tamed; people who are snobs in music and to whom a 
phonograph or a bit of “jazz” is anathema; sober-sided peo- 
ple in art, who can see only one dead level in music—the 
are apt to have a death-grip on Brahms. 

This juiceless composer bounds their horizon to the total 
exclusion of all others. You find the Brahms-ite among 
the ranks of those who have pored so much over grey 
abstrusities in music that they have lost—if they ever pos- 
sessed it!—the divine spirit and glow of music and its 
myriad and lovely phases. To them, whether they realize it 
or not, music is a fascinating mathematical puzzle, They 
have a contempt for simplicity, except when that simplicity 
comes by the Brahms route. They would not stand for 
Brahms’ little valses or his songs for one moment if they 
did not know they were by Brahms. But knowing this 
they see all sorts of subtleties beneath the sometimes banal 
melodies, and thus establish an alibi for their idol. 

Johannes Brahms was a paper composer. He set down 
a devil of a lot of notes all headed in the proper way to 
make what is a pretty fair imitation of the real thing, but 
he left out all the thrill. Why? Because—we hazard the 
shocking guess—Brahms had no thrill in his innermost 
soul to put into his music. Turgid stuff it is, uninteresting 
to all but the dry scholar in music and the whilom listener 
who is caught by an august name. 

Personally I may claim to be a bit of a democrat in 
music, and | like any kind of musical cage, providing only 
that it succeeds in catching the musical bird—Debussy, 
Ornstein, Mozart, Beethoven, Handel, dear Schubert, 
J. S. B. (and all he ever wrote), most of the moderns 
(except when they run amuck and stop being sincere), and 
the most obscure and unlearned writer of even popular 
stuff, providing it “pulls” and spells music; Negro spirituals 
fill me up to the brim for the deep things they mean; yes, 
even the despised hymns of the churches lift my heart up 
when it’s hymns I happen to need. If I couldn’t like music 
unless it was certified, sorted out and properly signed and 
sealed with a great name, I'd cuff myself for a poseur! 

When I see Brahms’ name on a program—with the ex- 
ception of a couple of his symphonies and a few of his songs 
—my heart sinks. Johannes Brahms spells boredom. In 
the last analysis it is the spiritual quality, the quality of 
pure beauty, which the discriminating listener misses in 
Brahms. His music is opaque. There is no glimmer, no 
musical perspective, no brooding mystery about it—unless it 
be the mystery of why some folks 1 like it! “A Critic.’ 


Zerfii Asks for Bidianetes 
August 30, 1924. 
To the Musical Courier: 

In the MusicaL Courier of August 28, Miss Rose Tomars 
again voices disagreement with contentions made by me in 
the second of two articles on the Crippled Voice, which was 
published in the issue of July 31. Unfortunately, in her 
eagerness to spring to the defense of her cherished con- 
victions, Miss Tomars has laid herself open to charges of 
deliberate and willful misrepresentation of my statements, 
and has drawn upon her imagination to an ‘extent which is 
unpardonable. The statement of my position upon the points 
to which she finds it impossible to subscribe reads as follows: 
“Volumes have been written as to the necessity for a teacher 
of singing to possess a keen ear, but the association of de- 
fective qualities of tone with their mechanical cause is a 
matter of training, and the endowment of the most superb 
sense of hearing imaginable cannot obviate the necessity for 
a thorough acquaintance with the mechanics of tone pro- 
duction. It cannot be too strongly affirmed that one who is 
not accurately informed regarding all factors concerned 
with the production of tone, no matter what knowledge of 
music and experience in actual singing he may have had, 
is powerless to be of any but ephemeral assistance to a 
mr, and such helpeis in reality no help at all.” 

How from the above Miss Tomars has been able to reach 
the conclusion that I insist a vocal teacher cannot attempt 
to teach voice “unless he is a laryngologist” and that “every 
throat specialist could bea voice teacher, as he does not need 
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to hear the voice, only to examine the larynx each time 
she perhaps can best explain, but an explanation is necessary 
unless she wishes the charges of misrepresentation to be 
sustained. 

Miss Tomars’ assertion that “every competent voice 
teacher must know the anatomy of the throat, just as every 
competent piano teacher must know the anatomy of the hand 
and arm” falls to pieces upon a realization of the vast 
difference between the teaching of these two subjects. The 
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piano teacher is teaching the operation of an already perfect- 
ed instrument the mechanism of which cannot be disturbed 
by the operator, whereas the teacher of singing must by 
virtue of his junderstanding of the construction and function 
of the singer’s instrument be able to supply him with prin 
ciples which will enable the actual development of the in- 
strument itself to be brought about. 

Miss Tomars states further: “Every voice specialist knows 
how the larynx works in producing a tone as well as what 
is its correct function.” If this is true, from whence 
originates the appalling controversy upon this ve ry subject ? 
Also, as the larynx is the organ of voice, it would be inter 
esting to learn from Miss Tomars what its correct function 
is other than that of producing: tone? To speak of the 
“correct functioning of the voice” is absurd, for the voice 
is the result of a functioning of the larynx and has no power 
of functioning itself, 
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As regards the inference that I have suggested that the 
throat of the pupil should be examined at each lesson, this 
is fiction of the worst kind, and no article I have ever 
written contains a statement which could be so interpreted 
without deliberate falsification. That an examination of the 
throat would “irritate the larynx” is a frank admission 
on Miss Tomars’ part that she is unacquainted with the 
procedure known as laryngoscopy. A skillful operator can 
make an examination of the larynx without irritating any 
part of the throat, and Miss Tomars can learn how this is 
done by consulting any standard work upon the nose and 
throat. 

In conclusion we are told it is the result which counts. 
When the pupil “never feels the slightest uneasiness while 
singing, and has no trouble whatever with his throat, then 
this proves beyond doubt that his larynx is functioning 
correctly.” In reply to this fallacy I take the liberty of 
quoting from an article by Clarence Lucas, associate 
editor of the Musicat Courter. Mr. Lucas says: “Many 
a young singer does all sorts of foolish things with his 
voice with hardly a protest from the vocal cords and no 
warning at all from the music critics. The freshness of 
the young voice lasts long enough for the bad habits of 
production to become fixed. And then the bloom begins to 
wear off the peach. .. . Nature, like Tybalt, first asks for 
a word, and only later, like Mercutio, makes it a word 
and a blow. If nature gave a blow when the voice first 
went wrong the singer would soon learn to be careful in 
choosing the right way. But, like an indulgent parent, 
nature seems to smile at the first mistakes. The word of 
admonition comes much later, and the final blow is long 
delayed.” In these few words Mr. Lucas explains clearly 
why any and every teacher, no matter how ignorant or in 
competent, can obtain results of a seemingly satisfactory 
nature when dealing with a fresh, young voice. 

It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that Miss Tomars, 
either through ignorance or with deliberate intent, has sought 
to place an entirely wrong conception upon my statements, 
and it will be interesting to learn how she has reached het 
astonishing conclusions. Witiiam A, C. Zerrri 
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Matzenauer’s Principal Role 


Margaret Matzenauer, of the Metropolitan ra Com- 
pany, who is now in Berlin with her daughter, Adrienne, de- 
clares that one of the great advantages of being a leading 
operatic and concert singer is that it makes it possible to 
give her daughter the educational advantages of travel. 
Adrienne is Mme. Matzenauer’s only daughter, born in 
Boston, eleven years ago. 

“It isn't easy to be a good mother and a great singer 
at the same time,” says Mme. Matzenauer. “Every child 
should have the attention of the parents and it’s usually 
only in the summer that I can give Adrienne as much of my 
time as | like. When J am travelling on a concert tour 
I can’t usually take her along, for she must have an un- 
interrupted education. And when I am singing at the opera, 
the rehearsals, the study and the performances take up 
almost all of my time. 

“So it was with particular gratification that I was able 
to take Adrienne with me on this tour of Europe. She 
has been busy and happy every minute, eager to learn and 
quick to enjoy herself. The chance to see all these cities, 
and meet so many people is just the thing at this stage in 
her education which would do her the most good, broaden 
her and give her an opportunity to see a good part of the 
old world. 

“Mothers, I feel, never should be too busy to take up seri- 
ously their children’s problems. A good mother usually 
makes a good daughter, and a good mother is one who not 
only takes care of her child but who also takes a real 
interest in everything that concerns her. It is for that 
reason I am so glad that I was able to make this trip this 
year and have Adrienne with me. We have had an awfully 
good time together and I hope that I will soon have an 
opportunity to come over again with her.” 


Mme. Leschetizky Puts City on Map Again 


Ten years ago last month there was a certain city in the 
headlines of all the newspapers every day. For ten years 
it has been almost out of print, but in the late summer and 
fall of 1919 every literate person knew the name as well as 
he knew his own, Now, just ten years later, Mme. Lesche- 
izky is coming to America and is putting the name of this 
city back on the map. 

Many heated arguments, with cannon ball, poison gas, 
rifle bullets in Poland, and with epithets, denials and tongue- 
lashings in English speaking countries, took place in the 
early days of the World War over this famous city. Cap- 
tured and recaptured, pronounced and mispronounced, was 
Przemysl, and then it disappeared, for the Soviet didn’t like 
the name. 

But it comes back to life with the announcement that 
Marie Gabrielle Leschetizky, the pianist and widow of the 
famous Viennese teacher, and herself a teacher who is car- 
rying on the work of her distinguished husband, is coming 
to America about the first of November and will make a 
tour of this country. 


A Poem to Louise Homer 


The following poem was sent in to the Wolfsohn Bureau 
by an out of town admirer of Louise Homer : 

There’s the Homer of old, who knocked ‘em all cold 
And the homer of Tyrus Cobb, 

There's the Homer whose songs have captured the throngs, 
And the homer of baseball fame. 

But the Homer that’s known where music is shown 
Never smote at a bloomin’ lyre. 

She's a woman who’s blessed above all the rest 
With a voice the ages will hear. 

And she’s one of the greatest in one of our latest 
Votes for the American twelve. 

For Louise Homer's place there is not enough space 
To give acknowledgment now. 

For she’s the contralto that the whole world’s rialto 
Admits is the greatest of all. 


There can be no other, a singer and mother 
Who is still at the top of her art; 

Louise Homer’s story is a record of glory 
The voice of the wonderful heart! 


Karsavina to Debut in Baltimore 


Thamar Karsavina, the Russian dancer, will make her 
American debut in Baltimore, instead of New York, as 
previously announced. Her Baltimore appearance will be 
on October 30. She will visit New York and make her 
New York debut on November 1, Saturday afternoon, in 
Carnegie Hall. Mme. Karsavina pronounces her name with 
the accent on the next to the last syllable—‘Kar-sa-veen-na” 
—although it is said that in Southern Russia the accent 
may be on the ante-penult. It has been suggested that 
people, when speaking of her, pronounce her name correctly, 
and refer to her as “the Russian dancer,” instead of “that 
Russian dancer.” 


Kremer Opens Season 


Isa Kremer opened her season with a recital in Baltimore, 
under the management of William Albaugh, on September 
30. She then began her concert tour, which will take her 
to the Pacific Coast. Miss Kremer’s first New York recital 
will take place at Carnegie Hall on October 19. 

After her tour of the Pacific Coast this season, Miss 
Kremer will sail for Europe, where she is booked in Lon- 
don, Paris, Brussels, Berlin, Vienna, Budapest, Bucharest, 
and many other cities where she is such a favorite that the 
mere announcement of her coming results in sold out houses, 
a success which she is now also achieving in this country. 


Louise Homer Stires in Joint Concert 


Louise Homer Stires and John Corigliano gave a concert 
at Jackson Heights in the Towers Garden, on August 3, 
when a large and appreciative audience listened to a de- 
lightful program. Louise Homer Stires, whose popularity 
and success now rival that of her distinguished mother, 
sang a number of songs composed by her father, Sidney 
Homer, and two by Richard Hageman. John Corigliano, 
violinist, played several Kreisler arrangements and num- 
bers by Sarasate. : 


Salmond’s Only New York Recital 
Felix Salmond, the English cellist, will give his only New 
York recital on the evening of December 31 at Aeolian 
Hall. He suggests that his recital will be over before it 


will be necessary to celebrate the passing of 1924 and that 
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and his young son snapped at Wilton, Conn. The score in 
question is La Gioconda, but the real question is “When are 
you going to play with me?” 





attendance at his recital will not interfere with any manu- 
facture of joy that may properly come later in the evening. 


Garrison and Werrenrath to Give Concert 


Mabel Garrison and Reinald Werrenrath have been en- 
gaged to give the concert at Brookings, South Dakota, on 
the occasion of the big football game of the season of the 
South Dakota State College. This concert is an annual 
affair, which comes on the big alumni reunion and get- 
together day, known throughout the state as “Hobo Day,” 
when 25,000 people from all over the state come to Brook- 
ings for the football game, the concert and a general re- 
union, 


Brailowsky’s South American Tour Canceled 


Just as Alexander Brailowsky, the Russian pianist, who 
has been the sensation of Paris this past season, was about 
to sail for South America for his second South American 
tour, the Sao Paolo revolution broke out and his Brazilian 
managers cabled to him canceling his tour of the Southern 
hemisphere. He is, therefore, remaining in Paris for more 
concerts and will come to the United States in November 
for his New York debut. 


Spalding Popular With Colleges 


Albert Spalding will visit a number of colleges and uni- 
versities on his concert tour this comjng season. He will 
play at the University of Wisconsin at Madison, Wis., on 
November 24; at Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio, January 
13; at the University of Idaho, February 27, and at the 
Universities of California, Southern California, Iowa (at 
Ames, Iowa), Illinois Teachers’ College, and the Univer- 
sity of Indiana at Bloomington, Ind. 


Birmingham’s Festival 
Birmingham, Ala., is to.give a music festival, under the 
auspices of the city government, on October 24. The au- 
thorities have engaged for this festival Mabel Garrison, 
soprano; Marion Telva, contralto; Clarence Whitehill, bari- 
tone, and Allen McQuhae, tenor. These artists will give 
the Garden Scene from Faust and a miscellaneous program. 


Chamlee and Spalding for Coast 


The University of Southern California will again hear 
the well known tenor upon whom it conferred the degree of 
Master of Music when he visited there last year. Mario 
Chamlee, the Los Angeles native son, will make another 
tour of the Pacific Coast in the fall. The other attraction 
of the music course will be Albert Spalding, who will also 
tour California next season. 

Bori Resting 

Lucrezia Bori sailed for Europe the middle of July, as 
soon as her season at Ravinia Park closed. She is now 
spending a short vacation resting at hér home in Barcelona, 
Spain. She will then go to Paris to do her fall shopping 
before returning to the United States for her season at the 
Metropolitan Opera. 





Garrison for The Messiah 


Mabel Garrison has been engaged by the New York Ora- 
torio Society to sing the soprano role in The Messiah, to 
be given by the New York Oratorio Society at Carnegie 
Hall, New York, on December 25 and 27. 


More Rosenthal Wit 


Moriz Rosenthal, when asked recently “What has been 
the most difficult problem in developing your art?” replied 
promptly: “To understand the reason for the interpretations 
of some of my fellow artists.” 


Whitehill for Worcester 
Clarence Whitehill has been engaged as soloist to appear 
at Ag Worcester Festival, Worcester, Mass., early in Oc- 
tober. 
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E. CONSERVATORY IN BOSTON 


Other Additions to Teaching Staff Announced—Paul Cherkassky Impresses as Conductor in New London—New England 
Conservatory Prizes and Scholarships 


Boston, August 31.—Several additions to the faculty of 
the New England Conservatory of Music are announced 
fee oy school year 1924-25, which will begin on Septem- 

r 18. 

Of international note is the accession to the conserva- 
tory’s violin department of Richard Burgin, concertmaster 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra since 1920. Mr. Burgin 
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was born at Warsaw, Poland, in 1892. As a young boy 
he studied with Joachim in Berlin and later with Leopold 
Auer in St. Petersburg. His first public appearance was 
made with the Warsaw Philharmonic Society in 1903. In 
1907 he came to this country, where he spent a year and a 
half, playing on various occasions in New York and else- 
where. He returned to Europe, where he appeared as 
soloist in many cities. He has been concertmaster of the 
Petrograd (now Leningrad) Symphony Orchestra, the 
Helsingfors Symphony Orchestra, the Christiania Phil- 
harmonic Society, and the Stockholm Concert Cociety. He 
played Sibelius’ violin concerto at Stockholm, Gothenburg 
and Christiania, under the composer’s personal supervision. 
In Sweden and Norway during the war years he was 
Leopold Auer’s assistant teacher. At Christiania he led a 
string quartet, and in Stockholm he formed the Burgin 
Quartet, which toured Scandinavia and Finland. In the 
autumn of 1920 he came to Boston as concertmaster of the 
Symphony Orchestra. 

Myron H. Whitney has joined the pianoforte depart- 
ment of the conservatory. He is a son of William L 
Whitney, of the voice faculty, and bears the name of his 
distinguished grandfather. 

Minot A. Beale, concertmaster of the Conservatory Or- 
chestra, has been made a member of the violin faculty. He 
was graduated from the Conservatory in 1922, and has had 
large orchestral experience both in the school and else- 
where. 

In the department of wind and percussion instruments 
Carl Ludwig will teach the tympani. He is a member of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

Alice M. Whitehouse, a Conservatory graduate, who for 
several years past has been a junior teacher of solfeggio, is 
promoted to faculty membership. 

The French language, conversation and literature, will 
be taught by Lucienne Foubert. who has previously taught 
at several schools of greater Boston. 

Dr. Francis L. Strickland will give, for the first time at 
the Conservatory, courses in educational psychology and 
the principles of education. He is a member of the de- 
partment of education at Boston University. 


CHERKASSKY PLEASES AS CONDUCTOR 


Paul Cherkassky conducted an orchestra for thirty Boston 
Symphony musicians at a lawn fete in New London recently, 
and, according to accounts received here, proved himself a 
leader of noteworthy ability. Mr. Cherkassky’s program 
was similar to those played at the “Pop” concerts 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. Opening in spirited 
fashion with the popular Stars and Stripes Forever, by 
Sousa, the conductor proceeded with Weber's familiar 
overture to Oberon, followed by Waldteufel’s gay waltz, 
Estudiantina. He closed his first group with a fantasia 
drawn from Madame Butterfly. 

A second group began with Delibes’ Cortege de Bacchus, 
continued with that perennial favorite, Kreisler’s Liebes- 
freud, then the lovely Valse Triste of Sibelius, and a fan- 
tasia from Lohengrin. The final group comprised a Spanish 
rhapsody by Albeniz, A Night in Seville, the Blue Danube 
Waltz of Johann Strauss, and, for a stirring last number, 
Tschaikowsky’s dramatic overture, 1812. The young Rus- 
sian conductor and his splendid body of musicians were re- 
ceived with enthusiasm by a warmly appreciative audience. 

Mr. Cherkassky came to America last season to join the 
first violin section of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
He: was born in Odessa in 1891, studied in Russia at the 
Petrograd Conservatory, and taught in the Odessa Im- 
perial School from 1909 to 1911. After a distinguished 
concert career in Russia, he went to Helsingfors, Finland, 
where he succeeded Richard Burgin as concertmaster of the 
Helsingfors Symphony Orchestra. Here he also played the 
violin concerto of Sibelius. That composer expressed his 
interest further by dedicating to Mr. Cherkassky his six 
impromptus. 


CONSERVATORY Prizes AND SCHOLARSHIPS 


The August bulletin of the New England Conservatory 
announces the competition for the annual Joseph Pulitzer 
scholarship, amounting to $1,500, to be awarded to the stu- 
dent of music in America who is deemed the “most talented 
and deserving,” to enable him to study in Europe. The 
scholarship is to be awarded in a composition competition 
ending February 1,-1925, and is open to students of either 
sex in the United States. The dean of the faculty will 
furnish details on request. The Endicott Prizes in com- 
position are also announced, Competition for these is con 


fined to Conservatory students and ends on 


17 


each 


April 1, 


prize carrying also a Conservatory scholarship. J..¢ 
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CARLOS 
SALZEDO 


the distinguished harpist 


as another notable member of 
its faculty. Students of the 
harp will recognize the dis- 
tinction of instruction from 
one of the foremost harpists 
of our day. 


Mr. 
with the inauguration of The 
Curtis Institute’s first season 
October Ist. Applications are 
now being received. The Cur- 
tis Institute offers free 
scholarship in this, as in other 
branches of study. 
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DEMOCRATIZATION OF GRAND OPERA 


By Rene Devries 


The democratization of grand opera took place in St. 
Louis this week. The movement which was launched by 
Guy Golterman will sweep the country. As the general 
representative of the Musica. Courter stepped out of his 
train in St. Louis, he was greeted with signs of Carmen 
placarded on the front window of taxis, and he asked a 
“What does that mean, Carmen?” “Well,” an- 
chauffeur, “you must come from quite a distance, 
uld know that Carmen is being sung at the Muni- 


chauffeur : 
wered the 
r you w 


cipal Theater throughout the week,” We noticed the same 
ign on all the buses in St. Louis, printed in red and yel- 
low. the Spanish colors, and we recognized at once that 
St. Louis was doing its very best to help Mr, Golterman 
n his plan to democratize grand opera in this country. 
Upon reaching our hotel, we bought the Daily Post-Dis- 
patch and noticed that Richard L. Stokes devoted four 
columns to the performance of Carmen. His first sen- 
tences carried a message to musicians all over this country: 
“There was more than a performance of Carmen last 
night at the Municipal Theater. There was a rite of de- 
liverance, of purification, The very stage itself appeared 
to exult—like a captive freed from his shackles, like a king- 
dom redeemed from maleficent sorceries, like a cathedral 
cleansed of barbarous impieties. At last a true temple of 


art, it was consecrated with a masterpiece great in drama 
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and philosophy, and to the last bar of music incandescent 
with genius.” 

Later in the day, we congratulated Mr. Stokes on his 
beautiful review and called him one of the champions who 
will make possible the democratization of grand opera in 
America. After a moment or two at the hotel, we took a 
ride, and, coming close to the Municipal Theater, we noticed 
a big sign “Zone of Quiet—Opera.” Isn't it remarkable in 
a public park—Forest Park—that children as well as grown- 
ups will give up any kind of entertainment; will stop shout- 
ing, and even stop talking, while the opera is on, and that 
nightly 10,000 people pack the Municipal Theater, a_ unique 
theater in the world. The St. Louis Municipal Theater 
has been written about not only in the Musicat Courter, 
but in all the leading publications of this and other con- 
tinents. For the performance of Carmen, 2,000 seats were 
given free, this in accordance with the rules of the park 
management. Two thousand seats were sold at fifty cents, 
3,000 at a dollar, 2,500 at $2.00 and 600 box seats at $2.50. 
At the performance witnessed by this visitor, there was not 
a vacant seat to be seen in the vast auditorium. Richard 
apes, dean of critics in St. Louis and reviewer for the 
Globe-Democrat of that city, was encountered also by this 
reporter and he said: 

‘The prediction frequently made that if the Municipal 
Theater were ever to be put to legitimate opera uses the 
art-loving people of St. Louis would be astonished at the 
beauty of their possession of that marvelous al fresco 
playhouse, was more than verified by last night's initial per- 
formance of Georges Bizet’s Carmen, as put on by the 
splendid entourage assembled by Guy Golterman of St 
Louis, our far-visioned and enterprising projector of big 
things in the spectacular lyric art.’ 

Guy GOLTERMAN. 

Coming back after our ride, we were ushered to Guy 
Golterman’s suite at the Chase Hotel. There were assem- 
bled there the musical heads of his enterprise: Ernst Knoch, 
the well known conductor, and Isaac Van Grove, assistant 
to Polacco in the Chicago Opera Association and an all- 
around musician. After exchanging the compliments of 
the day, we told Mr, Golterman the object of our visit, and 
said: “We have followed for many years the evolution of 
grand opera in America and believe that your new project 
should have a far-reaching effect in the giving of grand 
opera in America. The giving of opera must be made popu- 
lar as to price and place, and you have championed that 
cause better than any one else in this, or in other coun- 
tries.” 

“Soft pedal, please,” 
for which he is so well known. 
alone I could accomplish nothing. af 

“True,” we answered, “but you are a symbol by which 
grand opera in America will be democratized. If your 
name were Smith or Johnson, it would not change the ulti- 
mate results. It happens that you are Mr. Golterman, the 
sponsor of a cause that should and will be supported by 
all those who favor grand opera as a means to develop 
the intelligence of the masses and in giving them a diver- 
tissement that will flatter their ears and develop their 
minds. Where did you get your chorus?’ 

“We have 182 volunteer choristers—that is to say, the 
chorus men and women have given their services free to 
the cause. Mr. Knoch came here fifteen days ago. Every 
night he rehearsed his choristers, who are from every walk 
of life. Leading society men and women, lawyers, doctors, 
musicians and laymen are singing in our chorus. They did 
not know a note, but learned the music and text of Carmen 
in two weeks, and, imbued by the enthusiasm of their leader, 
Mr. Knoch, and for the cause for which they are fighting, 
they have obtained results heretofore unknown from an 
amateur organization.” 

“What about the ballet?” 

“For the ballet we got fifty volunteers and, trained by 
Giuseppi Bonfiglio, they have accomplished results unsur- 
passed in the annals of grand opera. This corps de ballet 
composed of fifty volunteers was selected from pupils of 
the St. Louis dancing studios.” 

“What about the orchestra?” 

“You may ask Frank Gecks, president of the local Fed- 
eration of Musicians in St. Louis, and he will answer you. 
Here he comes!” 

We turned around to the newcomer, who answered our 
query thus: “The orchestra is made up of men who have 
played symphonic music and grand opera, and some have 
played in vaudeville houses, moving picture theaters, but 
they all feel elated to play for such a wonderful cause and 
we all are indebted to Mr. Golterman.” 

How Sr. Louis Doss It. 


We then left Mr. Golterman and went to lunch. We 
bought the St. Louis Times as a lunch companion and were 
very happy to see an editorial with a big heading “Grand 
Opera Out-of-Doors,” followed by a quarter of a column 
devoted to the opera. The following is clipped from this 
beautiful editorial of the Times: 

“Several years ago we had a glimpse of Verdi and Leon- 
cavallo in surroundings that made a new thing of Aida 
and Pagliacci. There is no indoor stage anywhere in the 
world that lends itself in space and surroundings, as our 
Municipal stage does, to the rende ring of the opera stories. 

“Now we are having the opportunity of seeing Carmen 
as it has never been done. In the old days of Minnie Hauk 
and the later old days of Calve there was much fuss over 
the Carmen that those ladies did, but the narrow platforms 
of the largest theaters and opera houses were Lilliputian by 
the side of the vast space in which armies and troops of 
villagers and live stock move at ease on our stage in Forest 
Park. The thing is stupendous as viewed by old standards. 
It suggests that the time will come when the public will 
wonder why it was patient with the indoor make-believe 
when the out-of-door reality is so easy to have. 

“And the larger opportunities mean much for the artists. 
Mme. Peralta, that charming Californian with a Spanish 
name, is one of the greatest of all Carmens, but is even 
greater than her own earlier interpretations because of the 
spacious surroundings that are hers in the Municipal Theater. 
And it will be so with all capable artists and all grand opera. 
It may be said that certain of the important works cannot 
he done out of doors because of the written requirements 
of the author, Al) ef which is rubbish, There are few 


said Mr. Golterman, with that smile 
“T am one of many, and 
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instances where slight changes cannot be made to throw 
out of doors practically every scene. For example, Count 
Arheim’s heart might as well be bowed down in the open 
air as in his drawing room, to use a familiar example from 
the Bohemian Girl. 

“The present revival of grand opera in the yy oy om 
Theater is a notable achievement. The pioneering ‘done by 
Director General Golterman is of distinct public value.” 

Artists Are STUNNED. 

As we were finishing our lunch, we looked around and 
noticed several of the artists of the company, and, being 
asked by them if we had come to St. Louis with a view 
of reviewing the performance of Carmen, we set their minds 
at rest by informing them that the Musica Courter had 
one of its very best cofrespondents in St. Louis—Oscar 
Condon—at one time representative for Loudon Charlton 
and who later succeeded his employer as business manager 
of the St. Louis Orchestra. Everybody in St. Louis knows 
Condon, He is very popular—has attended all the sym- 
phonic concerts ever given in St. Louis and has patronized 
music in all its branches. We told them further that the 
object of our visit was to get an idea how the masses were 
taking to grand opera. They all spoke at once: “Wonder- 
ful! Oh they like it!” “You should have been here last 
night.” “You will judge for yourself tonight.” “Why 
everybody in St. Louis speaks about Golterman, the Muni- 
cipal Opera and Carmen.” “Yes,” said James Wolf, basso 
of the Metropolitan, and formerly of the Chicago ‘Opera, 
“I sing a small part here and the dailies have given me 
half a column. I never got as much as that when I sang 
a big role in any other city. Am I happy? I should say 
so! St. Louis is a great opera town. They are opera mad.” 
Then added Oliviero, tenor of the Chicago Opera, who 
also is a member of the Municipal Theater of St. Louis 
for the performance of Carmen: “Mr. Golterman is a 
manager or impresario such as I have never met in my 
career. I have sung all over the world, but one like him 
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I have never seen nor heard of. 
well, but he does not think this sufficient. 
that he pays the hotel bills for all the artists? Tells us 
to sign the tab and just put ‘charge to Golterman.’ That's 
an impresario for you. Do you know that Mr. Golterman 
does not stop at that? Our hotels, our food and laundry 
and everything that we need in the hotel is paid for by him 
and he gives us the privilege of using any taxi and charg- 
ing same to him.” 

We looked surprised. Then Oliviero, Wolf, Vallé and 
Lappas produced a little coin that looked very much like 
a nickel with a hole in it, and said, “Here it is. We have 
only to show that to the driver. It has a charge number. 
We get out of the cab, say: ‘46 or whatever number is 
marked on the piece and the fee is charged to Golterman’s 
account and the ride is free. Do you know another man- 
ager like that?” 

We said we did not. As we came down from the roof 
garden, we met in the main lobby of the luxurious Chase 
Hotel, Ernst Knoch. “Ah, welcome again,” shouted the 
sympathetic conductor, “but why did you not come last 
night? I directed the performance of Carmen and looked 
all over for you. I thought you were coming.” 

“No, my dear Mr. Knoch, I did not come to St. Louis 
to review any performance. I understand you have done 
wonderful work here. This morning Mr. Golterman, as 
you know, told me what you had done in training the 
chorus so well in fifteen days. You certainly are some 
drill master.” 

“Ah—” ejaculated Knoch, “I love it—a drill master 
I love it. What a wonderful man Mr. Golterman is. | 
was resting after my appearances as guest conductor in 
Germany when I got a cable from Mr. Golterman. Me 
for him and me for it, I said to myself, and, though I had 
contemplated resting, dreaming about the moon and _ look- 
ing at mountains, | engaged my passage and came right to 
St. Louis. Am I happy? Well today I am the happiest 
man in the world, You know the opera here is only the 
beginning of a big chain of operas. Don’t say that | told 
you all these things, but Mr. Golterman has a plan, now 
that Carmen is a success. The Asheville people are coming 
here tonight. They may want to do the same thing in 
Asheville next year—a sort of opera festival in the open 
air. Think of a performance of Tannhauser in the open 
air! Do you know of anything more marvelous than that? 
Such a joy! I cannot express it. It is wonderful, and | 
prefer to be here more than any other corner on earth. As 
I heard said this morning, we are democratizing opera in 
St. Louis, and this week will make history in the annals 
of opera in this country. Asheville will not be the only 
place either, with St. Louis, that will have grand opera 
al ‘fresco on a scale as big as here.” 

“Where else, maestro?” 

“Ah, that would be telling, but I understand Mr. Golter- 
man has an idea for next year and the ensuing one to have 
grand opera like we are doing here, for a week or two in 
five other large cities in America. There are schools of 
music, choral societies, and ballet schools in every large 
city in this country. Fifteen days are enough to train young 
men and women in the singing of the choruses in many 
grand opera. Now every year they can add one more to 
their repertory so that inside of ten years those men and 
women will know at least ten grand operas and the season 
can be extended. People don’t care in what language 
opera is sung, but the people generally believe that grand 
opera is only for the high-brows and that others don’t know 
what it is all about. Go tonight to the Municipal Theater 
and you will see if they don’t understand grand opera.” 

Isaac VAN GROVE 

“Van,” as he is called by his friends, was as enthusiastic 
as Knoch. He told this representative that Mr. Golterman 
was a man of big vision; that he had discovered a way of 
popularizing grand opera in America by giving the people 
what they wanted at very low cost, and in selecting his reper- 
tory from among the most popular operas. “Language will 
not make any difference,” said Van Grove, “as you cannot 
expect words to be understandable in an amphitheater that 
holds 10,000. They want to hear the music and the sing- 
ing. Words do not make any difference. Tonight, for in- 
stance, the baritone will sing in Russian though he knows 
the part in French, but as he sings much better in his native 
tongue I told him to sing in Russian. Lappas sings Don 
Jose in French. Last night Manuel Salazar sang it in 
Italian. Tonight Maria Louise Escobar sings in Italian; 
Peralta sang in French, and this evening you will hear five 
languages sung on the stage at the same time—English by 
most of the chorus, though quite a few sing in Italian and 
French, and one member in Russian; three principals in 
French, and the balance in Italian. Nobody will object. 
You won't object yourself and you know all those lan- 
guages with the exception of Russian. What difference 
will it make to you? If all you want is a good perform- 
ance, I believe you will enjoy it.” 

NIGHT OF THE PERFORMANCE 


The balance of the day was enjoyed in talking to sev- 
eral St. Louis celebrities, critics, lawyers, bankers, railroad 
men, and, after an enjoyable dinner, we found -ourselves 
among the first spectators at the Municipal Theater. We 
had arranged to arrive early in order to get a view of the 
crowd. At 7:30 they came in droves. Bus after bus 
brought in ‘thousands of opera devotees. “Rent a cushion!” 
shouted some boys. “You can enjoy the performance bet- 
ter if you sit easy,” yelled a youngster who wore the uni- 
form of a Scout. We declined. We wanted to hear a per- 
formance al fresco with none of the luxuries to be found 
in a downtown theater. “Get a whistle!” shouted some 
other boys. “What's that, a whistle?” we inquired. “Are 
they going to hiss any singer tonight?” The little boy 
looked at us in surprise. “Don’t you know what a whistle 
is?” As we said “no” he answered: “Well that’s sort of a 
‘pop’. It is made here.” We tasted it and found it pretty 
good. “Eskimo pie,” shouted other boys, while many were 
seen eating peanuts and quite a few oranges and fruit of 
some description, Here indeed is democratization of opera, 
we thought. One of the ushers took a fancy to us. “Been 
here long?” he inquired. “No, just arrived.” “Opera 
brought you here?” SYep” “Some opera, believe mr 
We are turning. them out tonight. 10,000 strong and the 


Fancy, he pays us all 
you know 


late comers will only be able to get seats for tomorrow 


night. Z 
big nights in St. 


Wednesday, Thursday, Friday and Saturday, the 
wis, and you see the beginning of the 
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week has been nearly as good. Quite a fellow that Mr. 
Golterman. Know him?” 

Not being in the mood for talking, but wanting to hear 
more, we answered: “No.” “Quite an idea, grand opera. 
Look at the picture! Well, man alive, you never will see 
a thing of the kind. You will find yourself on that piazza 
in Madrid. (Our man probably did not read the program 
carefully.) But wait for the third scene in the mountains 
well, you would think you were in the Rockies. The sce- 
nery is nothing—nature, that’s what you want. Well, you 
have it right here. Now watch out for the last scene. Some 
scene, believe me, in front of that arena. Carmen and her 
lover will be driven in a carriage loaned to the management 
by Anheuser Busch. You know the Busches? Well, they 
used to drive in that carriage some thirty years ago in this 


town. Some cab! Well, then, you will see horses on the 
stage. Some show! You aren't one of them singers, are 
you? 

y “No. ” 


“Well, they all say that the management here has put 
grand in opera.” We excused ourselves and went on up to 
the free seats, where we sat a few minutes to get a view 
of the stage. It was then five minutes to eight and there 
were no more seats to be had here so we sat on one of the 
steps and engaged in conversation with an old lady. 

“Have you ever seen this show?” she asked. 

“Yes, many times, but never under such conditions.” 

“What do you mean by such conditions?” 

“Never in the open.” 

“What a night. Isn't it glorious here? Nice and cool 
after a torrid day. There was a time when I could have 
bought a seat near the front, but today I have to get in 
free, but thousands of others do it and you can hear as well 
here as down farther. 
voice comes up, and then look above the stage. 
those megaphones. They carry the voice just fine.” 

“Oh. I see you have been here before.” 


_ “Yes, last night. They tell me that Spanish girl, Escobar, 
is quite good, and that Greek tenor has a big reputation, 


o” 


too, hasn’t he? 
“Yes, I believe he has.” 


“And the conductor, they say he is the youngest con- 


ductor of opera. Is that right?” 
“No, but he is a good one.” 
“Are you a musician?” 
“Sometimes.” 


“Do you see that man walking up and down the steps?” 


“Fe 
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“That's our superintendent of public works. He loves 
music. You see he comes here ten minutes before time. 
That’s his young lady with him. She, too, must be a music 
lover.” As the orchestra men now made their way to the 
pit, silence reigned supreme. 

THe PERFORMANCE 

Van Grove lifted his hand and the performance was on 

Ten thousand people had their eyes focussed on the baton 
(Continued on page 40) 
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LATE SUMMER ACTIVITIES IN CHICAGO 


Fall Term of American Conservatory to Open September 11— Adolf Muhlmann to Visit Europe Next Summer—Other News 


Chicago, August 30,—This office has taken a stand which 
has been admired by musicians in this community, in up- 


holding the business ethics of musicians in Chicago. Com- 
plaints have been registered by leading musicians which 
have been published in these columns, and, as stated pre- 


viously, space will always be given to advertisers as well 
as to non-advertisers to air those difficulties. Often the 


tand of this office has placed it in a very awkward posi- 
tion. Staunch personal friends of the writer have not been 
spared, Friends hip cannot exist, if one desires to give 


every one a fair chance, 

Lhis preamble was made necessary by a visit at this office 
this week of Giovanni Gennaro, Now Mr, Gennaro, who 
has had all his musical training in Italy, has been in this 
country for some thirty years. He is an all-around musi- 
cian, he plays various instruments, sings, has conducted 
orchestras as well as bands, and occupies a position here 
that entitles him to protest when another teacher uses un- 
aesthetic methods to take a pupil from him, “Is the Chi- 
cago office of the Musica, Courter willing to take the 
defense of any teacher,” asked Mr. Gennaro when he called 
here on Wednesday afternoon, August 27, “or is your 
column only open to certain parties?” 

“Everybody is treated alike,” was the answer. “We made 
muir stand known several years ago and will not change 
our platform, We will air trouble without considering who 
our friends or enemies are. What is wrong cannot be 
righted even if our friends are doing the wrong, so if you 
have a complaint to register, do it without any fear of 
being treated any way but impartially.” 

Then Mr. Gennaro informed us that one of his pupils, 
Anna Caressi-Rabmattini, had come to him on February 
4, 1924, a novice in the art of singing, and was able to ap- 
pear at an operatic song recital and annual commencement 
given by the Gennaro’ School of Bel Canto and Fine Arts, 
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assisted by a symphony orchestra, at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel on June 22, singing at the time, in French, the Micaela 
aria, Je Dis, from Bizet's Carmen, and, in Italian, Mascher- 
oni’s Eternamente. Since then she has been coaxed to leave 
Mr. Gennaro’s studio and study with another vocal teacher. 

“You see,” said Mr. Gennaro, “I gave the young lady a 
partial scholarship. She could pay only so much, and, as 
she was talented and a hard worker, I made a concession. 
Besides singing, I taught her solfege and piano; as I think 
a vocal student must also be a musician. I did a great deal 
for that young girl. She improved and apparently was 
happy to be under my tutelage. I spoke about her to many, 
and unfortunately to one who advised her to be heard by 
another vocal teacher. No harm in that. A student is abso- 
lutely free to go and be heard by others in order to get the 
views of another teacher, but what is absolutely wrong is 
for that other teacher to criticize the work of a colleague. 
‘Your teacher,’ said that other vocal teacher, ‘is a nonentity. 
He knows nothing about the voice. Why don’t you come 
to me? You need voice placing very badly. ou have 
been poorly trained.’ ‘Well, you see,’ answered my student, 
‘my teacher gives me lessons at a very moderate cost. | 
was told by many that I was doing well.’ ‘Oh, friends will 
always praise you,’ was the answer. ‘We are telling you 
the truth. Now do as you wish, Of course, my fee is 
much higher than that of your present teacher, but in view 
of the fact that you cannot pay any more, we will take you 
at the same low rate. A sort of free scholarship we will 
give you.’ Now, that’s my story,” said Mr. Gennaro. “Are 
you going to publish it?” We answered in the affirmative. 

Any teacher in Chicago, who has any complaint of the 
same kind to register, can always feel assured that the 
writer will listen most attentively to his or her claim, and 
though he will not take part in any controversy that may 
arise, he will do all in his power to make some of the musi- 
cians of Chicago use better esthetic methods to get busi- 
ness. 

Marie Zenpt To Sinc In New York. 

Marie Sidenius Zendt, who made such a brilliant success 
at her debut in New York City last winter, has been en- 
gaged to sing there on October 18 at a concert given by 
the Swedish Choral Society. Mrs. Zendt writes to this 
office that the conductor of that society knew of her work 
from friends who had heard her, and also through the 
Musicat Courrer and the press. She adds: “So it pays; 
yes, it pays to advertise.” 

AMERICAN Conservatory Notes. 

The fall term of the American Conservatory will open 
Thursday, September 11. A very large attendance is in- 
dicated by the reservations. 

Josef Lhevinne and Mme, Delia Vale ri geen conduct 
master classes for the summer session of 1 

John J. Hattstaedt and Mrs. omen. _ returned 
after a most enjoyable sojourn in the East, including a few 
days at the beautiful summer home of the Valeris at Shore- 
ham, Long Island, and at the Keen Valley Inn, Adiron- 
dacks, with the Lhevinnes. 

Adolf Weidig and Mrs. Weidig made a delightful tour 
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AN AMERICAN SINGER IN BELGRADE. 
Luella Meluis, the American coloratura, in front of the royal 
palace at Belgrade, capital of Jugoslavia. Mme. Meluis was 
the first American singer to have the honor of singing at the 
Royal Opera, Belgrade, and scored a success which will take 
her back there next season. With her is M, Amidi, the 
Jugoslavian Minister of Fine Arts. When this snapshot was 
taken Mme. Meluis had just been received by the King and 

decorated with the Jugoslavian Medal of Honor. 











through Norway and Sweden, proceeding from there to 
Germany. They attended some of the famous operatic per- 
formances at the Prinz-Regenten Theater, Munich, and the 
music festival at Salzburg, Austria, where they met Mr. 
and Mrs, Frederick Stock. 

Karleton Hackett and Mrs, Hackett have returned from 
their vacation at Estes Park, Col. Heniot Levy and family 
are occupying their cottage at this beautiful mountain re- 
sort. 

The examinations for free scholarships will be held from 
September 5 to 9. 

MUHLMANN Schoo. or Opera. 

Adolf Muhlmann, the well known vocal teacher at the 
Gunn School of Music and director of the Opera School, 
has just returned from Bay View, Mich., where he success- 
fully conducted a summer master class at the Bay View 
University. Mr. Muhlmann plans to go to Europe next 
summer to renew friendship and acquaintances in musical 
circles over there. He will also study conditions in the oper- 
atic field for the benefit of his professional pupils, who seek 
to go to Europe to get operatic routine. 

For that reason Mr, Muhlmann gave notice to the board 
of directors of the Bay View Assembly that he will not 
be able to teach in Bay View next summer, which news was 
accepted with regret. However, officials, pupils and friends 
hope to see Mr. Muhlmann again during the season of 1926. 
Meanwhile in Chicago registrations for vocal lessons and 
for the Opera Class are coming in fast, and Mr. Muhlmann’s 
activity will start in full swing at the opening of the new 
school year on September 18. 

Oumrirorr AT GLACIER NATIONAL Park. 

From Glacier National Park, Prof. Boza Oumiroff, of the 
Bush Conservatory, sent this office a post-card dated August 
23, on which he wrote: “Many best greetings from this de- 
lightful place. I enjoyed myself much and hope to spend 
another summer here. With all my-.heartiest greetings.” 

RENE Devries. 


Vreeland to Sing at American Music Festival 


Contracts for an appearance by Jeannette Vreeland at the 
National American Musical Festival in Buffalo have been 
signed. Miss Vreeland will sing there on October 7 in a 
program of works by American composers. 
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| REVIEWS AND NEW MUSIC 





[The following is a list of books and new music received 
during the week ending August 28. Detailed reviews of 
those selections which this department deems sufficiently 
omar and important musically will appear in a later 
issue. 


(H. F. W. Deane & Sons, The Year Book Press, Ltd., London) 


A LITTLE ORGAN BOOK. Compiled in memory of 
Hubert Parry. 

(J. Fischer & Bro., New York) 

THE HOUND OF HEAVEN, a music drama, by 
Humphrey J. Stewart. Poem by Francis Thompson. 

A LAD WENT A-WOOING, song by Walter Golde. 
Lyric by Isabel Leighton. 

A KISS IN XANADU, pantomime in three scenes, by 
Deems Taylor. Scenario by Winthrop Ames, 

(The Willis Music Co., Cincinnati, 0.) 

THE THREE MAJORS, a first triad and analysis book 
for beginners, by Dorothy Gaynor Blake. 

C MAJOR ON PARADE, a scale recreation for piano, 
by Julia Fox, 

FIVE TUNE-FUL TALES, with the melody alternating 
between the right and left hand, by John J. Thomas. The 
Wooden Sentry, When Phyllis Dances, The Candlestick 
Maker, The Puppet-master, and Poor Richard, published 
separately. 

IN OCTOBER SUNSHINE, eight melodious recreations 
for piano, by Roger W. Woodrow. 


(The Boston Music Co., Boston) 


YOU, JUST YOU DEAR, AND I, song by Godfrey 
Nutting. Poem by Noél C. Stephenson. 

YOU SMILE AT DAWN, song by Frank E. Tours. 
Poem by John Steel. 

PO LING AND MING TOY, a Chinese suite for piano, 
by Rudolph Friml. 


(The Arthur P. Schmidt Co., New York) 


BE GLAD, O YE RIGHTEOUS, for mixed voices, by 
William R. Spence. 

LET NOT YOUR HEART BE TROUBLED, for 
mixed voices, by J. Frank Russell, Text St. John XIV: 


GOD PLANTED A GARDEN, for mixed voices, by 
F. Leslie Calver. 

ART THOU WEARY? for mixed voices, by Paul 
Ambrose. Text by John M. Neale. 

VARIATIONS FOR PIANO ON MARY HAD A 
LITTLE LAMB, in the styles of ten composers, by Ed- 
ward Ballantine. 

ALBUM OF FIRST PIECES, for piano, by Cuthbert 
Harris. 

THE FAUN, for piano, by George F. Hamer. 

OUR GIRL SCOUTS MARCH, for piano,:by G, A. 
Grant Schaefer. 

LILY BELLS, waltz-idyl, for piano, by August Nolck. 

MARIONETTES, for piano, by G. A. Grant-Schaefer. 
The Dancing Bear, Black Dinah, The Tin Soldier and the 
French Doll, published separately. 

FROM THE HILLS, piano compositions by Leonard 
Butler, A Morning Song, Noontide and At Sundown, pub- 
lished separately, 

DREAM VALLEY, for piano, by Ernest Harry Adams. 

MY LADY DAFFODILL, for piano, by Ernest Harry 
Adams. 

THE WIND IN THE WILLOWS, for piano, by Ernest 
Harry Adams. 

TWENTY-FIVE MELODIC STUDIES (pedal scales 
and trio playing), for organ, by Edward Hardy. 

TWENTY TINY TUNES, with or without words, for 
the tiny pianist, by Marie Seuel-Holst. 

MEDITATIONS ON HOLLINGSIDE (Jesus, Lover 
of My Soul), for organ, by George A. Burdett. 

POSTLUDE ON ST. THOMAS (Awake and Sing the 
Song), for organ, by George A. Burdett. 

STARLIGHT, for violin, by Marion G. Osgood. 

POLONAISE CAPRICE, for violin, by Marion G. Os- 


good, 

SARABANDE IN D MINOR (G. F. Handel), tran- 
scribed for violin and piano by Alfred Moffat. 

CORRENTE, IL MERCATO (N. Porpora), transcribed 
for violin and piano by Alfred Moffat. 

A GREETING, for violin and piano, by J. F. Zimmer- 
mann. 

MELANIA, Old English song, adapted and arranged 
for voice and piano by Alfred Moffat. 

THE ROSE WILL BLOOM AGAIN, song, by Cuth- 
bert Harris. Text by Edward Oxenford. 

DRINK TO ME ONLY WITH THINE EYES, song, 
arranged by G. A. Grant-Schaefer. Text by Ben Johnson. 

ACROSS THE FIELDS, song, by Leland Clarke. Text 
by Ina Coolbrith. 

BY THE BENDING TIDE, song, by Florence Newell 
Barbour, lyric by William Eliery Channing. 

ALL IN ALL, song, by Charles H. Morse. Words by 
Bliss Carman, 

THE DESERT TRAIL, song by John W. Metcalf. 
Words by Frederick H. Martens. 

GOD OF ISRAEL, sacred songs, by J. Lamont Galbraith. 

IF I BUT LIFT MINE EYES, sacred song, by Carrie 
Belyea Lent. Words by Geneva Lent. 

A LITTLE WHILE, sacred song, by Harry Vibbard. 
Text by Henry Muchmore. 


Miscellaneous Music 





(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York) 


Thou Hast My Heart (Song) 
By Edward Shippen Barnes 
This is called “a query.” It should rather be dubbed 
an affirmation. It says what it has to say in no uncertain 
terms, and isa straight-out piece of love music, a passion- 
ate, powerful, impressive piece of writing which should 
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give pleasure to all who like sincerity and simplicity com- 
bined. It is very well constructed. The hand of the master 
is visible in the arrangement, and the voice part is par- 
ticularly successfully treated. A very good number! 


Les Tambourins 
By Francois Couperin 
Freely Transcribed for Violin and Piano, with Counterpoint 
Added by Wallingford Riegger 
Wallingford Riegger has recently been placed in the spot- 
light by the fact that he has won several prizes for his 
compositions, He is evidently a skilled musician, and in 
this arrangement he shows himself to be a contrapuntalist 
of taste and ability. The violin and piano are both of 
them effectively treated, and this new arrangement should 
find favor, especially with teachers. 


(Oliver Ditson Company, Boston) 


New Songs 





Torments of Love by Werner Josten, The Great Farewell 
by Bruno Huhn, The House on the Road by 
Mrs, M. H. Gulesian (Grace Warner), 
The Primrose by John Tasker Howard 

Werner Josten has proved himself to have a pleasing 
talent which is winning the success it deserves. This new 
song will not, perhaps, add greatly to it, but will do it no 
harm. It is not as original as some of Mr. Josten’s work, 
and the words are not altogether successfully fitted to the 
melody. It need not be added that it is skilfully made. 

Bruno Huhn has the faculty of writing strong, stirring, 
idealistic tunes, and this is one of them. Why it arrives 
at the reviewer’s desk ten years after publication is one 
of those things which publishers may know but which the 
reviewer never does. It happens just every once in a while 
that things with old copyright dates come through... . 
No less a mystery is the fact that this song is not more 
often on recital programs. It is a rousing tune and ought 
to be more familiar than it is. 

The House On the Road is a song for children, very 
quaint, pretty and simple. It will be liked. 

The Primrose also is a very simple piece, written in a 
fairly good imitation of ancient style as the poem seems to 
suggest. A very nice song! 


(Lorenz Publishing Co., Dayton, Ohio) 


Psaltery and Harp 
Scripture Anthems for Church Choirs 

This is a collection of twenty-one anthems made upon 
Scripture texts. They are all recent works, though many 
of them appear from the copyright notices to have been 
published separately between 1920 and the present year. 
Their names are too extended to enumerate in full, but the 
authors may be listed: Ira B. Wilson, Paul Bliss, Lee G. 
Kratz, E. S. Lorenz, Walter Heaton, Carrie B. Adams, H, 
von Berge, J. H. Rosecrans, R. M. Stults, Marie M. Hine, 
William J. Kirkpatrick, E. D. Mund and Alfred Beirly. 

The style of all of these anthems is characterized by very 
great simplicity, and there are none of them that will pre- 
sent any difficulties that will put them out of reach of the 
average volunteer choir. There are occasional solos, but 
they, too, are simple, and there is a good deal of part- 
writing, but all of it so managed that the effect is gained 
without passing outside of the easy grades of performance. 
There is much beauty in these works, and it is beauty of a 
sturdy devotional character which should appeal not only 
to choirs and organists but also to congregations, Per- 
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haps one should also mention the fine vigor of many of the 
tunes, such vigor as is always effective for church service 
and will be much appreciated. M. J. 





Diaz at Idle Isle 


Rafaelo Diaz, the tenor, is spending a short vacation by 
idling his time away at Idle Isle, one of the Thousand 
Islands in Northern New York. However, it is not all 
play, for he reports several private appearances at local 
summer homes. Mr. Diaz has just been booked for an ap- 
pearance with the Utica Orchestral Society next October, 
as well as a joint appearance with Sascha Jacobsen in Mont- 
gomery, Ala., on October 27. 
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The reason amateurs like the old time light opera, 
The Bells of Corneville, is because it is ringing music. 
—_- —@-— - 

“Poverty,” said Lord Rosebery, “produces master- 
pieces and wealth smothers them.” ‘That does not 
apply to music. 

— —O--— 

Wagner and Tschaikowsky were most often repre- 
sented on the programs of the Goldman Central Park 
Concerts. Is anyone surprised ? 

Some of the most violent of the enemies of mod- 
ernistic music call it decadent. The term is ridicu- 
lous. Music cannot be decadent, and whoever finds 
it so doubtless harbors the decadence in his own 
mind, 

jepoaiveliianaieat 

If the truth must be told, those huge boatloads 
of Americans returning from Europe every day are 
hurrying here to be in time to purchase tickets for 
the San Carlo Opera month at the Jolson Theater, 
commencing Monday, September 22, It will be For- 
tune Gallo’s eighth consecutive season in New York 
and everyone hopes that it may prove to be his 
biggest. 

inside 

The 1924 season of the Fontainebleau School of 
Music, just ending, has been by all odds the most 
successful in the history of the school. There were 
no less than 125 American artists, teachers and ad- 
vanced music students enrolled this summer, and the 
famous old palace was a scene of industrious, happy 
study. Conditions have been better than ever before, 
due in large part to the efficiency, tact and knowledge 
of America and Americans possessed ‘by Camille 
: Decreus, director of the school, and his gifted wife. 
‘It was also due to the quality of students, which all 
the professors agreed had never been so high as this 


year, 
Well, well, well! There is nothing so new about 
music after all. Prof, Curt Sachs, of the Univer- 
sity of Berlin, has just translated, so to say, a popu- 
lar song of Babylon, which he calculates to be about 
3,000 years old. It is recorded on a plate from 
Assur, and the lyric is still there, too. The tune 

i sticks to a five-tone scale without half tones, accord- 
jing to the professor, and the accompaniment was 
|played on an eighteen-stringed harp, with double 
«stops used—whatever that may mean on a harp. 
The only thing that was lacking is the name of the 
| piece and its authors and a statement as to whether 
jor not it was copyrighted for all foreign countries, 
including the Scandinavian. Our guess is, that fur- 
ther study will show that this gaysome lyric of an- 
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tiquity is entitled Mene, Mene, Tekel, Upharsin, 
words by Nebuchadnezzar, music by Belshazzar, 
copyright 2018 B. C. by the Tower Publishing Com- 
pany, Babel. 

This winter will mark the fortieth year of the 
toston Symphony Orchestra’s visits to New York. 
Forty years of fine music finely played is a proud 
record, : 

weston ilaiitbi 

Our old friend, the threatened strike of theater 
musicians, looms up again. No season is complete 
without this annual misunderstanding between the 
orchestral players and the managers. 

— o—— 

No doubt music is improving according to the 
modernites, but some of the old fashioned among us 
continue to miss their Mendelssohn, Moszkowski, 
Rubinstein, Raff, Henselt, Meyerbeer, Gounod, and 
Strauss-Tausig. ssdnitetiadllinin 

Why all these efforts to find a new name to re- 
place the word “jazz”? One remembers the famous 
quotation about “the rose by any other name,” and 
wonders at the foolish assiduity of those who are 
not satisfied to let well enough alone. 

—— 

The two performances of the Choral Symphony at 
the Stadium a few weeks ago attracted a total of 
25,000 hearers. Last winter, Stravinsky’s Sacre de 
Printemps jammed Carnegie Hall twice for the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, which has been playing to 
slim houses here ever since the war. The Choral 
Symphony is 100 years old; Le Sacre about a tenth 
of that. These are the words, to which you can 
write your own music. 

OO 


“Stagione lirica sfumata,” says a headline in the 
Corriere di Milano; in English, lyric season gone up 
in smoke. Pietro Mascagni is a wise bird. As the 
Musicat Courter several weeks ago hinted that he 
might, Mascagni decided to take no chances of 
coming over here to meet the fate that befell Leo- 
poldo Mugnone two or three years ago, when the 
same impresario who contracted for Mascagni 
brought over the veteran Florentine conductor, Ac- 
cording .to the Corriere, instead of depositing the 
money as called for in the Mascagni contract, the 
long-haired Brooklyn impresario cabled to the 
famous composer-conductor proposing basic changes 
in the financial end of the contract. Mascagni, wiser 
than Mugnone, promptly refused to come. So we 
shall have to do without Il Piccolo Marat, which, 
after all, will not break the hearts of so very many 
music lovers. 

ri 
ORCHESTRA AND ORGAN 

Musical Opinion, an English paper, says: “Being 
privileged to attend an orchestral rehearsal, the 
writer heard the organ to peculiar advantage, inas- 
much as a Handel concerto for organ and-orchestra 
was being rehearsed under the painstaking direction 
of Sir Henry Wood (who had scored the concerto), 
and with Mr. Kiddle presiding at the solo instru- 
ment. The first impression was the quite remarkable 
blend between the orchestra and the organ; the 
splendor of the combination in fortissimo passages ; 
and perhaps above all, the magnificence of the 
foundation given to both organ and orchestra by the 
pedal department ; and in the softer passages so well 
did some of Mr. Kiddle’s artistic registration blend 
that it was at times difficult to distinguish where the 
organ tone began and where it ended, so beautifully 
did the tones combine.” 

Young composers of the present generation are 
not likely to be impressed with the mention of a con- 
certo by a Handel—a composer not held in great 
reverence by the new brand of musical genius, But 
we call the attention of our readers to the magnifi- 
cent bass of the organ’s pedal pipes. Surely no one 
will deny that in breadth and gratideur of bass the 
orchestra is but an “infant in arms” besides the giant 
organ. If the organ was combined with the orches- 
tra only for certain magnificent effects of bass in 
full passages the gain would be great. 

We have read that the proprietors of the Queen’s 
Hall in London have had the organ in that popular 
hall entirely reconstructed after consulting the con- 
ductor, Sir Henry Wood, and the organist, H. B. 
Kiddle. They have tried to get an organ which can 
be effectively combined with the orchestra, as well as 
be used in contrast to it. England, of course, is not 
a country to which American and other musicians 
have been accustomed to look for leadership in musi- 
cal affairs. But musical artists the world over will 
gladly welcome anything which they consider an 
advance in music, whether it comes from Lapland or 
Jap land. 
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WAGNER 


One of the most illuminating and informative 
articles that has appeared in the American press 
for a long time is the article by Cesar Saerch- 
inger, entitled Wagnerdimmerung, which was 
printed in the August 14 issue of “The Musi- 
cal Courier.” One read the title with some 
anxiety, wondering if Mr. Saerchinger was 
going to join those who are striving to tear 
down the great idol of dramatic musical art, 
and found, with relief, that just the opposite was 
the case. It is not our intention here to repeat 
any portion of that article, or to attempt to out- 
line it or to give quotations from it which might 
lead to misconception, but merely to ask why 
there has arisen a certain feeling against Wag- 
ner, and especially against Bayreuth, and who 
is responsible for it. 

To the ordinary, average music lover, Wagner 
is no longer a problem. He cannot possibly be 
an object of controversy. His works have long 
since ceased to be causes for argument and ir- 
ritation. His music appears regularly on con- 
cert programs of all sorts, and always wins the 
success that is its obvious due. His operas are 
given before crowded houses, and, while there 
may be a few who find some too long, some 
passages difficult of comprehension, that is quite 
within the prerogative of ordinary, unprejudiced 
critical comment, and is often justified. 

Yet there is an element of what one must 
almost designate by the word “hatred” in the 
feeling of some people, music lovers as well as 
professional musicians, that is very curious. One 
feels it here as it is evidently felt also in Europe. 
And one cannot but wonder at the cause of it. 
Were it confined to the modernists, it would be 
easy to understand. To the modernist, Wagner 
marks the inapproachable. The modernist real- 
izes perfectly that, if he is to create anything 
new or original, he must escape from the in- 
fluence of Wagner just as he must escape from 
the influence of the immediate past. He attempts 
this is many ways: by the use of dissonance, 
by the use of new scales or no scales, by aban- 
donment of form, and so on. 

That is a perfectly reasonable point of view, 
and nothing could be a more absolute recogni- 
tion of the supremacy of Wagner’s art, since the 
composer of the day thus frankly acknowledges 
that he cannot equal or surpass Wagner in his 
own field and is driven to other expedients— 
pastures. new or pastures old, but at least not 
pastures Wagnerian. 

But that in no way accounts for the feeling 
among mere music lovers that Wagner is to be 
scorned. Was it always thus? After the wave 
of success of a Beethoven did a counter-wave 
rise to sweep away the prejudice of excessive 
admiration? Was it merely a natural impulse 
of subconscious jealousy, irritation, that so much 
adulation should be shown one great figure to 
the neglect of smaller ones? 

Or are we to seek the cause in the feeling 
small minds have towards big minds? That, to 
be sure, is universal and eternal. Wherever 
there is littleness, pettiness, there is sure to be 
dislike of bigness. It is not mere individual 
jealousy, envy, but the innate and overwhelming 
distrust of whatever is “foreign.” And foreign is 
the big to the little, and the little to the big. 

This may partly explain the feeling against 
Wagner. And perhaps also a part of it may be 
due to the dislike many people have to strong 
emotion. That is a very definite sort of instinct. 
One may almost say that the average man de- 
sires to live his life in peace and to escape from 
too vigorous emotional stimulation. Contrary 
to this is the immense popular success of the 
melodrama, and one must ask if the emotion 
aroused by melodrama is the same as that 
aroused by Wagner’s art? Probably not. The 
melodrama does not search out the deepest of 
human feelings as does Wagner, and the thrill 
is more excitement than real emotion. 

There are people, too, who feel ashamed of 

deep emotion—at least the Anglo-Saxon fights 
shy of showing depth of emotion or permitting 
it to be seen. This may have something to do 
with it. Certainly the world over, just now 
there is a well-defined swing towards “dinner- 
table art,” polite small-talk in art, and many a 
person who gladly sounds the depths hides his 
genuine love for deep emotion behind a joke or 
a jibe, neither of them sincere. 
: And it may be that this very feeling may aid 
in perpetuating Bayreuth, for there, at least, one 
may let down the bars and revel in depths and 
heights otherwise taboo. 
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THE VIRTUOSO 


Nothing in music presents a more interesting and 
fruitful field for thought and consideration than the 
virtuoso, or, impersonally, virtuosity. Taking the 
term at its common valuation it indicates the pos- 
session of a supremely great technic, generally in- 
strumental, for we do not often hear of a singer 
spoken of as a virtuoso. Generally, too, the fact 
of musicianship is included in the term, for those 
who have merely technical facility rarely enough 
win this high title without some sort of qualification. 

But what is “mere technic”? How is it and why 
is it that an artist who apparently does the same 
things other artists do, will fail while they succeed ? 
Must we admit the necessity of that mysterious 
something we call magnetism, or personality? If we 
do, then the difference between player-piano records 
by various artists falls to the ground; for what de- 
pends upon magnetism cannot, obviously, be actual 
expression, nuance. 

This is clearly absurd, for the differences in 
player-piano records is familiar to us all and is 
clearly a thing that can be measured with a foot 
rule. Especially in such records is the tempo re- 
corded by the length of the notes, and there are 
other aspects which it would be worth while to sub- 
ject to scientific scrutiny. It is a wonder it has not 
already been done and the results turned over to the 
benefit of students who are striving to unearth the 
secret of success, 

Virtuosity is one of those secrets, at least one part 
of the secret—and it is that very virtuosity which 
creates confusion in the mind of the investigator. 
For, with that masterly facility that some artists 
possess, one fails to perceive why they are not 
“great” accordingly, and accordingly successful. One 
listens with open ears. One hears thundering fortes, 
charmingly delicate pianissimos, apparently well- 
planned and perfectly executed gradations of tone, 
and the question arises: what is wrong? Why are 
not all of these great virtuosi equally interesting, 
equally successful? The player-piano records would 
show differences, of course, in the various interpreta- 
tions of any one classic, but those differences would 
not seem to account (though they do account) for 
the greater success of one player than the other. 

But, after all the thought we can put to it, we are 
still quite unable to say exactly why one interpreta- 
tion is good, the other not so good. The differences 
are slight, and often the less good is technically 
better than its more successful rival. Some tremen- 
dous virtuosi are only moderately successful while 
others of much less technical facility are popular 
favorites. Yet, as already said, it is exceedingly dif- 
ficult to say why. 

If it were possible to claim that these only moder- 
ately successful virtuosi played in a monotone, with- 
out nuance, relying solely on their facility to win 
approval, one might then conclude that this would 
fully explain the case. But that is, at least, doubt- 
ful. It may be a matter of misplaced expression, but 
expression there certainly is in the sense of speed 
nuance and dynamic variation, And can it be 
claimed that there is, for each composition, just one, 
and only one “correct” interpretation? Can it be 
claimed that these virtuosi who win only a small 
share of popular acclaim fail to learn or to repro- 
duce this “correct” interpretation ? 

One scarcely feels that either such claim is justi- 
fied. It is doubtful if there is just one single pos- 
sible interpretation of each composition, doubtful 
for the reason that we all of us have enjoyed vari- 
ous interpretations of the same piece, doubtful be- 
cause if such were the case individuality would be 
a mere meaningless phrase, which it certainly is not 
—it is a very real thing. 

Are we to conclude, then, that virtuosity is a 
useless, or very much overrated possession? It is 
the thing for which all artist-students are striving. 
Are they striving fruitlessly ? Should they have their 
minds upon some other attribute of performance ? 
And, if so, what? 

It is seen that if we acknowledge the failure of 
virtuosity as a guarantee of success we are acknowl- 
edging a very serious, even dangerous, thing. We 
are, so to speak, setting aside the morality, the truth, 
the virtue of executive tradition. From the begin- 
ning of music study one is urged to practice, prac- 
tice, practice, all towards the goal of virtuosity. But 
if the virtuosity, once acquired, may prove fool’s 
gold, what then? Evidently the tradition of the con- 
servatory is shown to be false, to be established upon 
an insecure basis. 

Are these things to be acknowledged? Many a 
student, many an artist striving for success, will ask 
the question and will seek an authoritative answer. 
That answer is for the teachers to supply. All that 
the critical thinker (or dreamer), fascinated by such 


problems, though abstractly, can do is to suggest a 
possibility, which may be as far as possible from 
the truth. The idea that suggests itself is that the 
success of the successful results from the use or ap- 
plication of a multiplicity of detail in interpretation, 
which the less successful artist does either not feel 
or does not think essential. 

An examination of printed music shows one thing 
quite conclusively: that the marks of interpretation 
are too few and generally unsatisfactory. Even 
pedal marks are rarely placed with an exactness that 
fully serves, and in violin music the bowing neither 
indicates the lengths of bows nor the position of 
the bow with relation to bridge and finger-board. 
And as for speed, in no music are the details exactly 
indicated, the almost infinite variety of holds, ritards, 
accellerandos, 

One may say that all this should be learned in 
the studio, that it cannot be marked and should not 
be marked, that it depends upon individual taste. 
But the composer feels otherwise. Often the com- 
poser knows exactly what he wants but despairs of 
finding means to indicate it. Think, for instance, of 
some of the modern orchestra scores with their 
phrases indicated at times by means of a comma (,) 
placed in the score and all the parts. How often in 
actual perfermance is that comma observed. 

And, in piano music, consider, for a moment, the 
importance of the pedal. In ordinary music there is 
no indication as to whether it shall be depressed be- 
fore the beat, on the beat, or after the beat. Again 
it will no doubt be claimed that the proper procedure 
should be learned in the studio—that markings would 
be superfluous. And yet, there is still argument 
(heated argument in many cases) as to the produc- 
tion of tone, The scientist will tell you that “touch” 
depends, and can depend, upon two things and two 
things only: first, the use of the pedal; second, the 
relative force or loudness of the several notes of a 
chord. The pedal, we are told, releasing or raising 
the dampers from the strings, admits of sympathetic 
vibration, and this sympathetic vibration (the over- 
tones) causes sonority, beauty of tone color, 

But pianists take a contrary view—many of them. 
They believe in touch as something which the trained 
scientific mind cannot perceive, and no attention is 
paid to the possibility of creating a system of pedal 
markings to indicate exactly where the foot is to 
depress the pedal. Nor is that matter given the 
prominence which the outsider would expect. 

As to indications of relative force of the several 
notes of chord, melody or counter-melody, and of 
the order of striking, if one note of the chord is to 
be struck after the other, and how much after, and 
if melody or counter-melody is to be struck before 
or after the bass, or the chord, there is no proper 
means of indicating such details, yet they are of the 
greatest possible importance. 

It seems to the observer that too much is left to 
virtuosity. It seems that there is far too great ex- 
pectation of the sort of talent that re-creates, Does 
it not seem a great pity that the frequent possession 
of the gift of facility should be of such infrequent 
practical worth? Is there no way of printing music 
so that, from the earliest years of study, these ap- 
parently supremely essential matters should impress 
themselves visually upon the mind of the student? 

“Tempo rubato” is a thing that is, it ‘must be 
acknowledged, the most frequent crime of the senti- 
mental. But is that a reason why first steps should 
scorn it entirely? Is that a reason why music should 
have only the vaguest and rarest indications of what 
is in reality the very basis of proper interpretation, 
and, possibly, one of the things that constitutes the 
difference between the successful performer and the 
“mere virtuoso.” 

The violinist will be popularly described as mak- 
ing his instrument “sob.” A poor, rather offensive 
word, but no other seems more applicable. And that 
very effect is among the most potent in the creation 
of emotion, and delight, in the audience. And the 
violinist does it by an amazingly detailed yariety of 
nuance. Should not an effort be made to indicate 
such nuance on music for the early grades, not with 
an idea that its details would be or could be success- 
fully carried out, but solely with the idea of impress- 
ing on the mind and eye the necessity of such nuance. 

Surely we exaggerate the importance of virtuosity 
—or, no, that is not quite true. It is not that we 
exaggerate the importance of technic, but that we 
exclude other matters that are, if this reasoning is 
correct, far more important. For we have seen 
that even amazing virtuosity may, and often does, 
fail. And is it not generally because the minds of 
these virtuosi were not trained in the formative years 
ina strong feeling for minute details of nuance ? 

It is, at all events, worth thinking about. F. P. 


23 
SORABJI DISCOVERED 


There’s nothing like asking a question when you 
don’t know something. An English writer recently 
surprised us by referring off-hand to a composer 
named Sorabji just as if he were Beethoven o1 
Bach, so we confessed our ignorance right here 
and now, thanks to the kindness of H. H. Bellamann, 
the new chairman of the boards of examiners for 
the Juilliard Foundation, we know. Writing of Mr. 
Bellamann only a few weeks ago, we remarked that 
he was the right man in the right place and his 
answer confirms our judgment. Here it is: 


To THe MusIcAL CourRIER: 

You do not know Sorabji? Kaikhosru Sorabji? He hails 
froth India, belongs to some caste or division which, he al 
ways reminds one, is not to be confused with the Fire 
worshippers. 

Two years ago, or perhaps three, Chester and Company 
published a piano sonata by this interesting man. For sheer 
finger-breaking difficulty and complexity it is hard to beat 
There are but two modern piano sonatas that I have seen 
equalling it for difficulty: they are the second piano sonata, 
the “Concord, Mass.” one, by Charles Ives, and one by the 
Hungarian Lazlos. 

An interesting typographical feature of the Sorabji work 
is the addition of a third stave, used throughout, on which 
the notes are played an octave higher than written. Thi 
obviates the excessive use of ledger lines, and simplifies the 
reading. Sorabji is an absolutist. He scorns all program 
matic, literary, or poetic aids. The music is derived from 
an absolute pensée musicale. The rhythms are varied, com 
plex and extremely subtle. There is no harmonic system, 
nor formula. But I very much doubt the statement that it 
is written without trial or alteration. It has too much the 
“gesucht” atmosphere to believe it other than the result of 
careful calculation, 

(Signed) H. H 


WHAT THEY THOUGHT IN ENGLAND 
This is from the Evening Standard (London) of 
July 31: 


People who listened in to 2LO last night at about ten 
o'clock heard something that must have kept them awake 
all night. It was the first performance in England of a 
piece of super-Futurist music, called Hyperprisms, composed 
by a young man named Edgar Varése. 

The orchestra, conducted by Mr. Eugene Goossens, con 
tained no stting instruments. Hyperprism is blown out of 
the tortured souls of an anvil, a thing like a klaxon horn, 
slap sticks, bells, and an instrument made out of a butter 
tub covered with green baize, called a “lion’s roar.” 

In A Grey Room. 


BeLLAMANN 


The scene at 2 LO was interesting. The orchestra, which 
had just been playing dear old-fashioned Stravinsky, carried 
these strange instruments into the nice tea-shoppish grey 
room, states the Daily Express, and sat down looking very 
solemn. 

Mr. Eugene Goossens, who had taken off his coat to con 
duct Wagner and his collar and tie to conduct Stravinsky, 
seemed to fumble with the buttons of his white waistcoat 
when he took up his baton and prepared to lead his gallant 


men into the jungle of sound which followed. But he 
thought better of it, ; 
Tue Most UNuAprry MAN 
The thing went with a swing—as anyone who listened in 
last night will agree! The most unhappy man at 2L0 


was the musician who plays the anvil. (Perhaps you no 
ticed that the anvil accompaniment lacked pep now and 
then?) At a rehearsal earlier in the day this player nearly 
lost a finger! 

The great point about Hyperprism is that, like having a 
tooth out with gas, ‘it doesn’t last long. When it was over 
the composer walked up to Mr. Goossens and said, “Mag 
nificent!” What listeners-in said is not known. It 
very one-sided affair! 


was a 
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THE KANSAS CITY SYMPHONY 

Kansas City is the latest city to hear the sym 
phonic call. The Kansas City Symphony Orchestra 
Association, Charles F. Horner, managing director, 
is organizing two orchestras this year—The Little 
Symphony, which will give a series of six concerts in 
the city itself and a large number in other Kansas 
cities, Topeka, Wichita, Arkansas City and Salina, 
each having already contracted for a series of eight 
concerts, and the Kansas City Symphony Orchestra 
(as distinguished from the Little Symphony) which 
will give a series of five concerts at the Shubert 
Theater on Thursday mornings. N. De Rubertis is 
the conductor of both orchestras, and Luigi Busolari 
is concertmaster. The personnel is already engaged 
and includes the best available men. Among the solo 
ists for the Kansas City series are Colin ©’More, 
Eddy Brown, Carl Busch, Idelle Patterson, Amy 
Neill and the Kansas City (Kansas) Civic Chorus 
Soloists from Kansas City will appear with the 
Little Symphony Orchestra on its tours in outside 
cities, 

The Kansas City Symphony Orchestra 
tion is made up of 1,500 citizens—music lovers, who 
have subscribed a quarter of a million dollars to meet 
any possible deficit of the first year and provide fur 
ther maintenance of this new organization. It is 
good to see a city of the importance of the Missouri 
metropolis enlisting in the symphony ranks, for the 
Musicat Courter continues to believe, as it always 
has, thaf*it is through the aid of symphony orches- 
tras and the extension of this field of activities that 
America will become a genuinely musical land. 


\ss¢ Wiel 
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VARIATIONS 
By the Editor-in-Chief 


Good wine needs no bush and this fine letter needs 
no comment ; 

Los Angeles, Cal.,, August 15, 1924. 
Dear Variations: 

Thank you heartily for having the rumor of Rosa 
Sucher’s poverty and sickness verified by your European 
representatives. It grieves me to read your correspondent’s 
words: “The Berlin State Opera informs us that Rosa 
Sucher is indeed living in great poverty and sickness and it 
would be a blessing for her to get some support.” But it 
gives me an opportunity to pay an installment on an ancient 
debt-—and | know of no greater debts than those we owe to 
artists who have lifted our groundling souls to the heights 
on the wings of their genius. 

The most intense musical emotion I remember was the 
first hearing of the opera Tristan and Isolde at the Metro- 
politan Opera House. Max Alvary was the Tristan and 
Rosa Sucher the Isolde, 

They almost destroyed me with their fiery eloquence; 
and it is a terrible thought that one of the numberless side- 
tragedies of the war includes the reduction to penury and 
sickness of so noble an artist as Rosa Sucher. | feel as 
if | heard that the Queen of Sheba was ill in the poor- 
house 

| inclose my check for $100 with the request that you 
have the money placed in her hands. I do this publicly 
in the hope of stirring other people who remember her 
splendid achievements to add tributes of their own gratitude 
and help rescue this magnificent creature from the misery 
of watching the sunset in rags in the ashes. 

Yours gratefully, 
Rupert HucGues. 


These who desire to join Mr. Hughes in his 
kindly impulse should send their checks to the 
Musica Courier which will make acknowledgment 
in its columns of all donations received and will 
undertake to have the money given directly to Mme. 
Sucher. 

eRe 

James Basch, actor, is one of the wits of Berlin, 
Recently he was at a moving picture performance 
there and saw a film done by Henny Porten, German 
screen star, accompanied musically by an excruciat- 
ingly bad violinist and a passable pianist. At one 
point of the silent drama, Miss Porten rushes to the 
edge of a high cliff in order to cast herself into the 
seething waves. Just then Basch called out loudly; 
“Henny, for Heaven’s sake take that violinist with 
you.” 

zn nmpe 

An amateur pianist’s friends are those persons 
who like him in spite of the way he plays Rach- 
maninoft’s C sharp minor prelude, 

ere 


i910:—"Just for that, Johnny, you'll practise your 
piano one hour more today.” 1924:—"Just for that, 
Johnny, you'll not be allowed to touch your radio 


today.” 
nme 


If one is not a pretty girl, a startling soprano, or 
a “second Caruso,” it appears that it is necess<ry 
to do much to get a chance to take part in grand 
opera. This is a letter received. not long ago by 
the manager of the San Francisco Grand Opera 
Company : 

To the director of the San Francisco 
Grand Opera Company, 
Dear Sir :— 

l am going to take a great liberty in writing this to you, 
but present conditions force me to ask a great favor. It 
is just that | want a chance to sing for you and try for 
a position in your chorus, 

| have studied for a period of years here with competent 
instructors and have just left off (unavoidedly) studies 
with M. De Vally, the Belgian operatic tenor, and have 
sung practically all of my life. 

I am twenty-three years old and of medium build, though 
rather tall, in fact just about six feet and one-half inches. 
] am a tenor (lyric, 1 believe) and have a fair knowledge 
of music and can read vocal scores quite proficiently and 
have had stage experience off and on and believe I could 
do fairly well in that respect. 

] understand that you recruit your chorus here in S. F. 
from home talent and words can hardly express my longing 
to have an opportunity to be among them and sing in your 
chorus and even though things are hard now and every- 
thing is rather close, I will starve if necessary in order to 
show you that I am worthy of a chance and will wait in 
an agony of suspense for a word from you telling me yes 
or no as you may see fit. 

If you care to give mé an opportunity I can assure you 
I will give my very best, yes from my very soul to please 
you one and all and will work at any hour, time or place 
to satisfy. 

If you can at all concede me a chance, I shall ever be 
deeply indebted to you, 

Sincerely and hopefully yours, 


nme 
“There is music in everything, 
change which ought to know better, 
nRne*e 
In the Paris Revue, the query is put forth: “What 


is Fear?” It is that feeling which assails opera 
singers when September 1 puts in an appearance and 





” 


remarks an ex- 


finds them without a current season contract for the 
Metropolitan, Chicago, or San Carlo operas. 
neme 


Good advice comes from John Philip Sousa to all 
those young men who insist on crowding themselves 
into the closely packed ranks of the vocalists, fid- 
dlers, pianists and string players. The famous com- 
poser-conductor says: “To the young man with tal- 
ent I would advise that he study and learn to excel 
as a player of the saxophone, oboe, bassoon, bass 
and alto clarinet, tuba and French horn if he de- 
sires to command a good salary in the musical pro- 
fession.” 

nme 

Musicians point with pride to the fact that 
Paderewski has achieved distinction also in interna- 
tional politics. Why go beyond music for proofs 
of Paderewski’s greatness? Newton, for instance, 
certainly would not have been a more remarkable 
scientist if he had possessed also the ability to give 
recitals on the viola da gamba. 

nne 


Upton Sinclair agitates again for an endowment 
to be granted young authors so that they may give 
the world the benefit of their genius. Mr. Sinclair 
may not know it, but he is stealing belatedly the 





t hh, 








Waitress (to persistent bell-ringer). “ Musical, ain't cuen?” 
From London Punch. 





thunder of Richard Wagner, who, in his letters to 
Liszt, repeatedly urged the same philanthropical plan 
for composers. 
eRe 
“Four hundred and more sonatas for violin and 
piano by living composers are at the disposal of 
concert givers,’ announces the only musical news 
paper in Finland. This is the first time most of 
those composers ever were mentioned in print. 
nne 


Often the practice has been commented upon of 
employing Christian singers in synagogues, and 
Hebrew singers in Catholic and Protestant 
churches. There is nothing ethically wrong about 
the custom, but it strikes an ecclesiastical contribu- 
tor as a heinous proceeding, and he says most em- 
phatically: “Choir singing should certainly be of 
such fashion as shall minister directly to the people. 
This means not merely that a message should be 
sung in words that the people may understand and 
receive, but more than that, it means that the singers 
in the choir should be persons able to sing the mes- 
sage with spiritual honesty and understanding in 
their own hearts. It is as repulsive that choir people 
should sing what they do not believe or practise as 
it is that the minister should say what he does not be- 
lieve or practise.” There are many persons who do 
not at all agree with the foregoing and their opinions 
in the matter will be published, if forwarded to the 
MusicaL Courier. 

RR 

The actors, Sothern and Marlowe, have a sleeping 
car named Shakespeare. For musical travelers, an 
appropriate sleeping car title would be Bruckner, 
If the meaning of this paragraph escapes the casual 
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reader, let him solve the puzzle by hearing one of 
Bruckner’s symphonies—if he can spare the time. 
nner, 

That sound of thrashing comes from the jani- 
tors, who are busy beating the “Salve” mats out- 
side of the studio doors. All the handles are pol- 
ished, the pianos are tuned, and the expectant teach- 
ers wear their best smiles whenever footfalls echo 
through the halls. In fact, everything is in readiness 
now for a bumper season, and at the present moment 
only the pupils are wanting in some of the studios. 

nme 

Many of the pupils of the late Leschetizky, cele- 
brated piano pedagogue, have tried to explain the 
success of the noted teacher. One reason is that he 
always collected his tuition bills in advance, 

nerRe 


Cheerful news reaches us, via The Scientific 
American, regarding the invention of a new auto- 
mobile signal horn. The device is described as fol- 
lows: “The cylinder C contains a small electric 
motor, the shaft of which ends in a ratchet-wheel 
R. In front of this wheel is a thin sheet of very 
elastic iron which bears at its center a piece of steel, 
P. This horn is mounted in front of this iron mem- 
brane. As the wheel turns, the engagement of its 
teeth with the piece of steel causes the membrane 
to vibrate and the horn to emit a very loud sound 
of peculiar and indescribable quality.” The adjec- 
tives “peculiar” and “indescribable” raise the most 
direful conjectures, and we wait in stricken silence 
for this new disturber of our auricular peace. 

eRe 


“Once September has come the public’s fancy 
lightly turns to music,” says an exchange. True 
enough, but summer, too, is beginning to have its 
own large tonal activity in this country. In former 
years the warm season used to mark almost a total 
cessation of concerts and opera. The neglect was a 
matter for wonder as masterpieces are masterpieces 
whether produced in July or January. Abroad, the 
big orchestral and opera festivals always had been 
held in the summer and even now many of the opera 
houses in the European capitals are open practically 
all the year round, with first class representations 
particularly in London, Brussels, Munich, Vienna, 
Paris, Berlin, and most of the Italian cities. The 
American tourists who go to Europe from May to 
August constitute seven-eighths of the audiences 
which patronize serious summer music abroad and 
listen to symphony concerts and operas even at the 
gayest of watering resorts and inland spas. It is 
only logical therefore that also the stay-at-home 
Americans have decided not to deprive themselves 
of similar pleasures. Hereafter look for lively musi- 
cal doings in the summer on this side of the map. 
Now that permanent summer grand opera is an 
established feature in Chicago and a number of 
lesser cities, it takes no great shrewdness to prophesy 
that New York will have it very shortly. Plans to- 
ward that end are even now under serious discussion 
by responsible persons who favor the project. 

nre 


Arthur Hartmann, the violinist, summering at 
Houghton, N. Y., tells this story illustrating the in- 
nate modesty of children: 

“One warm morning I was motoring with my 
wife, and by a stream we got out to gather flowers. 
After a while a boy came and said: 

“ ‘TTey, mister, is that your girl over there ?’ 

“*Ves, I suppose so,’ said I. 

“Well, tell her to go home,” said he. 
wants to go in swimmin’,’ 

“I told my partner of this odd request, but she 
had not yet finished her bouquet, and she said with 
a laugh, I must tell the boys she would not look. 
She’d shut her eyes. 

“This they were duly told. And they consulted 
gravely on it. Then the spokesman returned to me 
and said: 

“*The fellers says they dassent trust her.’ ” 

nRe 


Many laymen (and many musicians) speak of 
“overtones” without knowing in the least the exact 
nature of those phenomena. One of the simplest 
and most understandable definitions we have come 
across appeared in the Philadelphia Press, and we 
reprint it herewith for the sake of the valuable 
instruction it contains: “What are overtones? A 
certain string of certain material. and size and ten- 
sion, when plucked or bowed in the middle, will give 
out what is known as its fundamental tone. This 
fundamental will be emitted by a string like this on 
any instrument, and that is what is known as the 
note, which of course may be the same on several in- 
struments. If, however, the string be held in the 
middle and plucked or bowed on one of the segments, 
and the middle set free again, the string will vibrate 


‘Us fellers 
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in halves, which give out a note an octave higher 
than the fundamental. This is known as the first 
overtone. It can be divided into thirds, fourths, and 
so on. Now if, instead of holding the string, we 
merely pluck it somewhere away from the middle, it 
will emit the fundamental and also some overtones, 
giving out a complex sound. . . It is a peculiar 
fact, that only the low overtones sounded with the 
fundamental give rise to a pleasant sound; so it will 
be noticed, if one looks inside a piano, that the ham- 
mers never strike the strings less than one-fifth the 
way down, generally farther than that ; because over 
the fourth overture the mixture is not pleasing ; that 
is, the quality is not good.” 
nere 


Even in Germany, Mendelssohn’s piano composi- 
tions are spurlos versenkt, 

nne 

The horrors of war have worked wonders in 
musical England. Strauss’ Salome, once forbidden 
in London by the censor, was heard there recently 
and the public and the critics declared it to be proper, 
non-inflammable, and a bit mild, old dear. 

ere 

A near sighted musician in the Grand Union Hotel 
at Saratoga bet on a horse whose name he thought 
was Scriabin, and he did not find out until later that 
the animal was called Serbian. It did not matter, 
however, for the nag lost. 

eRe 

Several scouting wild ducks arrived from the 
South last week and settled on Peconic Bay in Long 
Island. The leaves are beginning to turn color, the 
days are growing shorter, and the Stadium and Cen- 
tral Park concerts have ended. Lest any doubt re- 
mains that autumn is here, it needs only mention also 
that two music critics were seen reconnoitering near 
the Metropolitan Opera House by night. 

eRe 

A foreign teacher, X, flays the Puritanism in his 
American pupils and believes in the enjoyment of 
the good things spread out before the senses, and is 
an appreciator of “exquisite moments when delicate 
feeling is refined a hundredfold.” What more could 
parents desire whose daughters are in Europe 
alone? 

ReRe 

At the recent Newport Horse Show, one of the 
first animals to be led into the ring was billed as 
“Mary Garden.” It was a magnificent steed, bare- 
back, of course, and wearing only little blue rib- 
bons on its mane. 

neRre 

Someone tells us that Heifetz is an enthusiastic 
fisherman. So far so good. But when the same 
informant adds that Heifetz uses fiddler crabs as 
bait, doubt assails us as to the truth of any part of 
the story. 

ere 

From where we sat last Friday evening in Sara- 
toga Park we.could observe Mars distinctly, coming 
nearer and nearer to earth. 

When the planet finally had approached us closely 
as is proper among heavenly bodies, we cupped our 
—hands, and shouted into the stilly night as loudly as 
we could; “Are you there ?” 

“Y-e-s,” came the answer faintly but clearly. 

“Have you got grand opera, Beethoven recitals, 
and music critics on your sphere ?” 

Through the ether floated the reply: “N-o-0-0-o0, 
thank God.” 

“Is there a spare room with bath, at a moderate 
price, on Mars?” we bellowed. Silence. 

Again and again we shrieked our request. Al- 
ways silence. 

Mars traveled slowly onward and soon was out of 
vocal range. 

We went to bed and wept hot tears all night. 

LEONARD LIEBLING. 
aoe BH 


DR. WOLLE RECOVERING 


It is indeed good news to learn that Dr, J. Fred 
Wolle, so well known throughout the country for 
the remarkable results he has achieved as director of 
the Bethlehem Bach Choir, is recovering from his 
recent very serious illness. Due to an attack of 
tonsillitis, which poisoned his entire system, Dr. 
Wolle was prevented from conducting the 1924 Bach 
Festival, and because of this at the eleventh hour the 
festival was called off. Word has just been received 
that the conductor is now recovered sufficiently so 
that the announcement can be made that he will re- 
sume rehearsals of the choir in the fall, in prepara- 
tion for the Bach Festival in Bethlehem in May, 
1925. Best wishes are extended to Dr, Wolle not 
only that his health soon may be entirely restored 
but also that he may reign over the Bach Choir for 
many years to come. 
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WHY MUSIC CRITICS ARE SAD 


A music critic carries about with him a hidden sorrow, which, like the wound of Amfortas, cannot 
be healed. He knows that he is not beloved. Audiences do not rise and applaud him furiously. Medals 
are not struck in his honor. Devoted admirers of his writings do not make pilgrimages to his lowly grave 
and lovingly lay flowers upon the grass which covers his remains. 

Unthinking persons sometimes wonder why so thankless a profession should attract men of such 
remarkable intelligence to its ranks. Reader, the genuine music critic is born, not made—nascitur non 
fit, as the Roman author said about a poet! He takes to music criticism as a duck takes to the barnyard 
pond. Money cannot lure him. He is above it. He rejoices to know that the high art of his chosen 
calling is his glorious reward, and he regrets that editors thrust pay into his unwilling hands. Yet the 
staggering sums which music critics earn—sums of money which are the envy and despair of less intel- 
lectual men—cannot yield balm for the weary heart which craves for sympathy. Perhaps the public 
cannot tell the true-born critic from the sham. It may think that all critics have no higher motive than 
to earn money easily and obtain enormous piles of concert tickets free. Alas! There are such sordid 
creatures associating with the aristocrats of the royal profession of music criticism, and it would be well 
if they were meted out the treatment Ulysses gave to certain lady companions of his wife, Penelope, when 
he returned to Ithaca—that other Ithaca, where they played the Grecian lyre and not a violin, 

Imagine a world without a music critic! Who would set it in order and keep it regulated? The 
world is full of a variety of regulators. First, in the last resort to brutal force, comes the army. Last, 
in the first appeal to force, is the policeman’s club, Then there are the lawyers to expound the eivil code, 
and the clergy to appeal to those who have a moral sense. Without an army in the background, the 
thrice noble and extensive City of New York might be overwhelmed by hordes from Canada or mobs 
from Mexico, like ancient Athens humiliated by the Doric invasion, or old Spain conquered by the Arabs. 
Those who prate about the brotherhood of mankind and would banish armies and policemen, forget that 
the civilized portions of the world would soon be captured by the savages of the North and the bar 
barians of the South. And music likewise would disappear before the irresistible advance of charlatans 
if there were no valiant critics to stem the tide and prevent the mediocrities from destroying the art, 
like grasshoppers in a field of wheat. Yet the life of a music critic, like the lot of a policeman, as 
Gilbert says, is not a happy one. 

The music critic’s job is to expose the donkeys who masquerade in the skins of lions. No sensible 
critic has anything to say against the honest donkey, living the simple life, attending to his duties, and 
making the most of his long, musical ears. As a matter of fact, the donkey is usually a more useful 
member of the community than the lion is. Of course, we all admire the regal lion in his majesty and 
pay him no end of attention, Whether he visits us in the guise of a pianist, violinist, or operatic vocal- 
ist, we follow him from hall to hall exclaiming in Shakespearian language, “Let him roar again!” If 
the musical world contained only honest donkeys and resplendent lions, the music critic might have little 
left to do. But at présent, with our concert halls resounding far and wide with the braying of a score of 
native and imported donkeys wearing imitation and misfitting lion hides, we know that the music critic 
is indispensable. He is necessary to protect both the real donkey and the true lion from the pretensions 
of the masquerading animal. He is necessary to defend the public from deception. Then why is the 
music critic not beloved? He ought to be. 

Perhaps the public thinks that some of the critics themselves are musical donkeys covered with the 
skins of literary lions. ‘ Who knows, too, how fine a mind is hidden underneath the hairy mask? Did not 
Apuleius in his Metamorphoses describe the mental anguish of Lucius many centuries ago, when he 
attempted to address Caesar? He had changed himself into a donkey by an improper use of magic, and 
when he tried to say “Oh, Cesar,” his rough mouth and thick lips gave forth nothing but a bray, 
and the multitude threw stones at him for insulting Julius. Let the public therefore have a care how it 


insults a braying critic. 
of music journalism. 





He may be a poetic and high minded Lucius transformed by the black arts 


CLARENCE Lucas. 











I SEE THAT— 





The Manhattan Opera House has been refurnished and 
refitted at a cost said to be over $100,000. 

Rhys Morgan has invited the Prince of Wales to attend his 
concert at Carnegie Hall on October 6. 

The 1924 season of the Fontainebleau School of Music has 
been the most successful in the history of the school. 

Ethel Leginska will conduct the Conservatoire Orchestra in 
Paris on October 27. 

Vlado Kolitsch, Croatian violinist, has arrived in this coun- 
try for a tour of Canada and the United States. 

Marguerite D’Alvarez will return to America November 1 

Dusolina Giannini will sing in Havana next season. 

The shawl which Ruth St. Denis uses in her Spanish dances 
was given to her by Galli-Curci. 

Arthur Alexander predicts accompaniments for singers and 
instrumentalists by radio. 

The MacDowell Symphony Orchestra will resume rehears- 

als at the Yorkville Casino on September 7. 

Chaliapin will have a tour of the Orient during 1925-26. 

Commendatore Carlo Dormeville, theatrical agent in Milan, 
is dead. 

August has been a busy month at the Cornish School in 
Seattle. 

During the coming season Barozzi will be heard extensively 
in this country in concert and recital. 

Gabrilowitsch will conduct three important concerts in 
Europe before his return to this country. 

Nettie Snyder has established her permanent residence in 
Florence, Italy. 

Mr. and Mrs. Isador Strassner have returned to New York 
from a successful tour of Germany. 

A. Y. Cornell’s summer classes at Salem College included 
pupils from twelve States. , 

Guiomar Novaes will begin her sixth American tour in 
October. 

Lazar S. Samoiloff gave some 150 vocal lessons weekly 
during his teaching period in San Francisco. 

Fred Patton was elected to membership in the Queensboro 
Rotary Club at a recent meeting. 

Chaliapin’s daughter will come to America in 1925 for a 
concert tour under the management of S. Hurok, Inc. 

Josiah Zuro and his Sunday Symphony Society will give a 
concert in Central Park on the evening of September 9. 

Despite a very hot night, Paul Whiteman and his orchestra 
played to a sold-out house in Baltimore. 

Dr. William C. Carl is to have the decoration bestowed 
upon him of Chevalier de la Legion d’Honneur. _ 
Allessandro Bonci will make a farewell tour of the United 
States during the coming season. ape 
The Kansas City Symphony Orchestra Association is or- 

ganizing two orchestras this year. 
The twelfth German Bach festival was held recently in 
Stuttgart. 


Maximilian Pilzer will conduct two symphony orchestral 
concerts on the Mall September 3 and 13. 

Pupils of Walter Spry have established a scholarship fund 
for the benefit of deserving students. 

Bush Conservatory, Chicago, has a new school of opera, 
with Vittorio Trevisan at the head. 

Max Jacobs has completed his work on Modern Violin Scale 
Studies 

Brailowsky’s South American tour has been cancelled, owing 
to the Sao Paulo revolution, 

Sixty concerts were given by the Goldman Band in Central 
Park this. summer. 

Sachman’s “Million Dollar Band” has been engaged by the 
City of Tampa to furnish music during the winter. 

On page 7 Frank Patterson writes interestingly on Diploma 
Mills. 

Bruno Huhn has returned to New York, after conducting 
a successful vocal class in Los Angeles 

J. E. Maddy has accepted the position of head of the de 
partment of public school music in the University 
School of Music, Ann Arbor. 

Adelaide Gescheidt will reopen her New York studio on 
September 8. 

Alma Simpson has a remarkably fine collection of shawls 

Mortimer Kaphan is one of America’s finest character por- 
trayers. 

Constance Wardle will make her 
Lovers’ Grand Opera Company 
tember 8. 

Richard Burgin has joined the faculty of the New England 
Conservatory of Music. 

Raymond Vetter’s orchestral suite was. given its first per 
formance by the Fairmount Park Orchestra on Au 
gust 12. 

Horace Mann Pullen, well known musician of 
on August 16. 

William Willeke is director for life of the South 
tain Colony in the Berkshires. 

Bonci has been engaged for a series of guest appearances 
with the Chicago Opera 

Inga Julievna is booking rapidly for the 1924-25 season. 

Virginia Columbati is a great admirer of Mana-Zucca's 
songs and uses them in her studio work 

Florence Macbeth is in New York making records for the 
Columbia Graphophone Company 

Anna Fitziu is making a special trip to the Cuoast to sing 
in the Hollywood Bowl this evening, September 4. 

Iseo Ilari, Italian tenor, has won success abroad. 

Numerous prizes and scholarships are offered at the New 
England Conservatory of Music, Boston 

Emily Stokes Hagar rescued three girls from 

when their canoe capsized. 

Golterman contemplates extending the St. Louis 
Municipal Opera plan in various cities througiout the 
country. 

Florence Stern, a talented young violinist who has been 
abroad for two years, will make her New York de 
but in October. G. 


debut with the Music 
in Brooklyn on Sep 


Maine, died 


Moun 


drowning 
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NEW SCHOOL OF OPERA AT BUSH CONSERVATORY 


ihe development of individuality is the keynote of the 
new school of opera which Vittorio Trevisan, noted baritone 
{ the Chicago Civic Opera, establishes at Bush Conserva 
tory this season, Vocal skill, routine and operatic tradition 
ire the primary conditions, the source from which comes 
the individuality which makes the successful operatic star. 


tudents will be trained for operatic careers and will have 


the inestimable advantage of a maestro whose artistic per- 
formances at the Civic Opera are features of every cast in 
vhich he appears 


rue operatic voices which have the promise of a future 
are accepted by Mr. Trevisan in the opera classes—singers 
vho are willing to work and study hard under this master 
teacher to attain success. Vocal excellence is insisted upon, 
and the pupil is expected to perfect his or her technic by 
constant study 

Opera scores will be studied in groups so that the 
student learns his part in relation to others in the cast. The 


most interesting work is done in the analysis of the score. 





It is gone over, phrase by phrase, by Mr. Trevisan in the 
class, the action analyzed, the stage technic learned, and the 
part polished until unity of action and music becomes in- 
stinctive. pes 

The student is required to have a singing knowledge of 
French, Italian and German, or to study these languages 
while he is in the opera class. He must also study elementary 
stage deportment and physical expression while in the class 
to acquire ease of carriage and stage presence. — 

No two voices are alike, according to Mr. Trevisan, whose 
pupils have scored successes in opera in many countries. 
He studies his pupils closely to develop in them the type 
of vocal and dramatic skill which is true to each. is 
pupils must not imitate, they must create, or else they will 
fail to be individual, which is to be the artist. i 

Gaetano Viviani, one of the best baritones now in 
European opera houses, whose exploits are recorded nearly 
every week in the musical journals, and Helen Daniels, 
dramatic soprano, are two recent Trevisan pupils to score 
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success in Italian opera. Miss Daniels, who is an American 

irl, has sung the principal roles in Traviata, Rigoletto, 
Pastigcci, etc., with marked success in Bargamo and Codi- 
goro, Italy. She was formerly a pupil of Bush Conser- 
vatory. 

Mr Trevisan will again be with the Chicago Civic Opera 
when the season opens on November 15. He will conduct 
his opera classes at Bush Conservatory at the same time. 
A large class of private pupils will make the Trevisan studio 





VITTORIO TREVISAN 


at the Conservatory one of the busiest spots in that pro- 
gressive institution, and applicants for the opera class are 
urged to make early reservations. 

Mr. Trevisan will also conduct the opera class in the 
master school, in which the tuition will be free for the 
fortunate singers receiving the appointments. Only four 
members will be accepted in this class—one soprano, con- 
tralto, tenor and baritone. The master school examinations 
for the opera appointments will be held Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 24, Those interested should call at the Conservatory 
for further information. Pg 8 


Maria Carreras and English 

During her recent concert season in America, Maria Car- 
reras, the Italian pianist, devoted considerable time to a 
systematic study of English, particularly to American 
idiom, 

“There is a foreign accent in music as well as in language,” 
she said not long ago. “Anyone who recalls the Beethoven 
interpretations of Toscanini will realize that this is true. 
The Italian in his interpretation of music as well as in his 
composition is apt to stress the melodic; the German has a 
greater feeling for structure, the Frenchman for color and 
atmosphere. 

“It took some hard experiences in my earlier days as a 
concert performer in Europe to learn that there is such a 
thing as individual musical genius among different national- 
ities. And yet it is not sufficient for an interpreter con- 
sciously to stress what he calculates to be the main interest 
of his audiences in the particular country in which he may 
be playing. There is a more subtle acclimatization necessary. 

“I have always found that this can be best accomplished 
by study of languages. The spirit of a nation breathes in- 
evitably in what it says, which is simply another form of 
how it thinks. Not only in the poetry and literature of a 
nation is this spirit to be found. It is hidden as well in 
newspapers, magazines and ordinary conversation. The for- 
eign artist visiting a new country will always feel more at 
home, and find himself better understood by his audiences 
if he has undergone that subtle process of naturalization 
which knowledge of the language of that country works upon 
him. Take Hofmann, Paderewski, Gabrilowitsch and 
Novaes as examples! Their effectiveness in this country 
has increased with their stay here. By birth they are all ° 
foreigners, but they have learned to be Americans.” 

This principle is an old one with Mme. Carreras, and 
obedience to it has made her quite a linguist in her long 
and varied career as a concert pianist. Besides her native 
Italian she has picked up Spanish, French, German, Rus- 
sian, English, Danish and dialects of those languages in her 
many tours, D. 


Faust Given as Benefit Performance 


Grand Benefit Opera Night for the St. Joseph American- 
Italian School Fund of New Building, in Catharine and 
Monroe streets, took place on Sunday evening, August 31, 
in the Irving Place Theater. The opera chosen was Faust, 
in which Virginia Taverna made her debut as Marguerite. 
She displayed a clear soprano voice of fine quality, and 
gave more than satisfactory proof of her histrionic ability. 
¥. Ceccarelli, also making his debut, was excellent in the 
title role, while Martin Harodas’ portrayal of Mephisto- 
pheles proved quite an achievement, both vocally and histri- 
onically. Gladys Matthews as Siebel won much applause 
after her solo in the second act, while Anna Tyson as 
Martha, Giuseppe Maero as Valentine, and. L. Dalle Molle 
as Wagner, were excellent. Both Miss Matthews and Miss 
Tyson also made their debuts. ; 

The chorus work was good, and considering the small 
stage and lack of accommodations with which the perform- 
ers were forced to contend, the entire presentation was a 
splendid success. Alberto Bimboni was the conductor and 
deserves much praise for the fine performance he gave. 





Sampaix Teaching and Concertizing 

After completing a most successful summer class at the 
Ithaca Conservatory of Music, Leon Sampaix left for the 
West and Texas, where he will fill a number of engage- 
ments. September 22 will find him back in Ithaca, opening 
his 1924-25 master classes at the Ithaca Conservatory. The 
pianist is. booked for a recital in Baltimore on September 
26, and there will be two New York recitals during the 
coming season, the first in the fall and the second later 
in the season, 
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MY THREE DAYS IN DENMARK 


By Reinald Werrenrath 








[The accompanying impressions of Denmark were 
written by Reinald Werrenrath especially for the Nordly- 
set. The translation from the Danish is by Aretta Wer- 
renrath.—The Editor. | 

It seems perhaps a little strange when I say that I 
remembered Copenhagen, or at least a part of the city, 
but I seemed to know it, whether it was actual recollection 
or not. However, doubtless my mother’s frequent descrip- 
tions of our home there preserved the picture more clearly 
in my inner consciousness than the veil of forgetfulness was 
able to be drawn over the rosy memories of my childhood 
days. I was only a year and half old when brought to 
Copenhagen from Brooklyn, where I was We re- 
mained in Denmark a few years, during which period I 
must have formed a vivid picture of our home at No. 7 
Frederiksgade, for 1 remember distinctly the great Marble 
Church in the center of the little place where No. 7 is 
situated. 

The first day I landed on Danish soil I felt delighted at 
the thought of arriving in the country of which my parents 
had cherished so many beautiful memories of early days, 
revealed to me in glowing colors. I had been hopeful of 
some day being ‘able to take a summer journey over there, 
and this was the fulfillment, a bright, beautiful pilgrimage. 
It was an unforgettable experience, worth living for, and 
I hope to go over there again. At the beginning I intended 
nothing more important than to visit relatives and old 
friends of whom my mother had written me from America. 

On my first trip around Copenhagen I was so fortunate 
as to get a chauffeur who spoke English, and he first took 
me out to Bundgaard’s very remarkable group called Gesson 
Fountain, lying about a rifle-shot distant from the English 
Church. The mighty figure of the strong woman gives an 
impression of beauty and stability that is most impressive. 

From there we drove to Langelinie, where I used to play 

as a little child. It stirred my heart deeply to see this 
lace. 
I cannot refrain from speaking of the fine, unexpected 
welcome shown me by the two brothers, Wilhelm-Hansen, 
of the great music establishment, as later in the day | 
visited them to select both new and old songs I wanted to 
present in America in my recitals from coast to coast. 

In the evening I was present at the festival in Taarn- 
pavilion in Tivoli, arranged in honor of Harmonium and 
myself. That was a glorious occasion, and it opened and 
closed with elequence in measure. It has been said of the 
Danes that if only three of them came together, at least 
two of them would make speeches. 

Three days are not many if one would see thoroughly a 
country like Denmark, and I went from east to west. One 
thing I must say that I did not neglect to get a living 
picture of Copenhagen in its entirety, as well as of the 
friendly Danish people, who did much to make my stay 
there a pleasure. Copenhagen is undoubtedly the cleanest, 
finest and most beautiful city I have visited in Europe, and 
the inhabitants appear to be the happiest creatures under 
the sun. One may think perhaps I was prejudiced before- 
hand in favor of Denmark—well, perhaps a little, but the 
call of the blood made me see the land in radiant hues. 
Aside from that, I can with truth say that Copenhagen 
undisputably is a pearl among cities. 

The day after my arrival I rehearsed with the excellent 
Tivoli Orchestra under the direction of Mr. Schnedler- 
Petersen. The rehearsal went entirely well, but to me 
at the concert the conductor dragged the tempo so that it 
was dreadful. After the rehearsal we went by invitation 
of the Brothers Jacobsen to a luncheon at the well known 
Carlsberg Brewery, the finest establishment of its kind in 
all Europe. It is like an entire city in itself, and furnishes 
a living to eleven thousand people. After lunch we in- 
spected the brewery as well as could be done in an hour. 

In the evening came the grand concert in Tivoli. The 
house was entirely sold out, and hundreds were obliged to 
go away without admittance. The Harmonium came first, 
and I should like to give special praise to Director Moss- 
berg. He was born in Sweden, but the Danes consider him 
one of their own, and he is held in admiration and affec- 
tion by all. He is a distinguished musician, a fine baritone 
and a brilliant director. At 9 o'clock came my appearance 
and I sang two arias; but I must say with regret that in 
my opinion the songs were nearly failures because of the 
dragging accompaniment of the orchestra. However, the 
public did not appear to be of my opinion. Afterwards I 
sang two Italian songs and some in English, ending with 
Irmelin Rose. 

I cannot deny that I was much embarrassed at receiving 
a mass of flowers. Americans would never think of ex- 
pressing their appreciation of man’s singing in that way, 
and I felt it quite strange to receive seven magnificent 
bouquets of roses. After the first astonishment I recognized 
in the presentation of the flowers the expression of beauti- 
ful thought. 

After the concert we had supper, my accompanist, Mr. 
Carrick, Director Mossberg, tenor soloist Holger Petersen 
and I at the Wiwel, the most wonderful restaurant I have 
seen, and we had some delightful hours in the good o!d- 
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ST. DENIS 1 


Crowds of people gathered around 
us and we sang quartets and amused ourselves like gods. 

One thing I must not forget to speak of—the Danish 
journalists. I was interviewed assiduously and I found the 
Danish press representatives prompt in response, quick witted 
and charming. Not, as in America, do the gentlemen of the 
press dwell chiefly on the sensational—these people wanted 
to know something real of my art and of my views of Den- 
mark, and they wrote brilliantly. 

During my three days’ stay in Denmark I also visited the 
noble old Castle of Frederiksborg, which in all its high 
majesty stood and mirrored its brown walls in the shining 
water. What massiye court with beautiful fountain and 
artistic carvings! The exterior of the castle is entirely 
Christian the Fourth, but the interior represents all periods 
since the time it was erected in down to our own 
eriod. Paintings of Denmark’s celebrated men and women 
ave found and are finding places on the historic walls, and 
it interested us deeply (1 was with the Harmonium) to 
look on the many beautiful collections. An_ interesting 
curiosity was an elevator which Christian the Fourth had 
constructed. Highly impressive were the imposing coats- 
of-arms of the Great Cross Knights throughout the centuries. 
As we went out into the castle court yard we again heard 
the wonderful old chimes that turned our hearts involun- 
tarily to devotion. 

The time was all too short. We passed the historically 
celebrated Royal Palace of Fredensborg, which in the days 
of Christian the Ninth often contained monarchs and 
princes by the twenties. Through the magnificent forest 
we drove to the hotel at Marienlyst near Helsignor (Elsi- 


fashioned Danish style. 








nore). There we had lunch and gazed across the sound 
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to Karnan and its neighbor Helsingborg in Sweden. At last 
the eloquent speeches came to an end and lovely young 
ladies bestowed flowers upon us. There was some talk 
about visiting Hamlet's grave, but we were told that the 
real grave of the melancholy Dane was near Ribald, where 
Dr. Max Henius had erected Cimbrestenen, so we gave up 
this proposed visit. 

Naturally we went to Kronberg, that wondrous structure 
—at least the exterior is, but the interior has not been 
restored since it was used as soldiers’ barracks, so we did not 
go inside. 

Next we went to Klampenborg, where we were the 
guests of Count Von Moltke, the Minister of Foreign Af 
fairs, and his beautiful wife. It was a grand reception 
and I met many very charming people, enjoying some of 
the most delightful hours I have spent in Europe. After 
wards we returned to Hotel Terminus. 

That evening we boarded the boat for Aalborg. Early in 
the morning I was awakened by the tones of The Star 
Spangled Banner. I sprang from my berth, and, looking 
out of the window, saw an orchestra of boys all dressed in 

(Continued on page 41) 





Mme. Dambmann Active at Shelter Harbor 


According to the Westerly, R. I., Sun, there has been 
one round of social activity at Shelter Harbor this summer, 
made possible through the direction of Emma A. Dam) 
mann, contralto of New York and founder and president 
of the Southland Singers. An claborate program of dances, 
card parties, lawn fetes, children parties, moonlight beach 
parties and water sports was arranged for the end of 
August for the members of the Shelter Harbor Social 
Club. The club was organized July 17 of last year, an’ 
Mme. Dambmann was made its president. Through her 
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efforts a new social spirit has been injected into the colony. 
In addition to Mme. Dambmann, those of the summer 
colony who are officers and members of the committees are: 
Dr, and Mrs. Frank Goodchild, Mrs, Bell Ten Eyck, Elmar 
Joyce, Mrs. S. Bachem, Mrs. Franklin Lawson, Dr. and 
Mrs. A. Bergtorf, Mr. and Mrs. D. R. Cummings, Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles A, Gries, Mr. and Mrs. Walter Anderson, 
Annette Harriman Wright, Adda C. Fischer, Gladys Bees 
ham, Mr. and Mrs. William Hertz and others. Dinners, 
musicals and dances will be continued in New York during 
the winter months by the Shelter Harbor Social Club. 
Mme. Dambmann will return to New York about Sep 
tember 23 and will reopen her studios at 137 West Ninety 
third street on September 28. P 


Kochanski’s Many European Appearances 

Paul Kochanski, following his many engagements in 
France, Spain and England, is now spending his vacation 
at the Hotel Albert Ist and Notre Dame in Vichy, 

Among the special appearances abroad was one before 
the Queen of Spain, where the audience numbered only 
thirty people at the Court. In addition to several 
Kochanski played the Brahms sonata with Arthur Rubin 
stein, at the request of the Queen. 

In London, the Polish violinist appeared at several pri 
vate engagements at the homes of Lord and Lady Carris 
brooke and Mary Hoyt Wiborg; also at the dinner and re 
ception given by the Polish Minister, which was attended 
by many of the English and foreign nobility, including the 
Belgian Ambassador, the Italian Ambassador, Commander 
Hilton Young, the Bulgarian Minister, the Danish Min 
ister, the Esthonian Minister, the Finnish Minister, the Greek 
Minister, the Hungarian Minister, together with a galaxy 
of titled persons, professors, musicians, and other persons 
prominent in London diplomatic and social life 

Kochanski has received some memorable tributes whil 
abroad. Darius Milhaud spoke of him as “a violinist of the 
premier rank. His bowing is of supreme easiness, his tone 
of admirable smoothness, his fourth string true, caressing, 
warm, full, penetrating, and, above all, he is an interpreter 
of the super class, who conceives Mozart as human, less 
idealistic than realistic, all vibrating with passions such as 
agitate simple folk.” Marck Pincherle wrote that what 
distinguished Kochanski’s recital was the two distinct types 
of violinistic ability. “In the Vivaldi concerto and Bach 
Partita and prelude he showed rarest qualities of technic 
generous tone, rapid and precise left hand, supple and varied 
bowing. Where one can admire Kochanski’s art without 
limit is in his interpretation of Szymanowski's Mythes. His 
transcendent facility begets ease of execution, and he draws 
from his violin a dazzling variety of colors.” Paul Le 
Fleur adds: “We are here in the presence of a great life 
giving player, who recalls amazingly, by his sober and broad 
demeanor, by his ardorous style, and by his impeccable tech 
nic, the manner of Kreisler. It is beautiful violin playing, 
very full, which reveals a temperament of a rare and singu 
lar energy.” 


solos 


Ernest Davis Has Eventful Trip to England 


The trip of Ernest Davis, tenor, to England to fulfill sey 
eral engagements with the Queens Hall Orchestra was 
crowded with events. He was one of the participants in 
the inevitable ship's concert, the proceeds of which went 
to aid the Seamen's charities. He sang a group of song 
and an aria from La Tosca. At the masquerade ball, Mr 
Davis carried off the first prize for men by his costume 
made out of cabbage leaves and supposed to represent the 
costume of Manrico in Trovatore. At the same time Mrs 
Davis won the first prize for ladies by wearing her husband's 


Rigoletto costume. Upon his arrival in London, Mr. Davis 
made his debut at the Promenade concerts on August 13 
with two songs by Aikin and one by Maude White. He was 


to follow this debut up with three more appearances in the 
celebrated pre-season series of London, 


Madge Daniell Ends Western Tour 
Madge Daniell, New York soprano, has just concluded 
a concert tour in Indiana and Illinois. At Griffin, Ind 


she was soloist at a garden party on the estate of Sen 
ator Paul Meyers. She also appeared with marked success 
in Rockville, Ind., and has secured return engagements at 
New Harmony, Ind., as well as in many cities of Indiana 
and Illinois 


On August 25, Mme. Daniell was soloist at a_ benefit 
performance for the building fund of Adirondack Post 70 
American Vegion, held in Convention Hall, Saratowa 


Springs, N. Y., which was attended by an audience of 1.500 
She opened the program with three solos, accompanied by 
the Saratoga City Band. and was warmly applauded, having 
to repeat Marcheta and Mother Machree 


Gerhardt’s European Plans 

complete her American tour thi 
15 and will sail immediately for 
February 


Elena Gerhardt will 
coming season on January 
Europe She is booked for the entire month of 
in England, including several appearances in London. In 
March she is hooked for seventeen concerts in Austria 
and Germany, including all the capital cities of the two 
countries. For April a tour of Spain is now under ne 
gotiation 
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Torpadie Gives First Performance of Harold 
Henry Songs 

Bennington, Vt., August 27.—Last evening Greta Tor- 
padie, with Harold Henry, gave the third concert of this 
season's series in the latter's Yellow Barn Studio. The 
audience came from all the neighboring towns within a 
thirty miles radius and was roused by both artists to an 
unusual display of enthusiasm. Miss Torpadie is so good 
to look upon, her personality is so sincere and unaffected, 
her voice so fresh and true, her intelligence so keen and 
her art so finished that she completely won the admiration 
of all who saw and heard her. 

Her first group consisted of five Scandinavian songs; 
her last was made up of four by modern Frenchmen and 
variations on an old French nursery rhyme by Bax, Frank 
Bridge, Goossens and Ireland. Between these she sang a 
group of songs by Harold Henry. This group consisted 
of: My Father Reads to Me, The Old King, Despair, 
Gather Ye Rosebuds While Ye May, Nocturne, and What 
the Bullet Sang. Of these The Old King, Despair and 
Nocturne are still unpublished and received their first per- 
formances in America on this occasion, although they have 
been heard in Paris and Berlin. Henry is keenly sensitive 
to the moods of his texts, and in each of these beautiful 
and impressive songs he uses both the voice and piano 
parts to complement each other in depicting the various 
moods, Admirable as Miss Torpadie was in her other 
groups, she was at her best in these songs. In nothing did 
her voice take on such beauty of quality as in the tender 
closing phrases of My Father Reads to Me, and in certain 
parts of Nocturne, The latter, an unusually beautiful song, 
melodically, and strongly French in quality, was sung in 
French. In each song she projected just the right mood, 
the ominousness of the ballad-like Old King, the deep grief 
of Despair, the tempetuousness of What the Bullet Sang. 
All were warmly applauded, and Gather Ye Rosebuds so 
caught the fancy of the crowd that it had to be repeated. 

Henry played the piano parts of these songs and showed 
in every way his delight over Miss Torpadie’s moving inter- 
pretations of them. In addition to this, Mr. Henry played 
as at the second concert only one group of solos. This 
group consisted of Ravel's. Valley of the Bells, Grieg’s 
Puck, the adagio from Schubert’s Wanderer fantasy, and 
Moszkowski’s Caprice Espagnole. In the second concert 
on August 12, when he had the assistance of the violinist, 
Leopold Kramer, Mr. Henry played Brahms’ intermezzo, 
op. 117, No. 1; the F sharp major romance of Schumann, 
Schubert's impromptu, op. 90, No. 4, and Chopin's polo- 
naise, op. 40, No. 2, and scherzo, op. 20. With Mr. Kramer 
he played the B flat sonata of Mozart, and the Grieg sonata, 
op. 13. At both concerts he played with great beauty of 
tone, depth of feeling and perfection of finish and technic, 
as well as virtuosity where it was required. Mr. Kramer, 
too, made an excellent impression. His tone is lovely, his 
musicianship masterly, and his gayness of spirit infectious. 

At last evening’s concert beautiful and artistic accompani- 
ments were furnished Miss Torpadie for her Scandinavian 
and French groups by Madeline Tucker, a talented member 
of Harold Henry’s class. Since coming to Bennington 
from Bermuda to spend the summer under the musical 
guidance of her teacher, Miss Tucker has been well sup- 
plied with pupils, not yet prepared for Harold Henry. 


Jennie Beach, Soprano, Prominent in Harris- 
burg, Pa. 


Jennie Beach, one of Harrisburg’s most notable lyric so- 
pranos, will begin her season with a recital at Fahnstock 
Hall on October 2. Those who attended her concert last 
year remember a lovely voice, both brilliant and warm, flu- 
ent technic and interpretive ability far above the average. 
In the varying moods and styles of songs, Miss Beach 


brought fine intelligence and artistic restraint, making each 


number a gem of song. 

This year will find her art still broader and the voice of 
even greater beauty, which is only what is to be expected 
when talent such as hers is supplemented 
by study under a great master. Such is 
Miss Beach's privilege, for she has been 
a member of the class of Joseph Regneas 
in Raymond, Maine, for the third summer, 
and has made trips to New York at inter- 
vals during the winter, to work up some 
special program with her teacher. She 
returns each fall with many inches added 
to her artistic stature, and with improved 
equipment to meet her obligations as head 
of the vocal department of the Dunmore 
Conservatory of Music. Here is a wide 
and fertile field for such ideals and artistic 
principles as those for which Miss Beach 
stands, and Harrisburg is indeed fortunate 
to have so fine an instructor for its aspir- 
ing singers. 

As soloist at the Grace Methodist Church, 
Miss Beach distinguishes herself through- 
out the year in the many oratorios and 
cantatas presented there, and has, during 
her activity there, acquired an extensive 
repertory. We do not know how long we 
will be able to keep this sterling artist in 
our midst, but until a broader field calls 
her we appreciate what we have, and look 
forward eagerly to the coming recital, 

F. 


Anita Damrosch to Marry 


The engagement of Anita Blaine Dam- 
rosch, daughter of Walter Damrosch, com- 
poser and conductor of the New York 
Symphony Orchestra, to Robert Littell, an 
editor of The New Republic, has just been 
announced by her parents. 

Miss Damrosch is a granddaughter of 
James G. Blaine, Secretary of State under 
Presidents Garfield and Harrison, and of 
3 Leopold Damrosch. founder of the 

New York Symphony Orchestra and the 
Oratorio Society of New York, and niece 
of Dr. Frank Damrosch. 

Mr. Littell is the son of Mr, and Mrs. 
Philip Littell, of Bar Harbor, Me., and a 
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AT ASBURY PARK, N. J. 
Left to right: John A. Hoffmann, prominent vocal teacher 
of Cincinnati; Mrs. Hoffmann, president of the Clifton 
Music Club of that city, and William A. C. Zerffi, New 
York vocal teacher. The Hoffmanns spent their vacation at 
Asbury Park. 





grandson of the founder of Littell’s Living Age. He is a 
geaduate of Harvard University, 

Miss Damrosch was scheduled to arrive from Europe 
yesterday aboard the S.S. Paris. She has been studying 
music at Fontainebleau. The date of her wedding has not 
been announced. 


Spry Scholarship Fund 

The pupils of the well known Chicago pianist and peda- 
gogue, Walter Spry, organized last season and established 

scholarship fund to be used for the benefit of deserving 
phe vere Five pupils received free tuition in piano with 
Mr. Spry last season and the same plan will be carried out 
the coming season. The unique feature of this plan is that 
artist-pupils play at recitals and musicales, and a portion of 
the receipts is set aside for the scholarship fund. Applicants 
for the coming season will be examined Friday, September 
5, at the Columbia School of Music. 


Erna Cavelle’s Extensive Repertory 

Erna Cavelle, soprano, who appeared as soloist this sum- 
mer at the Thousand Island House, Alexandria Bay, N. Y., 
sang a different program every day with orchestra. 

Miss Cavelle has an extensive repertory, and, despite the 
fact that she changed her program daily, she still has innu- 
merable arias and songs which she did not feature at these 
concerts, 


Pilzer to Conduct 
Maximilian Pilzer, the violinist, will again take up the 
baton to conduct two symphony orchestral concerts on the 
Mall, September 3 and 13, having acted in that capacity 
several years ago. He is very enthusiastic over the con- 
certs and has arranged two fine popular programs. 


JENNIE BRACH 
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J. ALLEN WHYTE BROADCASTS CARUSO 
MEMORIAL. 
J. Allen. Whyte, who has charge of the circulation depart- 
ment of the Chicago office of the Musicat Courter, and 
who is one of the best known figures in musical Chicago, 
where hé was a pioneer manager, directing the tours of 
world renowned artists, as the author, delivered a Caruso 
Memorial, on Saturday evening, August 2, broadcasting it 
from the Tribune’s radio station WGN, at Chicago, this 
being the third anniversary of Caruso’s death. 


Dp 
McELBERT MOORE, 
author of Plain Jane, now running in New York, and Frank 
H. Grey, composer of many popular ballads and Sue Dear, 
a musical comedy, at the former’s estate in New Jersey 
where they have just finished a new musical comedy for 
fall production. 


RUTH REYNOLDS, 


the latest pupil of William Thorner to win decided success. 
Miss Reynolds, who possesses a mezzq-contralto voice of 
unusual richness and beauty, made her debut at a recital in 
San Diego on June 28, singing a varied program of songs, 
and not only was she enthusiastically received by the large 
public that heard her, but heartily praised by the critics as 
well. Miss Reynolds will return to the Thorner studio for 
another year of study before taking up a professional career 
in concert.. (Vreslano photo) 
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OLIVE JUNE LACEY, 
talented Chicago soprano, enjoying the lake breeze at 
Minocqua, Wis. 


RICHARD BONELLI, 
the American baritone, who, according to the Italian papers, 
will sing first roles at La Scala, Milan, next winter, the first 
American baritone ever to have that distinction. 


VIRGILIO LAZZARI, 
well known bésso of the Chicago Civic Opera and Ravinia 
companies, and Umberto Beduschi, distinguished voice 
teacher of Chicago, taken at the former’s home at Highland 
j Park, Iu. 
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RENEE CHEMET AT HOME 
At Bagnoles v. U' Orne, a health resort of Normandy, visited 
by numerous Hnglish and Americans, where Renee Chemet, 
the French violinist, who has won notable success in this coun 
try in the past few seasons, has spent part of her summer 
On July 20 there was a costume festival called a Normandy 
Wedding, and Mile. Chemet took the part of the Mayor's 
wife. Moving pictures of the festival were taken and will 
be shown in this country. (M, Josset photo) 


SIGISMOND STOJOWSKI WITH CALIFORNIA 
MUSICIANS 
Left to right: Prof. Modeste Alloo, of the department of 
music, University of California; Alice Seckels, concert man 
ager of San Francisco; Sigismond Stojowski, pianist-com 
poser; Phyllida Ashley Everingham, pianist, of Oakland, 
Cal., assistant to Mr. Stojowski. The series of recitals in 
the university was a great success, and at the end of the 
master classes the students arranged a farewell banquet 
Ur, Stojowski has gone on to Los Angeles for another series 
of master classes before returning to New York 


PALMER CHRISTIAN, 


organist, with Mrs, Christian, has been summering in and 
around Denver, where he has been able 
on the coming season's programs, with many trips into the 
mountains. This month Mr. Christian returns to 
Mich., where he occupies the Chair of Music, 

School of Music. (Photo by W. W 


to continue practice 
inn Arbor, 
University 
Wilson) 
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CHARLES M. COURBOIN 


(center) says, “All aboard, three of a kind, high flyers.” 
Taken at the flying field in Dayton, Ohio, 


FRANCES NASH, 
who is vacationing at her summer home in Maine, does not 
consider vacation a synonym for holiday, apparently, because 
she spends hours at her piano preparing for the busy concert 
season planned for her. Her recreation is almost as strenu- 
ous, consisting as it does of equal parts of tennis and rowing, 
both diversions which call into play the magnificent fore- 
JESSIE FENNER HILL, ” arm muscles which are the endowment of a fine pianist. 


York vocal teacher, who has been spending her well (Photo © Underwood & Underwood) 


St! earned vacation at her camp in Averill Park, N. Y., és 
| photographed with one of her pets. Mme, Hill returns to 
| the metropolis on September 8, and will at once resume 

professional activities at her studio in the Metropolitan 
Opera House building 


“FOLLOWING IN HIS FATHER’S FOOTSTEPS.” 
The young son of André Bénoist, Master Albert Spalding 
Bénoist, who is taking his first steps in the art of piano 

playing under the guidance of Grace Hofheimer. 


TALKING IT OVER. 
Herbert M. Johnson, Rosa Raisa and Giorgio Polacco in 
the Piazza della Scala, Milan. 


ALEXANDER BLOCH AND SOME OF HIS PUPILS 

taken at Lake Placid, N. Y., where Mr. Bloch is conducting 

| @ summer master course, Those in the picture are: Alea- 

ander Bloch; Mary Lackland, Richmond, Va.; Katherine 

Leadford, Richmond, Va.; Irving Argay, New York; Welma 

Rayant, Alaska, and John Kokes, Little Falls, N. Y. 
(Photo by McDowell) 


IN HER PARIS HOM®P, 


They had all been to lunch with Mme. Wanda Landowska, 
who sits at her harpsichord in the foreground. From left 


| | 
| to right they are: Edouard Schneider, well known Paris ’ 
critic, and Mme, Schneider; Andre Georges, another young THE SAMOILOFF SAN FRANCISCO MASTER CLASS. 
=| Originally planned for six 


writer; (seated) Miss Lewisohn; Boris de Schloezer, first, Lazar 8. Samoiloff's master class at San Francisco this summer has been a dazzling success. 
His class numbered nearly 


it is said, to call the world’s attention to Stravinsky ; weeks, he had to remain two weeks longer to accommodate those who wanted more lessons. i 
Georges Auric, one of the Groupe de Six; Leopold Stokowski, seventy, there being a dozen students besides those that appear in the photograph. “San Francisco is a wonderful city,” 


| the Philadelphia Orchestra conductor; Mra, Lewisohn, of says Mr. Samoiloff. “The people and the climate are delightful, and added to that there is great talent and musical 
| New York, and Arthur Honegger, by far the most talented appreciation. What more can one desire?” The class was organized and managed by Alice Seckels, concert manager, 





of the Groupe de Siz, who appears at Mr. Samoiloff’s left in the picture. Mr. Samoiloff's New York studios will reopen on September 15. 
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FORTUNE GALLO 
presented with the key of the 
city of Ashville, N.. C., by 
Mayor John Cathey on the occa- 
sion of the recent visit there of 
the San Carlo Opera Company. 
(Insert) Close-up of the key— 
made of wood and about two 

and a half feet long. 





LEE PATTISON AND HIS CONCERT CL/ 
on the steps of the Gunn School, 1254 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago. Mr. Pattison is 
now @ permanent member of the faculty of the Gunn School. (Daguerre photo) 


ABE LYMAN AND HIS CALIFORNIA AMBASSADOR ORCHESTRA 
are putting music into the waves at Atlantic City and giving an opportunity for the in the garden of Estelle Liebling’s studio. Included in this merry group is @ part of 
bathers to trip the light fantastic. The orchestra is playing for tea, dinner and supper Miss Liebling's summer class. She is the third from the left in the front row. Joan Ruth, 
dances each day except Sunday, at The Ambassador, Atlantic City. recently engaged by the Metropolitan, is third from the right in the front row 


= 
= 
— 
= 
= 
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ETHEL LEGINSKA 
taken on the estate of Lord and 
Lady Swaythling, where the 
popular pianist was a guest at 
a recent house party. Town Hill 
Park, as it is called, is con- 
sidered one of the most beauti- 
ful spots in Southampton. The 
group shows Leginska with 
Lord and Lady Swaythling and 
Viscount and Viscountess Inch- 
cape, (Nee story on another 

page.) 


TWO NATIVE OKLAHOMANS, 
Lucita, of the Ponca Indian tribe, whose ip 2 
headright is an interest in rich oil lands, GUIOMAR NOVAES, 
and James Woodside, of pioneer stock, pianist, who will sail for the United States 
whose headright is a rapidly developing from Rio de Janeiro on September 7 for her 
career as a baritone song recitalist. The sivth American tour, which will begin in Octo 
above was snapped at 101 Ranch, where her Wme. Novaes is under the management of 
Mr. Woodside spent a part of his vacation. Loudon Charlton 
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ERNO RAPEE PRESENTS FINE 
PROGRAMS IN PHILADELPHIA 


Attractions Listed at Fox Theater from July 21 Through 
Week of August 11 

Philadelphia, August 28.—During the month from July 
hrough the week of August 11, the usual interesting 
ical and cinema attractions were offered at the Fox 
Theater. As is well known, Erno Rapee is managing 
lirector of this theater, and his untiring efforts in pre- 
programs of the highest type are thoroughly 
Philadelphians. For the week of July 
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WALL STREET AMUSEMENT CO., 25 Beaver St, N. Y. 


Telephone 0681 Broad 


We WII! Co-operate With You or Manage Tours, Concerts, 
Publicity, Etc. 


Time, Money and Manager's Fee Eliminated 
Joint Recitals Arranged with Prominent Stare 


NTED—Artists for social events, exclusive hotels, etc., for fall 


With San Carlo Grand Opera Company 
Asheville, N. C., August 15 
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in Pagliacci, made her debut in the part of Nedda 
It was an interesting occasion for the audience and 

wuld have been for her, because she came through 
her baptism of fire in a most satisfactory manner 
She came well prepared for the ordeal by being 
apparently thoroughly familiar with her part and 
had the 


voice. She reached quite a high artistic altitude in 


added advantage of an exceedingly good 


the conclusion of the second act 


From the Asheville Citizen, August 16, 1924 


Management: R. E. Johnston 
1451 Broadway New York 
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21 the orchestra, under the direction of Mr. Rapee or 
A. S. Kornspan, played with understanding A. Adams’ 
If | were King. Included in the Fox Theater Magazine 
were some interesting pictures of the cooling system used 
at this theater. Great was the enthusiasm shown the 
eight Volga Singers in songs of Russia. Dolores Farris 
was furnished a picturesque Chinese setting for Dance 
Chinoise. This dancer failed to come anywhere near 
being “the world’s premiere toe dancer,” as she was 
programmed, Charles Muscumeci, a member of the 
orchestra, gave pleasure in a trumpet solo. The feature 
picture was The Spitfire and there also was a Bray 
cartoon, Alice’s Western Adventure. 
PRroGRAM FoR THE WEEK oF JULY 28, 

For the week of July 28 the program was an especially 
fine one for the warm weather. The overture was a 
Twentieth Century Symphonie on Yes! We Have No 
Bananas, by Gabriel Hines, as it would be played in 
Germany, Ireland, Vienna, the Orient, Russia, China, 
Jerusalem and the United States. The Fox Magazine 
was a history of the World War, interesting but depress- 
ing. There were rounds of applause for Al Moore and 
his U. S. Jazz Band of twelve entertainers. Their jazz 
was really musical and they seemed to realize the bless- 
ing to the ear of an occasional pianissimo. The Fox 
Theater dance and lighting novelty was eccentric and 
very entertaining. Kenneth A. Hallett, the organist at 
this theater, as usual was excellent at the organ. The 
cinema attractions were Racing Luck and a comedy with 
Jimmy Aubrey. 

PROGRAM FOR THE WEEK oF AucusT 4, 

The old war-horse, Rossini’s Semiramide, was played 
by the orchestra during the week of August 4 with a 
refreshing new spirit. Marguerite White, coloratura 
soprano, was heard in the Bell Song from Lakme, 
Delibes, and When You're Away, Herbert. She is the 
possessor of a charming manner; her voice has been well 
trained and she uses her brain as well as her throat. 
Her singing of the Bell Song was especially fine. Mlle. 
Chantel, pianist, played Rigoletto, Verdi-Liszt, and dis- 
played a small but good tone, clear technic and clean 
pedaling. An attractive Irish setting and costume added 
to the effectiveness of William Royalo’s singing of 
Macushla. A smooth and graceful dance number was 
given by William Dunn and Opal Hixon. Lila Lee in 
Wandering Husbands was the feature picture. There 
also was the usual comedy, the Fox Theater Magazine, 
and last, but not least, the artistic organ playing of Mr. 
Hallett. 

PROGRAM FoR THE WeEK or AuGusT 11 

Victor Herbert's The Fortune Teller was chosen for 
the overture during the week of August 11. Appropriate 
music accompanied the showing of the Fox Art Scenic, 
Danacing Girls of India. Gita Rapoch displayed a sweet, 
clear voice in My Hero, from Strauss’ The Chocolate 
Soldier. Al Moore and his orchestra played a return 
engagement during the week of August 11, with the 
added attraction of Boots McKenna, an exceedingly 
clever dancer. The Fox Magazine, the feature picture, 
The Plunderer, and a comedy were the other numbers 
on the program. ; 


Yolanda Méré in Italy 
Yolanda Méré, with her husband, Hermann Irion of 
Steinway & Sons, is now travelling through Europe in the 


most delightful way of all; that is without any definite 
itinerary, just going where and when the spirit moves them. 
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A postcard from the pianist in Italy has been received by 
her managers, Haensel & Jones, and indicates that the pian- 
ist is thoroughly enjoying her European vacation. The 
approaching season will be a busy one for her. 


Mortimer Kaphan’s Realistic Portrayals of 
Dickens’ Characters 


Mortimer Kaphan, who ranks as one of America’s finest 
character portrayers, will appear on many lyceum platforms, 
theaters, etc. during the coming season. Mr. Kaphan is 
popular and much sought for in his interpretation of Dick- 
ens’ characters, and his motion pictures of David Copper- 
field. Commenting upon his work, the New York Herald 


~ 





MORTIMER KAPHAN 


said; “Genius, imagination, and verismilitude are apparent 
in all Mr. Kaphan does. His make-up diction and person- 
ality are impressive and unforgettable. The characters were 
so nearly like the famous author’s descriptions, that one 
imagined himself in the heart of the story.” 

Mr. Kaphan has also been engaged for many joint recitals 
with Harriet de Young Kaphan, soprano, formerly with 
the Chicago Opera Company. The Kaphan Tours are un- 
der the exclusive management of the Wall Street Amuse- 
ment Company of New York City. 


T. B. Kelly Likes Zerfh’s Methods 


T. B. Kelly, of the vocal department of the MacPhail 
School of Music, Minneapolis, dropped into the MusiIcar 
Courter office for a chat just as he was leaving for home 
after four or five weeks spent here. Mr. Kelly came on 
for some special work with William A. C. Zerffi. The 
common sense and rationality of the Zerffi articles in the 
Musica Courter had called Mr. Kelly’s attention to this 
master, and he expressed himself more than pleased with 
the work which he had done. 

“I found Mr. Zerffi just what I expected from his articles. 
He is one of the few masters I have ever known who seem 
to know exactly what they are doing in teaching voice, 
and to proceed on scientific principles based on the structure 
and formation of the vocal organs of the individual pupil 
In my own case he eliminated certain interferences which 
I had not been able to understand or to get rid of in all 
my years of singing and teaching.” 

Mr. Kelly said that the MacPhail School is looking for- 
ward to the busiest year of its existence. In its new build- 
ing, situated in a better location than the old, it had last 
year no less than 5,000 pupils enrolled in all departments, 
and looks for even more this year. Interest in music in 
the Northwest has never been so keen as now, he states. 


E. Robert Schmitz Ends Master Class 


E. Robert Schmitz closed his master class at Madison, 
Wis., recently with the final awarding of the scholarship 
which he offers to the contestant who reaches the highest 
average for work accomplished during the session. The 
sight-reading contest, which is one of the requirements, 
took place before the entire class at the beginning of the 
last week of the session. The works given for this sight- 
reading were manuscripts by the Polish composer, Tans- 
man, and the American composer, Marion Bauer. Another 
requirement is the research for new and unfamiliar Ameri- 
can music, and among the works presented this season by 
the contestants were compositions by Cadman, Whithorne, 
Eastwood Lane, Repper, and others. 

Mr. Schmitz left Madison immediately after the closing 
of the classes for the. East to fill a private recital engage- 
ment at Topsfield, Mass:, August 30. After this he will 
have a month’s rest at St. James, Long Island, and begin 
a fully booked fall tour early in October. 


Easton “Vivid, Fascinating” 

Florence Easton’s performance in the title role of La 
Tosca with the Ravinia Opera Company recently, prompted 
Maurice Rosenfeld to say of her, in the Chicago News: 
“Mme. Easton’s voice was more than adequate for the vary- 
ing moods of the role, and she gave the part a vivid and 
fascinating interpretation.” 


Morgan Invites Prince 


Rhys Morgan, tenor, wirelessed an invitation to the 
Prince of Wales and suite aboard the Berengaria to at- 
tend the concert of the Welsh tenor at Carnegie Hall on 
October 6. The Prince of Wales has been a patron of the 
noted young singer in Wales. 
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BERKSHIRE FESTIVAL AN ANNUAL CELEBRATION 
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VIEWS OF THE BUNGALOWS AND THE TEMPLE OF CHAMBER MUSIC. 
(1) This snapshot shows the attractive bungalows of Willem Willeke, William Kroll, Hugo Kortschak and Karl Kraeuter. 


(2) The stage and interior of the Temple of Chamber Music. 


In the heart of the Berkshire Hills, in a high valley be- 
tween divergent branches of the Housatonic, lies the city of 
Pittsfield, county seat of Berkshire, Mass. The surrounding 
country is a heaving upland, rising ‘and climbing towards the 
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94 Prospect Park W. 
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CANADA 
CARA FARMER 
Piano and Class Lessons Demonstrations 
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NEW YORK 
FRANCES V. ROCHE 
Accompanist, Piano and Class Instruction 
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ETHEL Y¥. THOMPSON 
President, Roseville Music Club 
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11 Pittsfield Ave., Cranford 


FLORIDA 
BERTHA FOSTER 
Miami Conservatory of Music, Miami 
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ETTA GABBERT 
Teacher of Piano, Pipe Organ, Harmony 
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Pianoforte Instruction 
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290 Teachers and Schools are using the 
Perfield System in New York and vicinity 


(3) Mr. Willeke’s bungalow. 

Green Mountains, and the whole lovely landscape is jeweled 
with many little lakes. Not far out of the town, a link in the 
encircling chain of hills, rises the South Mountain, On 
the top of the mountain stands a simple but artistically de- 
signed assembly hall, called the Temple of Chamber Music, 
and a little way down the slope, nestled and scattered among 
the trees as though they had just happened there, is a group 
of charming bungalows. These are the summer homes of 
the Festival Quartet and of the Elshuco Trio, and here 





© underwood & Underwood 
WILLEM WILLEKE, 


director for life of the South Mountain Colony in 
the Berkshires. 


cellist, 


through the summer time are working-day and holiday most 
ideally blended. This is the South Mountain Colony. 

In the Temple, in the middle of September of each year, 
takes place the Berkshire Festival of Chamber Music. The 

Serkshire Festival has been and will continue to be an 
annual September ceremonial and celebration for the lovers 
of chamber music. This idea was conceived and executed 
solely by Elizabeth Shurtleff Coolidge. 

In 1923 Mrs. Coolidge organized, exclusively in connec- 
tion with the Berkshire Festivals, the Festival Quartet of 
South Mountain, and she appointed Willem Willeke to 
be the director, for life, of the South Mountain Colony. 
The quartet will spend its summers on the mountain, de- 
veloping the highest possible perfection in ensemble, and 
specifically preparing the programs of the September festi- 
val. The Elshuco Trio is also included in the colony. and 
during the summer there are also under study the eight 
programs of the Brahms chamber music cycle, to be given 
in New York next winter by the Elshuco Trio and the 
Festival quartet. 

A few of the advanced pupils, who love to follow their 
artist teachers in the summer time, when they are allowed 
to do so, are having a wonderful time at Pittsfield, where 
the conditions for ensemble study are so unusual and so 
ideal. Indeed the vista, which the development of the South 
Mountain clearly reveals, is very broad and full of in- 
viting possibilities. Enthusiasts for ensemble playing, and 
lovers of chamber music should keep careful watch of the 
doing on the Mountain. 


Forty Weeks’ Contract for Gescheidt Artist 


Ruth Lloyd Kinney, contralto, who figured so successfully 
as soloist for the American Piano Company, will tour forty 
weeks this season as soloist for this company. Miss Kinney 
sang on the Steel Pier, Atlantic City, in August, and in 


October she will open the new Auditorium in Springfield, 
with a recital. 
Ruth St. Denis Visits Galli-Curci 


When Ruth St. Denis and Ted Shawn, the dancers, ap- 
peared at Portsmouth, N. H., 


Mass., 


on August 15 and 16, they 
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were greeted by 108 young ladies who had been especially 
trained in the terpsichorean art. Miss St. Denis was so 
delighted with their grace that she invited them to appear 
in several of the numbers which she and Mr. Shawn pre- 
sented. After their engagement both dancers accepted the 


invitation to visit Mme. Galli-Curci at her country estate 
The shawl which Miss St. Denis uses in her Spanish dances 
was given her by the famous soprano. Miss St. Denis and 
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Mr, Shawn appeared also at Mariarden, N. Y., on August 23 


Horace Mann Pullen Dead 


Horace Mann Pullen, well known Maine musician, died 
at his home in Bangor, on August 16, at the age of sixty 
two. He founded the Bangor Symphony Orchestra mort 
than thirty years ago and had been its leader and director 
until 1920, when he was forced to retire because of ill 


health, As a teacher of violin and dancing he was also 
noted. For thirty-one years during the summer season he 
directed Pullen’s Orchestra in Rhode Island, and won a 
fine repuation. 
Ida Davenport Returns 
Ida Davenport, American soprano, is to make an ex 


tended tour this season under the management of the In 


dependent Musical Bureau of New York. She has just 
returned from a vacation in New Hampshire and Main 
While at Lake Sebago, Maine, Miss Davenport combined 
healthful recreation with work, preparing new programs 


for her Southern tour which opens in November 
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Strassners Return from Europe 

Isidor Strassner, violinist, former pupil of Ovide Musin 
and Willy Hess, and Anna Blumenfeld-Strassner, pianist, 
who graduated with high honors three years ago from the 
artists’ course at the Institute of Musical Art, New York, 
have just returned from a highly successful concert tour 
of Germany. 

Prior to going abroad, Mr. Strassner was a member, for 
three years, of the New York Philharmonic Orchestra, 
under Willem Mengelberg and Josef Stransky. He also 
appeared at many public and private recitals in the metrop- 
olis and on tour. Mr. Strassner was also first violinist of 
the American String Quartet for one year. Ten concerts 
were given during this period, which were patronized by 
enthusiastic music lovers, and these materially aided him 
in his idealistic work as chamber music interpreter. He 
was also active as violin teacher in New York before his 
departure for Europe, and will, in addition to his solo and 
ensemble work, devote part of his time to the development 
of talented pupils. 

Anna Blumenfeld-Strassner appeared as soloist at a con- 
cert in Town Hall, New York, in the winter of 1922, on 
which occasion she scored a real success. At this perform- 
ance she was heard in a group of Chopin compositions, as 
well as Liszt's Rhapsodie Hongroise No. 12. 

While a student at the Institute of Musical Art, New 
York, Mme. Strassner was selected to demonstrate at the 
lectures given by the late Henry E. Krehbiel. She also 
taught at preparatory centers connected with the Institute 





ISIDOR AND ANNA STRASSNER 


Mme. Strassner was a pupil of Helena Augustin, Edwin 
Hughes, and Prof, Robert Teichmiller. 

Mr. and Mrs. Strassner have decided to make New York 
City their permanent home, where they will appear in a 
series of joint recitals, as well as in chamber music con- 
certs such as duos, trios, quartets, etc. 

To a representative of the Musica Courter Mr, Strass- 
ner expressed admiration for the American orchestras, 
which, as he said, are superior to those he heard in European 
centers, 


Commendatore Dormeville Passes On 


Milan, July 29.—On arriving from America, I learned 
with much grief of the death of Commendatore Carlo 
Dormeville, at the age of cighty- five years, the po thy and 
longest established theatrical agent in Milan, much loved 
by all the artists of the lyric stage. Besides being an 
agent, he published his own theatrical paper, La Gazzeta dei 
Teatri, which has been in existence half a century. He was 
also a prominent literary man and wrote many lyrics for 
operas of different composers. Among the most well known 
are Ruy Blas and Catalani’s Lorely. He was an intimate 
friend of both Verdi and Boito, also of Giulio Gatti- 
Casazza, general manager of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany of New York. He was the organizer of the mem- 
morable first performance of Aida, given in the open air 
at Cairo, Egypt, in 1875, and also prepared the first produc- 
tions of Otello and Falstaff at La Scala, Milan. He placed 
in career most of the famous singers of the last half cen- 
tury, including such tenors as Masini, Tamagno, Gaiarre, 
Aramburo, Fancelli, Oxsilia, and our beloved Caruso, and 
among the sopranos Patti, Stulz, Pasqua, Borghi-Mamo, 
also the baritones Giraldoni, Barbaccini, and Magini Co- 


letti. These are only a very few of the many that owe 
their successful careers to this honest, modest, and vener- 
able gentleman. He died in very modest circumstances. 


Before his death he requested the simplest funeral possible 
and: did not wish any one to attend with the exception of 
the three who had been closely associated with him pro- 
fessionally, Messrs. Carotini, his secretary, Evandro Can- 
nonieri, and Antonio Bassi. Unfortunately the last men- 
tioned arrived in Italy too late to be present. The Milan 
and Rome Press have published many columns of biography 
of this distinguished character. He will be much missed 
in all theatrical circles, ANTONIO Basst. 


Daniel Mayer Returns 

Daniel Mayer, the New York concert manager, returned 
from a European trip last week on the Homeric. He vis- 
ited England, where he introduced Dusolina Giannini to 
the London public, Belgium, France, Switzerland and Italy. 
Mr. Mayer reports improved musical conditions all over 
Europe and he has started negotiations for European tours 
on behalf of several artists under his management. 











Anna Burmeister to Give New York Recital 


Anna Burmeister, ‘soprano, will: give a song recital in 
Town Hall on Sunday afternoon, October 12. Miss Bur- 


meister has not been heard im New York for two seasons, 
many concert 


but returns after successes which have in- 
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cluded prominent clubs and choral societies throughout the 
country and appearances with the symphony orchestras of 
Chicago and Minneapolis. Her New York recital will be 
followed by a joint appearance with Ossip Gabrilowitsch at 
Orchestra Hall, Chicago. 
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Leginska’s European Happenings 

Private engagements have filled some of Leginska’s time 
since her arrival in England, where she has been concert- 
izing extensively. Among those who heard her recently are 
Her Royal Highness, Princess Marie Louise, aunt of King 
George of England; Lord and Lady Swaythling, Lord and 
Lady Inchcape, the Earl of Latham, Lady Kathleen Curzon- 
Herrick, Lady Holford, Lady Dyer, the Marchioness of 
Huntley, and others. 

Princess Marie Louise, daughter of Queen Victoria and 
aunt of the present King George of England, has requested 
Ethel Leginska to sit for a portrait in oils by her. The 
Princess, who is a great admirer of Leginska’s work, has 
organized a charity concert, which will take place at Queens 
Hall on November 5 and at which Leginska will conduct 
and play. The seventh symphony of Beethoven will be 
one of the numbers, and several of Leginska’s own compo- 
sitions will figure on the program, The dynamic little pian- 
ist-composer-conductor also plans to conduct a concerto 
from the piano. 

Leginska recently appeared as soloist with the Queens 
Hall Orchestra in London, under Sir Henry Wood. This 
was the first classical program of the season’s Promenade 
concerts. Press reports have not yet been received, but 
all Leginska’s previous London appearances this season have 
met with the most enthusiastic acclaim from the press. 

On October 27, Leginska will conduct the famous Con- 
servatoire Orchestra in Paris, at the Salle Gaveau, and on 
October 30 she will give a recital there. Leginska is particu- 
larly popular in Paris, where her dynamic, intensely earnest 
style of playing has always created an enthusiastic response, 
and the outcome of her first conducting appearance there 
will be awaited with much interest. 


Alice Gentle Re-Engaged and Complimented 

Following a second spectacular appearance at the Holly- 
wood Bowl, at which she drew an audience of twenty-five 
thousand, Alice Gentle was engaged for one week at Grau- 
man’s magnificent Metropolitan Moving Picture Theater in 
Los Angeles for a fee of $3,500. Before the end of the 
week, Miss Gentle was re-engaged for two additional weeks 
in September at the same price, and also was offered a forty 
weeks’ tour in vaudeville at a sensational price, The follow- 
ing letter over the signature of Albert A. Kaufman, manag- 
ing director of the Metropolitan Theater, speaks for itself ; 
My dear Miss Gentle: 

I cannot speak highly enough of the results of your engagement 
at the Metropolitan. Never has an artist appeared in this theater who 
has received such demonstrations after each appearance, . : 

Briefly, | consider you the highest class artist that a motion picture 
theater could secure, and when you wish to return we want you back, 

Telling you this after having paid you the most spectacular fee ever 
paid in the history of our theater is the greatest compliment I can 
pay you, 

Sincerely yours, 


(Signed) Avsert A, KAurMAN. 


Abe Lyman’s Ciskennis Popular at Atlantic 
City 


A big musical success of the season was the opening of 
Abe Lyman’s California Ambassador Orchestra at the Am- 
bassador, Atlantic City, August 1. The dinner dance, in 
the charming Embassy Salon, and the supper dance in the 
Pompeiian Grill, were attended by the smartest of New 
York and Philadelphia society, and many who failed to make 
reservations were disappointed at not having tables. Mr. 
Lyman’s music reaches a height heretofore not attempted 
by many dance orchestras. It is what might be called a 
classical orchestra with a modern note. The harmonies 
are appealing, and the appeal is made to beauty rather than 
to the sensational. There are twelve pieces, well-balanced, 
with more violins than are usually found in the dance band 
of today. 


Ralph Cox Pupil Broadcasts 


Helen Gordon, artist pupil of Ralph Cox, gave an inter- 
esting radio program, including a group of Cox songs, 
from Schenectady station WGY, Monday evening, August 
18. Miss Gordon possesses a lyric soprano voice of pure 
quality and wide range, with an ease of production and 
clarity of diction, which makes a happy combination for 
successful broadcasting. 


Ypsilanti to Hear Crooks 


When returning East from his recital engagement in Win- 
nipeg, Richard Crooks will give a recital in Ypsilanti, Mich. 
The concert will be one of the numbers on the course spon- 
sored by Michigan State Normal College, Conservatory of 
Music. Frederick Alexander, director of the conservatory 
and of the course, was in New York recently and signed 
contracts for Mr. Crooks’ appearance there. 


Claude Warford Vacationing 


After an unusually busy summer session, when he had 
enrollments from twelve different States, Claude Warford is 
vacationing at Rockport-by-the-Sea, Mass., and expects to 
resume work in New York on September 8. 





Another Southern Date for Macmillen 


Contracts have just been signed for a recital next season 

Jackson, Tenn., by Francis Macmillen. The violinist 
will play there on November 7 in connection with other 
southern appearances already announced. 


Albert Goldenberg Reopens Studio September 8 


Albert Goldenberg, violin pedagogue and _preparatory 
teacher ta Prof. Leopold Auer, who has spent his vacation 
in rest and recreation in the Catskill Mountains, will reopen 
his studio at 1476 Carroll Street, Brooklyn, on September 8. 


Third Pacific Coast Tour for Claire Dux 
Claire Dux makes her third tour of the Pacific Coast 
within one year this October. She probably will not be 
heard in the East until late in November. 
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.Giannini Sails on Homeric 


Dusolina Giannini, whose London concerts this summer 
caused a-furore, was scheduled to sail for this country on 
the S. S.. Homeric, on August 27. She will rest for a few 
days at her home near Atlantic City, after which she will 
make several new records for the Victor Talking Machine 
Company. Miss Giannini will begin her season early in 


eptember 4, 





DUSOLIN 


At the door of Palace of Doges, and (2 
of St. 


October. Because of her youth, both Mme. Sembrich, and 
her manager, Daniel Mayer, thought it unwise for her to 
accept more than a limited amount of concerts during her 
first season. Many of the local managers and clubs in the 
principal cities throughout the country will have an oppor- 
tunity of presenting Miss Giannini this year, which marks 
her second before the public. 

After Miss Giannini’s appearance in London, the reports 
of the ovation given her were cabled to all the great capitals 
of the world. Consequently the office of Mr. Mayer has 
received offers for her services from the far corners of 
the globe. The latest bookings made for her are with the 
Sociedad ‘Pro-Arte Musical of Havana, for three concerts 
during April, 1925, 


James Westley White’s Summer Concerts 


James Westley White, basso-cantante, who enjoys a fine 
reputation in the South and East, was heard in a recital at 
Music Colony, Shelter Harbor, R. I, August 4, where he 
was the guest of Mr. and Mrs. Duncan Cumming. Mrs. 
Cumming is known to the concert world as Marie de Kyzer. 
Mr. White’s program was a varied and interesting one of 
classic and modern works, including a group of Negro 
spirituals, which, being a Southerner, he sings with fine 
understanding. Elmer Joyce, of Bridgeport, Conn., was 
Mr. White’s accompanist. Prominent musical people in the 
audience included Mr. and Mrs. Walter Anderson and Mme. 
Dambmann, of New York, and Kathrine Lincoln and Helen 
Goodrich, of Boston. Mr. White was also heard during 
August in Northampton, Mass., and Lake Sunapee, N. H 


High Praise for Florence Easton 

According to the newspaper critics, Florence Easton's re- 
cent portrayal of the title role of La Tosca with the Ravinia 
Opera Company was a most unusual success, even for this 
popular singer. Glenn Dillard Gunn wrote in the Chicago 
Examiner: “The repetition of La Tosca last night by the 
Ravinia forces resulted in a great honor for Miss Easton, 
who is the first of all interpreters of the role now before 
the public. She has beauty, magnetism, and the authority 
that derives from a consciousness of power proved many 
times. In consequence there was a response from the pub- 
lic after the second act that surpassed the Ravinia record 
for enthusiasm.” 


Alton Jones Soon to iiieaees to New York 


The middle of this month, Alton Jones, Amerian pianist, 
following a two months’ vacation in the West, will return 
to New York to resume his concert and teaching activities, 
at which time he will open his new studio at 15 East 38th 
Street, in the Vanderbilt Studios. In addition to a large 
private class, Mr. Jones has also taught at the Institute of 
Musical Art during the past three years. Later in the sea- 
son he will be heard in recital at Aeolian Hall, New York. 


Julievna Booking Rapidly for 1924-25 


Inga Julievna, soprano, is rapidly booking for next sea- 
son, due to the splendid impression she made everywhere 
she appeared during 1923-24. One of Mme. Julievna’s sum- 
mer engagements was as soloist at a concert in Wildwood 
with Walter Pfeiffer and his orchestra. The soprano sang 
the Ah, fors’ é lui aria from Traviata, and according to the 
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press displayed a voice of remarkable clarity and volume. 
She also was heard in five of the songs made famous by 
Jenny Lind, 


A Busy August at the Cornish School 


August has been an extremely busy month at the Cornish 
School, Seattle (Wash.), with no less than five recitals and 
one chamber music concert. On 
August 4, Theodore Spiering, violin- 
ist, who has been conducting a master 
class at that institution, appeared in 
recital. Following this, Alexander 
Sklarewski, pianist, also heading a 
master class there, was assisted by 
Louise Van Ogle, lecturer, in two 
lecture-piano recitals on August 5 
and August 27, and on August 8 
there was a piano recital by Dorothea 
Hopper. Lois Adler and Josephine 
Large gave a two-piano recital on 
August 11 and two days later there 
was a program of chamber music 
presented by Lois Adler, Josephine 
Large, pianist; Maurice Leplat, vio- 
linist, and Walter Nash, cellist. The 
large and appreciative audiences at- 
tending these recitals were evidence 
of the interest in atl Cornish School 
events. 


Elizabeth Gutman Back 

from Italy 

Elizabeth Gutman, soprano, re 
turned recently from a delightful 
visit to Italy. She went over on the 
S.S. President Wilson and appeared 
on a program on board with Tom 
masini, Nina Frascini and Anita Klinova of the San 
Carlo Opera Company. While in Italy she had some inter 
esting experiences. She met Alfredo Cassella, several of 
whose new songs she plans to use on her programs this fall; 
also Mme. Lenhart, a lieder singer, and Dante Aldereghi, a 
talented young pianist, both of Rome; Mario Castelnuovo 
Tedesco, who is making some interesting settings of Shake 
speare’s poems, in Florence; and Vincent D’Indy, at whos« 
beautiful Paris home she was entertained by the Maitre 
and Mme. D'Indy. 

Returning to the States on the Orbita, Miss Gutman sang 
at the ship’s concert again. The program also included 
Mme. Dow, a Swiss concert pianist, whose rendering of 
Ravel, De Falla, and other moderns, was especially note 
worthy. 


Fitziu to Sing in Hollywood Bowl 
Anna Fitziu, lyric soprano, has been engaged to sing with 
Modest Altschuler and his orchestra at a special concert to 
be held in the Hollywood Bowl, Hollywood, Cal., this eve 
ning, September 4. Miss Fitziu made a special trip from 
New York for this eng: igement. 


Jeanne Gordon is— Séanias Gordon 


The time has come when the press should help Jeanne 
Gordon about her name—or at least about her identity. 
Jeanne Gordon, the beautiful contralto of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, is a young Canadian-. American singer, 
who sings, and sings only. She is not related, and does not 
even known either the Jeanne Gordon who is now playing 
at the Longacre Theater in Cobra or the Jane Gordon who 
is in vaudeville. These latter are also talented artists, but 
they do not cross the prima donna’s path except in the press 
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—and incidentally they help to swell her monthly clipping 
bills. 

Jeanne Gordon, of the Metropolitan, has gone to Europe 
on a flying trip and will return in time to sing a round 
dozen concerts before she begins rehearsals at the opera, 
where she is entering on her sixth year. She will sing such 
leading roles as Delila, Amneris and Carmen. And_ shx 
will not appear in any dramatic productions or in vaudeville 
as several papers have erroneously announced. 


Loudon Charlton Taking a Rest Abroad 


musical manager, sailed on the 
S. S. Baltic, August 16, for a well earned rest in England 
and on the Continent. While abroad he will stop for a 
few days with the Flonzaley Quartet on Mr. Pochon’s estate 
in Switzerland, 


Loudon Charlton, the 


McClurg Miller Reopening Studios 
McClurg Miller, the 
town and Pittsburgh, Pa., 
cities early this month, September. Mr 
cent visitor in New York 


well known vocal teacher of Union 
will reopen his studios in those 
Miller was a re 


Macbeth Recording 
Florence Macbeth has returned to New York for the 
purpose of making more records for the Columbia Grapho 
phone Company, among which will be John Anderson, My 
Jo, The Lass with the Delicate Air, and others, 


Mme. Colombati Teaches Mana-Zucca Songs 

The well known vocal teacher, Virginia Columbati, is a 
great admirer of Mana-Zucca's songs and uses them in het 
studio work, 
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Iseo Ilari Meeting with Success Abroad 





Iseo llari, young Italian tenor, late of the Constanzia in 
Rome and other leading opera houses, who came to the 
United States early in the spring, unknown and unhearlded, 
immediately placed himself under the direction of Mme. 

der-Hueck, vocal authority, who has done a great deal 

nee t urd bringing him into prominence. In all of his 
Metropolitan appearances [lari met with splendid success, 
beautiful voice and fine artistry winning favor at once. 
wler-Hueck also arranged for his operatic appear- 
! in Central Europe this summer, in the cities of 
p e, Carlsbad ; and Vienna, during July and August. He 
recently completed his guest appearances in Prague and the 
| uments nthe by Mme. Soder-Hueck bear out 
lhant suces in several roles 

I Prager Tageblatt said in part: “Mr. Hari, for the 
first time appearing on a German opera stage, as the Poet 
Rudolfo in P in La Boheme, won the audience at once 
He did this not ‘stormily’ but gradually. In the beginning 
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he held his voice back a little, but it was not long before 
the beautiful quality rang out and his control of it and sin- 
cerity in the acting of the part added greatly to his sing- 
ing. Mr. Ilari’s acting reminds one of Moissis. It is this 
rare beauty of voice and his modest use of this rich ma- 
terial—proof of his excellent schooling— that enabled him, 
during the course of the evening, to sing with a full, re- 
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freshing voice of great volume. This guest performer 
arouses the sincere wish that he may be with us again next 
season.” 

In commenting upon his portrayal of Cavaradossi in 
Tosca, the Deutsche Zeitung of Bohemia said: “Ilari, who 
was so well received as Rudolfo in Boheme this time won 
the favor of all who had not heard him in his former ap 
pearance. Mr. Ilari’s acting is according to the tradi 
tions of the Italian stage. Vocally he again made a deep 
impression, his beautiful voice, being unhampered, was 
splendid. The tenor guest and his partners received con- 
tinuous and long applause.” 

And the critic of the Prague Press commented: “Iseo 
Ilari, the young Italian tenor, who, after his successful 
Prague appearances, now is going to the Vienna Volk- 
soper, gave his farewell performance in the Neuen Deut 
schen Theater as the Duke in Rigoletto, fulfilled splendidly 
what his former performances in La Boheme and Tosca 
had already proved. This time even more so. His won- 
derful discrete Mimic Art, his absolute ease of voice pro- 
duction in the midle register as well as in the glorious and 
brilliant high tones in Glanzvoller Vortrage, won at once 
the full sympathy of the audience. Especially after the 
La donna e mobile aria, the enthusiastic hearers re-called 
the guest with never ending applause, and after each act 
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“Anna Fitziu sang the role of Mimi. 
Her interpretation was fervently 
dramatic, wistful without being too 
sentimental and vocally a real delight. 
While her great ll | beauty 
accentuated the charm of her per- 
formance."—New York American. 
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he had to appear again and again before the curtain. Not 
satisfied with that, the enthusiasm continued after the end 
of the performance at the stage entrance, where the Italian 
tenor received ovations of such an intense Southern char- 
acter, as have been seldom witnessed here.” 


Raymond Vetter’s Orchestral Suite Praised 


Of particular interest on the program given by the Fair- 
mount Park Symphony Orchestra, Philadelphia, on the eve- 
ning of August 12, was the first performance in that city 
of Raymond Vetter’s Georgia, plantation sketches for or- 
chestra. The young composer himself conducted the work, 
and created a favorable impression both as composer and 
as conductor. According to a program note, the suite is 
in four movements, the first three original and the last a 
new harmonic setting of Stephen Foster’s Old Black Joe. 
The first movement is From the Cotton Fields, beginning 
with a joyous little theme, followed by a legato movement, 
the first theme then returning. The second is a Cradle 
Song, a single melody, respectively, in clarinet, flute, horn 
and solo violin, with muted string accompaniment. The 
third movement, Zoe, is “the impressions of a personality 
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of abruptly changing moods,” and the closing one is two 
stanzas of Old Black Joe, with new modern harmonies. In 
commenting on the suite, the critic of the Philadelphia 
Bulletin stated that “although simple in their treatment, 
the melodies were decidedly pleasing and might be well 
termed ‘picture music. According to the Philadelphia 
Evening Ledger, “Mr. Vetter’s work showed considerable 
talent and it was very well received.” 


New Croatian Violinist Arrives 


Vlado Kolitsch, a young Croatian violinist, who hails 
from the little town of Zagreb, arrived in New York re- 
cently and will be heard in the metropolis in January. Be- 
fore playing here, he will tour Canada and other parts of 
the United States. 

Kolitsch is a pupil of Vaclav Hulm of Prague, who, by 
the way, is a nephew of Milka Jernina, the singer so promi- 
nent at the Metropolitan Opera House some years ago. 
The young violinist brings to this country what is said to be 
the most famous of the Stainer violins. It was loaned the 
youth by the well known Lobkowicz family, whose castle 
at Roudnice, near Prague, is considered one of the show 
places in Central Europe. For centuries the Lobkowicz 
family have been great collectors of valuable manuscripts. 
In its library are many of the original manuscripts of Mo- 
zart, Haydn, Beethoven, and other famous composers, be- 
sides original copies of rare books. The family has numer- 
ous old violins and other musical instruments. The Stainer 
was given the family by the maker more than one hundred 
years before the time of Mozart, and was loaned to Mozart 
during his sojourn in Prague. When the composer returned 
it, Prince Leopold Lobkowicz gave Mozart another Stainer 
violin, which is now at the composer’s birthplace in Salz- 
burg. 

Kolitsch has also brought with him a rare eighteenth 
century spinet, to be used for the Mozart works that will 
appear on his programs. 





Chaliapin’s Daughter Coming Here 


Lydia Chaliapin, daughter of the famous Feodor C haliapin 
of the Metropolitan and Chicago opera companies, is to 
come to America in 1925 for a concert tour under the man- 
agement of S. Hurok, Inc., who also directs the tours of 
the elder Chaliapin. She is a mezzo-soprano and made her 
debut with a Russian company in Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Le 
Coq d'Or, in which she appeared in Paris and London. 


More Early Dates for Sundelius 


October will be a busy month for Marie Sundelius. Three 
engagements have just recently been closed for her. Be- 
sides appearances in New York and Birmingham, Ala., al- 
ready announced, contracts have been signed for a recital 
by her in Medford, Mass., on October 26. 


Bonci With Chicago Opera 
Allessandro Bonci, the noted Italian tenor, who returns 
to the United States this month for a concert tour, will 
also sing with the Chicago Civic Opera Company for a 
series of guest appearances. 
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LOS ANGELES AUDIENCE ENJOYS 
GRAVEURE’S BOWL PERFORMANCE 


Vilma Erenyi and Marjorie Dodge Soloists at Bow! Concerts 
—Maddy a Guest Conductor—Notes 


Los Angeles, Cal., August 16—The chief musical fea- 
ture of the week was the Hollywood Bowl concert, on 
August 12, which had Louis Graveure, operatic and con- 
cert baritone, as soloist. Mr. Graveure is well versed in 
the art of giving an artistic program. He received an ova- 
tion, Conductor Hertz sharing the honors. Dohnanyi’s 
suite, op. 19, opened the program and received hearty ap- 
plause. Mr. Hertz’s interpretation went far toward the suc- 
cess of this composition. The Dance of the Apprentices 
from Die Meistersinger was also received with enthusiasm, 
Tschaikowsky’s Marche Slave closed the program. 

TscHAIKOWSKY NIGHT 

The evening of August 14 was an entire Tschaikowsky 
program and opened with the Symphony Pathetic, which 
displayed Mr. Hertz at his best. All four movements were 
handled with equal skill. This was played in memory of 
Frederick Kimball Stearns, a deceased patron of the Bowl. 
The soloist of the evening, Vilma Erenyi, pianist, played 
the concerto for the piano in B flat minor. The applause 
which followed testified that the audience appreciated this 
fine artist. Added to splendid technic was temperament, 
intelligence and a desire to give of the best. She and the 
orchestra played with an inspiring “oneness” of spirit that 
carried the audience with them. The Nutcracker Suite 
finished the program. 

Morion Picture Nicut 

Friday evening, Hollywood night, was widely attended 
by picture people and those who wished to see them, as 
well as the loyal thousands who are always there. Wil- 
liam De Mille was chairman for the night and Milton Sills, 
picture star and ex-college professor, master of cere- 
monies. The soloist of the evening was Marjorie Dodge, so- 
prano, who revealed a voice of delightful purity. She sang 
with skill an aria from Louise which was substituted for 
the Pagliacci one which was billed. As a response to 
hearty applause she sang The Sweetest Story Ever Told. 
The program also offered Wagner's overture to Rienzi; 
Humperdinck’s Dream Pantomime from Hansel and Gretel ; 
Dvorak’s largo from the New World Symphony; Mendels- 
sohn’s Spring Song and Spinning Song; In the Village 
from the Caucasian Sketches of Ippolitoff [vanoff, and fin- 
ished with the Rakoczy March by Berlioz. 

SaturpAY Request ProGRAM 

Saturday evening’s request program always draws a 
great crowd. It opened with the Merry Wives of Windsor 
overture, and Carmen’s suite No. 1. In turn followed 
Sibelius’ Valse Triste; Beethoven’s Minuet; Liadoff’s Music 
Box; Moszkowski’s Serenade; Grainger’s Irish Tune from 
County Derry and Shepherds Hey, closing with Massenet’s 
ballet music from Le Cid and Strauss’ Blue Danube. 
These were the most popular numbers, culled from those 
that every week swamp the director. The evening had an 
added attraction in Mendelssohn’s Fingal’s Cave overture 
which was conducted by T. E, Maddy as guest conductor. 
Joseph Maddy is supervisor of the public school music of 
Richmond, Ind., and is conducting summer school classes 
in the California University Southern Branch in public 
school music. In the Morton High School at Richmond, 
he has an orchestra of ninety pieces. 

Notes 


Gwendolyn Logan Hubbard appeared at a benefit pro- 
gram the afternoon of August 13 at the home of Mrs. 
Roscoe Schrader. : t 

Edith Palmer gave a studio musicale for Claire Forbes 
Crane, pianist, on August 7. | 

Corrainie Lee, soprano, pupil of F. X. Arens, has re- 
turned from an extended Eastern concert tour and will 
start almost immediately for a tour of the Northwest. 

George Leslie, manager of the Philharmonic Auditorium, 
is in the East to close bookings for the coming season. 

The College of Music of the University of Southern 
California has bought seasoh tickets for the entire second 





balcony of the auditorium for the coming Philharmonic 
Orchestra season. These are to give the students reduced 
rates. 

J. Ross Fargo, local tenor, pupil of F. X. Arens, sang 
before the MacDowell Club of Portland, Ore., recently. 

Adolf Tandler has a new composition which he is play- 
ing with his Criterion orchestra, the Sea Hawk Barcarolle. 

The Zoellner Conservatory will open in September with 
a faculty of twenty-four teachers. They have the largest 
out of town pupil registration this year since - open- 
ing. om ED : 5 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Portland, Ore., August 13.—Portland has a new organi- 
zation, the Fine Arts Club. Officers are E. Bruce Knowlton, 
president; Henry L. Bettman, first vice-president; M. A. 
Howard, second vice-president; William F. Robertson, sec- 
retary, and Daniel H. Wilson, treasurer. The club is com- 
posed of musicians, dealers in musical instruments, portrait 
dealers and landscape artists. 

In honor of Mr. and Mrs. Yeatman Griffith, of New 
York, Mr. and Mrs. M. Donald Spencer gave a reception 
on August 12. Mr. Griffith has a large master class here. 
Mrs. Spencer is manager of the Portland Symphony Or- 
chestra, 

Under the auspices of the Portland Advertising Club, 
Campbell's American Band, Percy A. Campbell, conductor, 
played at the Morning Oregonian’s broadcasting station, 
August 11. Paul T. Shaw, president of the club, spoke on 
the value of advertising. 

Paul Petri, local tenor, has been appointed head of the 
school of music of the Oregon Agricultural College, Cor- 
vallis, Lillian Jeffreys Petri, president of the Oregon Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs, will be in charge of the piano de- 
partment, 

Nikola Zan, New York baritone, has a master class here. 

William Frederic Gaskins, formerly head of the school 
of music of the Oregon Agricultural College, Corvallis, is 
opening a studio in Portland. 

John Claire Monteith, baritone, who studied last winter 
with Yeatman Griffith, has returned from New York. 

Louis Kaufman, of New York and Portland, is playing 
violin solos at the Rivoli Theater. 

Gus A. Metzger, manager of the Rivoli Theater, has en- 
gaged Jacques Gershkowitch to conduct the Rivoli Orchestra 
during the absence of Francesco Longo, who is on his vaca- 
tion. 

Joseph P. Donnelly, assistant director of music in the 
schools of New York, visited Portland recently. 

Roy Goodman, pianist, has returned from Chicago, where 
he coached with Alexander Raab. 

The Elks’ Band, W. A. McDougall, conductor, recently 
gave a concert at the United States Veterans’ Hospital. 

iy 3 


BERKELEY, CAL. 

Berkeley, Cal., August 20—Henry Cowell, the ultra 
modern pianist, gave a program of his own compositions at 
Wheeler Auditorium, University of California, July 29. 
Especially intersting, if rather bizzare, were The Anger 
Dance and Advertisement. 

Dorothea Johnston gave an interesting evening of Songs 
and Poems of the Desert and Sea at Wheeler Auditorium, 
July 31. Estelle Drummond Swift was an able accompan- 
ist. 

Marguerite Melville-Liszniewska, pianist, played an hour's 
program at the studio of Brita Beckman, August 3. The 
Kinderscenen of Schumann; Edward Ballad, Brahms; and 
the Fantasie of Chopin were among the numbers rendered 
in her inimitable style and mastery. H. M. R. 


Alma Simpson Buys a Few Shawls 


Alma Simpson, the globe trotting prima donna, has once 
more amazed the connoisseurs. Only this time is not the 
connoisseurs of music but the connoisseurs of shawls. Miss 
Simpson, it is said, has the greatest collection of shawls 
in the world. Shown to experts in her apartment recently 
they produced the effect of Chauve Souris, the gorgeous 
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opera sets of Le Roi de Lahore and che an Ali Ben Haggin 
picture all rolled into one. 

Miss Simpson, who recently returned from her European 
tour where she had splendid success, purchased several 
score more of these shawls to add to her enormous collec 
tion. While in Barcelona, Spain, where she sang for the 
Orfeo Catalan at the Palace de la Musica in three concerts 
she bought some ot the rarest Spanish mantillas in existence. 

While in South America last year Miss Simpson also 
increased her collection which began several years ago, at 
a time when she was giving a concert in Cuba. While she 
was walking down the boulevard with an admirer one eve 
ning she saw a shawl which she very much admired. The 
gentleman, a true gallant, purchased one exactly like it the 
next day and presented it to her. So her collection of 
shawls began. Now they are of every size, shape and color, 
most of them in various shades of yellow, magenta, purple, 
orange, blue and crimson, with various curious designs 

Asked what they were worth Miss Simpson declined to 
give an estimate. They had all been secured at so widely 
separated times and places, and a great many of them had 
been gifts of admirers who know of her passion for Spanish 
shawls, that it would be impossible to judge. Even the 
experts who appraised them for insurance purposes have 
so far declined to give an estimate. With the help of more 
adding machines they are still figuring on the grand total 


Composer Concerts at Fontainebleau 

The activities of the Fontainebleau School of Music 
this summer have included a large number of interesting 
concerts given in the Gallery of Columns of the famous 
old palace, some of them tor students only and some 
open to the public. Among the programs noticed were 
those of June 28, when Florent Schmitt gave a program 
of his compositions with the assistance of Charles Hub 
bard, Beveridge Webster, and Andre Pascal. On July 
8, the afternoon was devoted to Roger Ducasse, the com- 
poser, appearing in a program of his own compositions, 
assisted by Magdeleine Gresle, Andre Pascal, Lucienne 
Radisse and Leon Pascal, The July 10 program was de 
voted to the works of the late Lilli Boulanger, first woman 
to win the Prix de Rome. The concert was participated 
in by Magdeleine Gresle, Yvonne Astruc, Mme. Appleton, 
Gabriel Paulet, Charles Panzera, Andre Hekking and 
Marcel Grandjany. 

On August 4 there was a concert of modern American 
music, organized by Nadia Boulanger, the assisting artists 
being Miss Howison and Messrs. Charles Sautelet, Mc- 
Greggor, Andre Pascal, H. Bergondy, Grout and Chiza 
let. The program was devoted to compositions by H 
Elwell, A. Copland and M. Smith. On August 13, one 
of the most successful concerts of the year was given by 
M. Ravel, the distinguished composer, assisted by Odette 
Talazac and Robert Casadesus, the program being con 
fined to Ravel works. 

Each concert was preceded by a short lecture by Jacques 
Pillois on the composer or compositions represented, 


Florence Stern to Return in October 


Florence Stern, talented little violinist, who went over to 
Europe two years ago, has quite captivated her audiences 
both in Berlin and Paris, besides other places, according to 
press reports received here, She played recently in the 
Salle Gaveau in Paris and received many fine criticisms. 
The critic of the Paris New York Herald wrote that she 
“displays talent of extraordinary maturity.” He also com 
ments on her ease of execution, her remarkable technic, 
pure, sonorous tone, “perfect rhythm” and an “indefinable 
charm which reveals the born artist.” 

This young violinist, only sixteen, plans to return for a 
New York debut in October 


Grace Hofheimer’s Summer Activities 

Grace Hofheimer is one of those people who believe in 
work as a warm weather antidote. She has been busily 
occupied teaching, practicing and composing. Carl Fische: 
will shortly issue an interesting booklet by Miss Hofheimer, 
entitled Musical Theory at a Glance. An addition to her 
list of interesting pupils is little Viola Mitchell, who is 
studying piano and harmony 

Miss Hofheimer, who will be heard in recitals next sea 
son, is coaching her programs with Andre Bénoist, and 
after a short rest this month she will open her new studio 
October 1, at the Hotel Wellington, New York 
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“A New Patti from Siberia” 


The following was written by Pitts Sanborn and appeared 
in the New York Telegram and Evening Mail of July 2: 

“A sport that never ends is the quest of the ‘new Patti,’ 
and periodically a specimen is ‘found.’ Sembrich and Melba 
were often compared with Patti (Adelina, of course, though 
some have maintained, no doubt wrongly, that Carlotta was 
the greater singer of the sisters), but their careers over- 
lapped too deeply the career of Patti herself for the sobri- 
quet to be applied freely to either of those distinguished so- 
pranos, Of later years, however, Tetrazzini, Galli-Curci and 
any number of less effulgent singing women have been 
hailed once at least as a ‘second Patti.’ 

“We were all fully prepared for the coming Toti dal 
Monte to step into line a few months hence, when the Wolf- 
sohn Musical Bureau steals a march on Father Time and 
sends out word that the real ‘new Patti’ is one Maria Ku- 
renko, whom the enterprising institution will launch on our 
lyric tides in November. Incidentally, London has just 
heen discovering a second Patti of its own in Dusolina 
Giannini, the young American soprano, who has not lacked 
golden opinions in her own countty. 

“That eminent authority on all and sundry, Margot 
Asquith, is quoted as saying, after Miss Giannini's London 
concert, that she had not heard a voice like Giannini’s since 
Patti's in her heyday. And at least one London journal, 
the Daily News, flatly pronounces the young lady ‘a new 
Patti,’ and declares she bids fair to rival all the great 
divas of the past. (They indulge in amazingly long mem- 
ories in London.) Need we be surprised to read that that 
unusually imperturbable impresario, Daniel Mayer, ‘almost 
blushed’ at the praises heaped upon him for bringing such 
a phenomenon to the English capital ? 

“But the narrow escape of Mr. Mayer is nothing to the 
crimson destiny that awaits the sponsors of Maria Kurenko 
if the half of what is rumored proves a fact. The Russian 
Nightingale (alas poor Stravinsky!) ‘Europe’s newest sen- 
sation’ (Hear ye potentates and premiers!) and a ‘new 
Patti’ are modest ways of referring to the singer. And 
singer is only part of the story. Miss Kurenko, it seems, 
was a student of law at the University of Moscow, while 
at the conservatory of the same city she was perfecting 
herself in music. ‘Her graduation from both institutions 
was almost simultaneous’ we are assured, and the gifted 
girl found herself at once an accredited lawyer and a po- 
tential prima donna. 

“Her first ambition, it is said, had been to take up the 
criminal branch of the legal profession, and so to defend 
unfortunates who suffered persecution at the hands of the 
Tsar’s government. But the insistence of friends and the 
urging of her singing teacher finally induced her to accept 
an operatic engagement in the city of Kharkoff, where she 
made her debut less than six years ago. Could the fact of 
there being no longer a Tsar in Russia have also swayed 
her in this decision? 

“At any rate, we are told that her first appearance in 
Kharkoff proved such a sensation that she was called 
immediately to the Moscow Opera, where she became the 
idol of the public and the mainstay of the company. Re- 
cently she has sung in Riga, Helsingfors and Paris—always, 
it is said, with overwhelming success. 

“The story goes that Miss Kurenko ‘really considers’ Mos- 
cow her native city, because at an early age she went there 
ig her parents to live. However, her actual birthplace 
is Tomsk, in Siberia. Seven cities disputed the honor of 
giving Homer to the world. Miss Kurenko, like a reigning 
queen in other realms than song, confers the honor where 
her favor pauses, as if it were a medal, a cross or a collar.” 


Alexander Predicts Radio Accompaniments 


Arthur Alexander, organizer and first conductor of the 
Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra, who is now living in 
Los Angeles, has conducted a number of the concerts at 
the Hollywood Bowl this summer. One of the Los Angeles 
papers recently published a short interview with him in which 
he spoke of the novel possibilities of accompaniments for 
singers and instrumentalists by, radio. 

“T have always had an idea,” Mr. Alexander said, “that 
the radio might be a salvation to the musician desirous of 
playing or singing with an orchestra. Once each week a 
small orchestra might broadcast the orchestral accompani- 
ment to a standard concerto or operatic aria. Of course 
at present the musician would need to use the ear phones, 
and really to be successful there would need to be perhaps 
a little more inventing done, for the solo instruments so 
easily cover rp the radio music. Still, it might teach some 
youthful players that fortissimo is not the only thing in 
concerto performance. But in this way all students study- 
ing the beautiful concerto literature would have an oppor- 
tunity to get the orchestra effect—the quality of the themes 
and harmonies, as they study their own part.” 


Barozzi Brought to America by Monteux 


Socrate Barozzi, the Roumanian violinist, who will apnear 
again this season in America in recital and concert, was 
unfortunate in having his European career unset by the 
lack of interest in concerts abroad after the World War. 
One day in Paris, Pierre Monteux, former conductor of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra and close friend of Mr. 
Barozzi, whom he had not seen for several years, met him 
on the street and asked him if he would come to ‘America 
and play with the Boston Symphony Orchestra. It was too 
tempting an invitation to be refused, even though it were 
impossible for Monteux to offer him the position he wanted 
to, that of concertmaster. Socrate Barozzi was, however, 
one of the leading first violinists during his year with the 
Boston Symphony. A virtuoso by training and by instinct, 
it was impossible for Barozzi to remain in an orchestra 
when all his life he had been playing as a soloist with the 
greatest symphonic organizations. As soon as he could 
arrange to do so, he returned to the concert field in the 
snring of 1923, and in the fall of 1923 he made his real 
debut before the American public. This season Barozzi will 
be heard extensively in this country in recital and concert. 


Gabrilowitsch Conducting in Europe 
Word has been received in Detroit that Ossin Gabril- 
owitsch, conductor of the Detroit Svmohony Orchestra, 
will conduct three important concerts in Europe before his 
return to this country. He will conduct the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra twice—on Wednesday evening, Sep- 
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tember 10, and Friday evening, September 26. He will 
conduct the Amsterdam Concertgebouw Orchestra in Am- 
sterdam on Sunday evening, September 21. He will also 
appear as piano soloist with the Concertgebouw, Willem 
Mengelberg conducting, on Sunday evening, September 28. 

Mr. Gabrilowitsch is sailing from Amsterdam, October 2. 
He opens the eleventh season of the Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra with the first pair of concerts which come on 
Thursday and Friday evenings, October 16-17. 


Nettie Snyder Opens Florence Studio 


The late Vincenzo Vannini, who died in Florence on Janu- 
ary 24, last year, was one of the last of the great Italian 
voice teachers. His work, it is hoped, will not be entirely 
lost with his death, as his two daughters recently published a 
book which the maestro completed just before his death, 
setting forth his method in detail. A translation of this 
work into English is being prepared. 

One of his best known American artist pupils is 
Nettie Snyder, the well known voice teacher, formerly 
of St. Paul and more recently of New York, where she 
has taught for the last few years. In the summer of 1923 
Mrs. Snyder went to Florence as the special guest of 
Vannini, who was then in waning health and wished to see 
her for the last time. While there she purchased the famous 
villa, Gallalei, and has established her permanent resi- 
dence there. Early this summer she sailed for Italy and 
a number of her pupils went along to spend the summer at 
work with her, among them Mr. and Mrs. Fiske O'Hara. 
Mrs. Snyder, who has spent years perfecting her teach- 
ing according to the Vannini method and has had notable 
success with her students, will carry on the Vannini tradi- 
tion at Florence. 

The late maestro was born in Florence in 1848. He took 
up the career of operatic conductor as a young man but 
always showed especial interest in the voice. His method 
was founded on the laws of nature. To a pupil who effu- 
sively thanked him, saying, “Maestro, you have made a 
voice for me,’ * Vannini responded quietly, “No, I have not 
made you a voice. If you have a beautiful voice, thank 
God and nature. All I have made you do was to observe 
and follow devotedly the laws of nature.’ 

In the old days Vannini used to visit London, conduct- 
ing concerts, with such colleagues as Tosti, Denza and 
Mattei, and he paid one visit to the United States. One of 
his most celebrated pupils was Eva Tetrazzini-Campanini, 
one of the greatest dramatic sopranos of her day and sister 
to Luisa Tetrazzini. Others were the celebrated bass, 
Enrico Serbolini, the baritone Nunzio Rapisardi, and such 
other singers as Bianca Morello, Saffo Michelini and EI- 
vira Miotto. 


Jeanne Gordon on Short Visit to Paris 


Jeanne Gordon has been obliged to make a flying trip 
to Europe on some personal matters, but she will return 
in time for a tour of fall concerts, arranged by her man- 
agers, which will keep her busy until the rehearsals at the 
Metropolitan Opera House begin. The singer has gone 
directly to Paris, but as she had previously sublet her apart- 
ment in the French capital, she will take rooms in a hotel. 
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ACROSS THE COUNTRY 





Atlanta, Ga. August 10.—The Atlanta Music Club 
recently held an election, with the following result: Mrs. 
George A. Wight, president; Catherine H. Connerat, first 
vice-president ; Mrs. Ernest Horwitz, second vice-president ; 
Mrs. Clifford Hatcher, third vice-president and membership 
chairman; Mrs, Thad Morrison, fourth vice-president and 
junior director; Sara Inman Bell, treasurer; Mrs. W. O. 
Chears, assistant treasurer; Mrs. R Kneale, junior 
treasurer; Mrs. W. F. Barton, corresponding secretary; 
Jane Mattingly, recording secretary; Mrs. Charles Chal- 
mers, program chairman; Mrs. Ben Lee Crew, house chair- 
man; Mrs. R. R. Bradley, advertising chairman; Mrs. 
Alonzo Richardson, finance chairman; Nana Tucker, pub- 
licity chairman; Lula Clark King, chorus program, and 
Irene Smillie, scrap book chairman. M. 


Birmingham, Ala., August 14.—Ellis Levy, well known 
violinist of St. Louis, member of the St. Louis Symphony 
Orchestra, is now in this city conducting a master class in 
violin at the Birmingham Conservatory of Music. Mr. 
Levy has won renown as a composer, his compositions hav- 
ing been played in the concert programs of prominent 
artists, 

The new auditorium, with a seating capacity of about 
6,000, will be completed by October 15. Artists secured 
for its opening celebration are Marie Sundelius, Arthur 
Middleton and Louise Homer. A large festival chorus 
of local singers is being drilled by O. Gordon Erickson to 
sing for the same occasion. A. G. 


Burlington, Vt., August 30.—Conductor Joseph Lech- 
nyr, of the Burlington Symphony, is selecting music for 
the orchestra’s third season. Rehearsals begin in Novem- 
ber and the first concert is scheduled for January. 

Vernon Archibald, baritone, who has been conducting a 
summer class at Barre, recently gave concerts at Fort 
Ethan Allen, Essex Junction, Morrisville, Waterbury and 
Barre. 

Eugene Cowles, bass, gave a concert at St. Johnsbury 
recently for the benefit of the Caledonia county chapter of 
the Red Cross. He was assisted by Margaret Gorham 
Glaser, pianist, Mrs. Asta Paulsen, soprano, and Helen 
Boynton, violinist. 

The New York String Quartet is finishing its stay at the 
summer home of the former Mrs. Ralph Pulizter, now 
Mrs. Cyril Jones at Oak Ledge. This is the third summer 
the quartet has been at Oak Ledge. 

Under the direction of Mr. and Mrs. Carl Ruggles a 
community choral society has been organized at Arlington 

D. 

Grand Rapids, Mich., August 20.—The Grand Rapids 
Conservatory of Music, of which Oscar Cress is president 
and director, anndunces the engagement of many well 
known local musicians to make up its faculty for the com- 
ing season which begins on September 2. The faculty is 
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comprised of the following; piano department—Oscar Cress, 
Bertha Seekell and Julia Krapp; voice—George A. Murphy 
and Kathryn Strong; violin—Nathan Leavitt; organ— 
Harold Tower; harmony, counterpoint and musical history 
-Mrs. William H. Loomis. M. 


Long _Branch, N. J., August 18.--On the evenmg ol 
August 7, at Temple Beth Miriam, the fourth annual con- 
cert was given by Rev. Samuel Lobman, cantor, and choir 
of the temple, which is made up of Ethel L. Harrison, so- 
prano; Minnie Carey Stine, alto; Eugene T. Scudder, 
tenor, and Frederic Taggart, basso. William J. Falk is 
organist and musical director. The program was divided 
into two parts, the first comprising solo numbers in which 
each artist appeared in a group of songs. Particularly 
fine was Miss Stine’s rendition of an aria from Samson 
and Delilah. Liza Lehmann’s song cyc:e, In a Persian Gar- 
den formed the second half. 


San Antonio, Tex., August 20.—Mrs. C. K. Eiker pre- 
sented her piano class in recital recently, assisted by Grace 
Bowker, pupil of John M. Steinfeldt, and several violin 
pupils of Mrs. J. F. Seamands. 

Helen Smith, soprano of the Bush Conservatory of 
Music in Chicago, while on a visit in San Antonio, filled 
an engagement at the Palace Theater. Her numbers, 
which showed to advantage her rich vocal quality, were en- 
thusiastically received by the audience. Mrs. Julien Paul 
Blitz accompanied one number assisted by a flutist from 
the orchestra, and the second number was accompanied by 
the orchestra, _ Felice conductor. 

Don Felice, S of Chicago, is conducting the orchestra 
at the Palace Theater during the absence of the regular 
conductor, who is his son. The organization is well-bal- 
anced and classical numbers are given splendid renditions 
for the feature pictures, 

Reyes Retana, tenor of Mexico, was recently entertained 
by Mr. and Mrs. S. Belden, at which time a program was 
given by Alois Braun, pianist, A. Morin, pianist, and Mr 
Retana contributed several numbers. 

The Clara Duggan Madison School of Music, which is 
affiliated with the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, present- 
ed Mrs. E. Clay Williams and Lorene Barry in piano recital 
on July 18. Mrs, Williams’ numbers were by Schumann 
(three numbers from Phantasiestucke, op. 12), and the 
Grieg sonata in E minor, op. 7. Miss Barry played num- 
bers by Beethoven (sonata, op. 90), Chopin, Chopin-Liszt 
and Liszt; and the program closed with a duo by  < om 


Von Klenner Artist-Pupils Give Sacred Song 
Service 


St. Paul’s Church, Mayville, N. Y., near Point Chautau 
qua, where Mme. von Klenner has her summer school of 
vocal music, was crowded, with many turned away, on the 
evening of August 17, to hear a program of sacred numbers. 
The participants were Ruth H. Barnes and Alice T. Riley, 
ane Regna Ahlstrom Parker, contralto; David A. 

Thomas, tenor, and Lee H. Barnes, baritone. The young 
artists were all engaged to repeat the program in West- 
field, N. Y., the following Sunday, in the Episcopal Church. 
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BERLIN VOCAL QUARTET OF 19138. 
Left to right: 


irthur van Hweyk, baritone, now in Chicago; 


Therese Behr-Schnabel, soprano, and her husband, Artur 
Schnabel, pianist; Mary Grumbacher de Jong and Paul 
Reimers 
Following in the footsteps of her celebrated teachers, Garcia 
and others, Mme. von Klenner played all the accompani 
ments for her pupils. In the audience were many musi 
cians from Jamestown, from the Chautauqua Assembly, also 
Marie Decca, of New York, and Mrs. E. V. Bevitt, well 
known organist of Rome, N. Y. In his address, the rector 


said that never had any sermon so attracted people as did 


this service of song. 
Simmons to Reopen Studio September 15 
William Simmons has been enjoying his vacation at 
Sound Beach, Conn., boating, fishing, playing tennis, etc. He 
will reopen his vocal studios in New York on September 15 
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All Branches of Music Tought by @ Faculty of Specialists 
KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean 
212 West 59th St. (Central Park South), New York City. 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
Thirty-Ninth Season Opens October ist 


Amateur 


Tel. Circle 6829 








Chicago, Ill 
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ww. MASTER CLASSES IN VOICE TECHNIQUE 


ZAY with a VERITABLE MASTER IDEA be- 
hind them, See, “The Practical Pay- 
HENRI chology of Voice,” pub. G, Schirmer, 


Studio: 30 West 72nd St. which is a Complete Vocal Method, 
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MUSICAL COMEDY, DRAMA AND 
MOTION PICTURES 





ANIL DEER 


Coloratura Soprano 
Western Management: Adolph Knauer, 79 Central Ave., San Francisco 


ARTHUR J. HUBBARD ws¥oithor 


Vincent V. Hubbard 
Acletante| Caroline Hooker 


SYMPHONY CHAMBERS, BOSTON 


Estelle LIEBLING 


Soprano 
Studio: 146 West 55th St., New York 


CHARLES SANFORD SKILTON 


COMPOSER and ORGANIST 


University of Kansas Lawrence, Kansas 








Tel.: Circle 8815 








0’¢ QUIRKE Voice Placement and Opera Class 
ADDRESS: 
54 West 82nd Street New York 


Telephone 5880 Schuyler 


Maestro A. SEISMIT-DODA 


The True Exponent of the Art of Singing 
Special exercises composed tor each pupil 
266 West 97th Street, srecween Broadway & ost End Ave.) 
Phone: Riverside 9012 New York City 


HEMPEL 


posarage V. Bos, Pianist 
Assisted bY) Fouls P. Fritze, Flutist 


Management of Frieda Hempel 


1856 Madisen Avenue 
Steinway Piano 
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EDGAR 


STILEMAN-KELLEY 


STELNWAY HALL - NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Soprano 


NOW 
ON TOUR IN 
EUROPE 





MARGUERITE 


NIELKA 


FEEL MUSIC 
’ KNOW MUSIC 
PLAY MUSIC 


Special Student Classes begin Se pte mber 22nd. OCor- 
respondence Courses in Musical Pedagogy. Musician- 
ship and Plano Playing for Teachers, Bight Singing 
without ‘Do re mi,"’ “‘Intervale,’’ ‘‘Nambers."’ 


Normal Teachers in every State, 
Send for Catalogue or call for demonstration. 


Address: EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 
121 Madison Ave., (30th St.) New York City 
Phone Madison Square 9069 











Information Bureau 
OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 


This department, which has been in successful operation 
for the past number of years, will continue to furnish in- 
formation on all subjects of interest to our readers, free of 


char 

With the facilities at the disposal of the Musica, Courier 
it is qualified to dispense information on all musical subjects, 
making the department of value. 

The Musica, Covaier will not, however, consent to act as 
intermediary between artists, managers and organizations. It 
will merely furnish facts, 

All communileations should be addressed 
Information Bureau, Musical Courier 
437 Filth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 














OSCAR 
SAENGER 


Studios: 
6 East Eighty-first Street 


Consultations and voice trials by appointment only 
Tel. 8573 Butterfield L. Lilly, Sec’y 





Chicago Address: 2126 Lincoin Park West 











There were many “repeats” at the leading motion picture 
theaters in New York last week. The Covered Wagon was 
shown at The Rialto, marking the fourth week at the Riesen- 
feld theaters after a run of fifty-nine weeks at Ihe Cri- 
terion, Then, at the Mark Strand, Monsieur Beaucair¢ 
held sway for the third week, and at The Capitol Norma 
Talmedge was featured in Secrets for the second week. 
At the Rivoli, however, there was a new picture, Lily of 
the Dust, starring Pola Negri. 

Tue Rivour 

Franz von Suppe’s Light Cavalry was played as the 
overture, with Hugo Riesenfeld and Willy Stahl alternating 
at the conductor's desk. Following this was Riesenfeld’s 
Classical Jazz, an excellent arrangement of Irving Berlin's 
What'll | Do? Among the shorter film numbers was The 
Great St. Bernard, in which there were some impressive 
pictures of Switzerland; the Rialto Magazine, «and_ the 
Fleischer-Novagraph, one of the latest inventions in mo- 
tion picture photography. The last mentioned film was 
especially inte resting in that it gave some idea of what will 
be accomplished in future films in the way of slow and fast 
motion, duplicating figures, suspended figures, etc. The 
feature picture, Lily of the Dust, was introduced by a pro 
logue in which Miriam Lax, soprano, sang De Moyas 
Song of Songs, and Lillian Powell, danseuse, <a 
by a chorus of men costumed in the uniform of the Ger 
man Army, added to the effectiveness of the number with 
their art. The stage setting for this unit was excellent 
entirely in keeping with the feature picture. 

Tue Iron Horse 


The [ron Horse, which was presented by William Fox a 
week ago at the Lyric Theater for the first time, is in 
many respects worth while going to see. For those who are 
interested in the picturesque history of our young Republic 
there is no -pleasanter way of absorbing atmosphere, as 
well as facts of the various periods of its progress, than 
through the medium of the motion picture. The costumes 
characterizations and yarious equipment which make up 
the film are splendid. According to a program note, “The 
actual old-time focomotives and equipment which figured in 
the building of the Trans-Continental Railway are used 
throughout The Iron Horse.” 

As for the plot of the photoplay, the journey across the 
continent has been witnessed by audiences be fore—whether 
in a train of carts or a train of cars is not significant. They 
have seen the fight against the advancement of the White 
which the Indian bravely offered; they have also seen a 
hundred head of cattle swim across a river; there is some 
thing vaguely f familiar in the rivalry of the two railroads; 
that the heroine is to marry the “bad man of the piece” when 
she meets the brawny hero; that the hero and the villain 
engage in a rough and tumble of the utmost realism—even 
the fact that there are two friends at constant odds con- 
tains a grain of repetition. 

The Indian fight is one of the best we have ever seen 
and makes up for the slow development of the plot. 
There are two menaces to the great railroad which add 
greatly to the excitement. Despite the fact that at times 
one is conscious of tediousness there is undoubtedly some 
thing big in the presentation. With its miles upon miles 
of land, its very beautiful scenery, large numbers of work 
ers, troops of Indians, cattle, and special historical char 
acters, in addition to the great constructive idea behind 
it all, it is # unquestionably quite a remarkable achievement. 


DEMOCRATIZA TION 


(Continued from page 19) 
of the young conductor and listened attentively to the 
beautiful Bizet music—10,000 people from different walks of 
life with the same stars and the same moon shining on 
all of them! Nature participating in the joy of the evening 
was in all her glory. Innumerable stars shown on the 
scene and twinkled as though desirous of adding by their 
lustre to the galaxy of the night. The bright lights from 
the stage, which had blinded the audience, now are turned 
down and the stage is illuminated. What a picture!) What 
a piazza in a quarter of Seville! The atmosphere was there, 
if you permitted your imagination to roam. 

“Ah,” said the old lady, at close of the act, “same girl 
who sang last night is singing Micaela. She is good. The 
same young officer, too. Ah, but Don Jose! This one to- 
night is far more elegant than the one of last evening. My, 
but he is tall and slim. The one last night was short and 
fat, but had a glorious voice.” Then she added: “Say, did 
you see Mary? She was in the second row. Yes, she is 
one of the cigarette girls. I told her where we would be 
seated. Maybe she will wave at us in the next act.” 

Act Two. 

From the free seats we moved to the dollar seats. “Have 
you a ticket?” said an usher. “No, but we were permitted to 
sit wherever we wished.” 

“Who gave you that permission?” 

“Mr. Golterman.” 

“Go and get him. I cannot seat you.” 

We went back of the stage, got in touch with Mr. Golter- 
man, who told us to sit on the steps as there were no seats 
in the dollar section, and instructed the usher not to dis- 
turb us. On our left was a middle-aged man with his wife 
and daughter. They knew a great deal about operas, had 
traveled considerably throughout the world and naturally 
had to make comparisons—all in favor of the Municipal 
Opera—but they were the kind of people from whom one 
would not learn much as to the ukinate result of popu- 
larizing or democratizing grand opera, yet we kept our 
seats and witnessed the second act. 

Turro Act. 

As the lights were turned, we could not help gasping at 
the beautiful picture before our eyes. A Corrot could not 
paint with all its mastery the scene that was painted by 
nature. The wind was moving the foliage and each branch 





seemed to play a part in the drama that was being developed 
on the stage. 
created, and Nature was there in all her splendor. 


No human hands could ever paint what God 
Dressed 


AMUSEMENTS 





wens B’way at Sist St. 

“ten” to Door” 

“Motion Plow Plo- oor. "sowes, 
ture Palace g. Dir. 


“SINNERS IN SILK” 


With all star cast 


CAPITOL GRAND ORCHESTRA 
AND THE CAPITOL BALLET CORPS 


Presentations by ROTHAFEL 











Theaters under direction of Hugo Riesenfeld 
RIALTO THEATRE, BROADWAY at 42d ST. 


“CLEAN HEART” 


A Vitagraph Picture 
ALL STAR CAST 


RIESENFELD’S CLASSICAL JAZZ. 
FAMOUS RBIALTO ORCHESTRA 


RIVOLI THEATRE, BROADWAY at 49th ST. 


“OPEN ALL NIGHT” 


with ADOLPH MENJOU, VIOLA DANA 


A Paramount Production 
BIVOLI CONCERT ORCHESTRA 

















George O’Brien is cast in the role of Davy Brandon 
whose tather dreamed of the great railway that was to 
unite the East with the West. Madge Bellamy is the 
changeable heroine and Cyril Chadwick the man to whom 
she is betrothed who betrays the Union Pacific. Fred Koh- 
ler and Thomas Marsh are also good; but the prize is 
awarded to Francis Powers who as Sergeant Slattery leads 
the workmen in the immortal masterpiece. 


“Dig, ye terriers, dig, 

And wurrk and shweat. 
Ye'll dig all day 

Without sugar in yer tay 
When ye wurrk for the ‘U. 
in his writing of the score, makes the best 
until it becomes one of fhe main themes of 
the musical accompaniment. With the exception of an 
original main theme, the remainder of the score is chiefly 
comprised of well known hymns and songs of the post 
war period. 


». Railway.” 


Erno Rappe, 
of this classic, 


Notes 


Labor Day marked the opening of many new plays 
among them The Potters, with the original Plymouth Thea- 
ter cast, at the Shubert-Riviera, and The Chocolate Dan 
dies, at the Colonial, 

Radio fans will be glad to heat that William Robyn has 
rejoined “Roxy’s Gang” and will be heard frequently from 
the studio of the Capitol Theater on Sunday evenings. 








in her gala costume, she delighted the eyes in modest 
beauty. 
Act Four. 

Between acts we spoke to Elizabeth Cueny and her sister, 
whom we noticed in a box, and it was from another box that 
we listened to the last act. We remembered what the old 
lady said at the beginning of the opera and indeed she was 
right. What a glorious scene was again before us. The 
audience’s delight culminated in long applause after the 
various dances by the ballet. 

PRINCIPALS, ORCHESTRA AND CHORUS, 

It is not in the province of this reporter, at this time, to 
write about the value of the performance. Mr. Condon will 
do this in the near future. All the singers are included 
here in words of praise for their remarkable work. To 
single out one would be an injustice to the other, so nothing 
will be said. The chorus sang with the precision of pro- 
fessionals. The grouping of the chorus was also an object 
of admiration. So, all in all, St. Louis must be mighty 
proud, indeed, to be the mother of the democratization 
of grand opera in America. St. Louis must also feel elated 
to have in its midst such a man as Guy Golterman, a man 
of ideals, which, added to his good judgment, will make 
possible grand opera for the masses in America—-a happy 
beginning that will mean a great deal for musicians all 
over this country, Schools, private teachers, will know 
where to place their students in opera houses in America 
when Mr. Golterman’s operatic dreams of yesterday will 
have been realized in the near tomorrow. 


Emily Stokes Hagar a Heroine 


Just as the As CourIER, goes to press it is learned 
that Emily Stokes Hagar, the well known soprano, gained 
prominence on Friday, August 29, when she most heroically 
saved the lives of three young girls at Neshaminy, Pa. 
The girls—Mary Weldon, Agnes. Muhlburg and Catherine 
McBaugh—were changing places in a canoe on Neshaminy 
Creek when the canoe overturned. Upon hearing their 
cries for help, Mrs. Hagar ran from her tent, dived into 
the creek and was successful in bringing all three safely to 
shore. Mrs. Hagar and her family have been camping 
during the sum mer on the: Neshaminy. 





Ethel Parks Suamtrind at Wolfeboro 
Ethel Parks, formerly of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, is spending the summer in her home at Lake Winne-~ 
pesaukee, Wolfeboro, N. H. This soprano, under the man- 
agement of Daniel Mayer, is booked for many appearances 
during the coming season. 
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MY THREE DAYS IN DENMARK lt has been said that we may hear him at the Metropolitan 


Naturally 1 did not leave Denmark without going with 


" relatives to Frederiksberg graveyard to visit the resting 

(Continued from page 27) d : place of my Uncle Reinald, my grandmother and my little 

raincoats, standing in the pouring rain high on the pier languages. He is admired and loved by everybody in sister, Adeline. It is a lovely place and most deeply moving 
where we were to land, playing the American National Denmark. ¢ ' The morning after the Rebild Festival I journeyed to 
Anthem. It was deeply impressive. Afterwards they After the speeches I sang, while the wind blew my hair Paris, thence to sail on the Majestic for New York. On 
played In Denmark I Was Born, which I am thinking of as well as the notes of the song all over the place. The my return I must say that my heart is full of gratitude and 
placing on my own programs this season. Harmonium sang, and then there were more speeches. appreciation for the exceedingly friendly kindness and wel 
There was another great luncheon that day, but instead Later we returned to Aalborg, where Mr. Clan was so coming hospitality shown me everywhere in Denmark. Not 
the least do I owe hearty thanks to Dr, Max Henkus, who 

- kept himself in the background, but all the same was “the 

vw man behind the guns.” He worked day and night with 


utmost powers untired and inspired, and it is largely due 
to him that the great festival at Rebild was a. brilliant 
success, 


A. S. Writes M. S. 
“A. S.” is Albert Spalding, the violinist and composer 
who last month wrote “M. S.,” Michel Sciapiro, from 
England as follows 


Tidding Howse r. Stratford-on-Avor England 
Dear Mr. Sciapir 
Many thanks for your kin letter, and also for your Romanee 
which came safely to hand. It is a charming piece, well and id 
matically written for both instruments, and does you great credit 
I also wish you to know how touched I was with your expressiot 
f enthusiasm; one is doubly grateful for the appreciation of a fell 
irtist. With kindest regards, and hoping to meet you soon personal! 


urs sincerely, 
ALBERT SPALDIA 


Brachocki to Appear in Scranton 


Chauncey C. Hand, of Scranton, Pa., has engaged Alex 
ander Brachocki, the young Paderewski protegé, through 
his managers, Arthur and Helen Hadley, for a concert in 
the Scranton High School auditorium on November 11 
next Mr. Brachocki’s last appearance in Scranton was 
with the New York Symphony Orchestra, under Walte: 
Damrosch, when he scored a brilliant success. Mr. Hand 
will also present the tenor, Colin O’More, later in the season 


Marjorie Meyers Vacationing 


Marjorie Meyers, soprano, who is spending the summer at 
Lake George, riding, swimming and taking care of an un 
usually beautiful flower garden, has already been engaged 
for several engagements for next season. She appears at 
Town Hall, New York, on December 3; Fine Arts Hall 
Chicago, November 25; Madison, Wis., November 28 
Other appearances include recital engagements in Bayonne 
N. J., and Yonkers, with arrangements pending for Sim 
bury, Conn 


Orville Harrold’s Daughter Killed 

Marjorie Foster, twenty-one, younger daughter of Orville 
Harrold, died in a hospital in Anderson, Ind., on August 
29 as the result of injuries received in an automobile acc 
dent, in which her husband also was injured, though not 
seriously. Orville Harrold and his older daughter, Patt 
who were singing at the Hippodrome, immediately left 
attend the funeral 


ABROAD WITH REINALD WERRENRATH. JOHN FINNEGAN 











(1) Reinald Werrenrath with the well known vaudeville singer, Nora Bayes, and Herbert Carrick, On on TENOR 
. g . FP) . ‘ Min Cem ‘ nels oe » gaitadn > hi , e joint (picture t St. Patrick's Cathedral, N. 
board the S. S. Leviathan setting sail. (2) The Great Marble Church in the center of the little place a joining pictus 
Number 3). (3) 7 Frederiksgade, where the baritone lived as a child. (4) Frederiksborg Castle, erected in 1680, Chris ; ; Address 90, ‘tou St. ++ Elonhurst, N Y Phone lin vemeyer 2398-) 
tian the Fourth architecture; Mr. Werrenrath is standing on the bridge over the mote. (5) The famous tower in the 
Carlsberg Brewery, a city in itself of 11,000 people. (6) Leaning up against the famous Brew. (7) Mr. Werrenrath OSCAR ANSELMI 
at Rebild Park against the background of some 8,000 listeners who helped the singer celebrate the imerican Fourth of July 
(8) Mr. Werrenrath on the golf links just outside of London, with his manager, John T'. Adams. Goate Gelenes 
Via V. Monti 46, Milan, maly 


of attending it I rested quietly in preparation for the Fourth exceedingly kind as to translate for me what the Danish ea : Merete 













of July celebration at Rebild. And it rained and it rained— press had said about me, and when I made inquiry as to SCHOOL 

and it did so until just as we stood upon the platform. who Mr. Clan was, who had been so courteous and friend pone re 
Then it seemed as it some one had swung a magic wand. ly, I learned that he was none other than the King’s ML THE ‘ 

As the wind began to blow, wonderful sunbeams penetrated © Chamberlain. i amet 
the clouds. Eight thousand people were assembled, but it The city gave a great reception for the Harmonium and pinecrons mate fer Acting. Teaching Diresting’ 
was estimated that if the weather had been less trying there myself, and we had a wonderful evening. Among other flan Dale + atvcRtAGR DANCING 
would easily have been twenty thousand. Among the speak- pleasant meetings, I had an opportunity to speak again with Wr Hong Mili - paenonahy secant To? ly ‘cng "s 
ers was Dr. John Dynley Prince, the United States Min the celebrated Danish basso, Johannes Fonss, whom I had O° erooy Coe” \appestan ns wile apni) 
ister, whom I had known in my college days at New York previously met. He is a great artist and has sung at Covent Marowertte Clark pociua write study desired bp sec 


University, where at that time he was professor of Semitic Garden and in the opera houses of Frankfort and Berlin 
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x WEAVER aR Frederick Weiser Lillian Croxton OWN SEND 
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326 West 80th Street, New York City. a oo nesday, Thursday, BOSTON: 6 Newbury hs 




















For terms and dates, address IRL STUDENTS AND YOUNG WOMEN. 17 East 42nd Friday, Saturday, Monday, Choral Director, N. 
710 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. Tel. Lexington 2043 Ss aceomemegst e on mond ont + ght Pianos, New York City Society of the Friends of Music. 
Telephone: Endicott 





OPPORTUNITIES 


. > STUDIO FOR RENT—Beautiful large BASS-BARITONE WANTED.—There is | SOPRANO, high dramatic, exceptionally 
The Vanderbilt Studios light room, part time or permanent, (Re a splendid opportunity for a bass- bari- beautiful, well trained voice, seeks ac 




















or - ; : ; , f Lyceum quaintance of one who would assist in 
ington Square ception room if desired), Steinway Grand. tone to enjoy seventeen weeks o as 
Price Pog Posen Mg ad pr from 42nd Ideal for Composer, Coaching, Teaching, work this Fall and Winter. Due to illness her career, Write to M. B, 6 Columbus 
Street. Two large studio vacancies at 13-15 East 38th or Practice. Quiet. Service. Apartment of the star of the trio this unusual o_o Avenue, Winfield, L. I 
Street near Fifth Avenue. Resident studios with private 1-C, 131 Riverside Drive (Corner 85th ing occurs and means a chance to be fad § 
baths, $1200. Studios with Steinway grand pianos for St.), New York City. Telephone Schuyler booked by the best Lyceum Bureaus in the 
pert time use, Club-like stmesphere, distinetion as to 5676—Mornings, Evenings or write. United States and to start a career of 
7 ae eat ee ee ee oe Life work in Lyceum and Chautauqua ay es 
here se Harry R. Pierce, of the Boston Lyceum || PERSONAL PHONOGRAPH 
- . ' ST Hootie School, is the manager and may be reached RECORDS, $10.00 AND U 

MRS, MABEL DUBLE-SCHEELE, Proprietor ATTRACTIVE STUDIO, Steinway Grand by letter accompanied by such notices as Our modern and complete labora 
13-15 E. 88th St. 47-39-41 W. Ot ot mnt 351." to sublet four half days or two whole days 1d ensiet tna tied sevlia. folie canibeall to enaie. ob 
—_—— a week. Address: 50 West 67th St., N. Y.. ) 7 aoe odie «foe Wh Mae te os 
WANTED :—BOOKING AGENT for ex- aS i ae Se YOUNG LADY desi 5 dikhten diice recording experience. We have 

perienced pianiste. Attractive arrange- INNS Le ee x ee ves standardised method, quality, ser- 


ment for one producing results. Apply by and piano in New York City would like vice and price. Send for literature 

















- - De i y tion with he ad of music 1 details. Personal Re 1 Devt 
letter stating age, qualifications, territory | STUDIOS FOR RENT.—Beautiful parlor get in communica and details, Personal Record Dept., 
el Sana aetnaell with appli- floor in one of the most desirable sec school where such opening exists at pres Electric Recording Laboratories, 210 
cants meeting requirements. Address tions of New York City. Available after ent Taught ten years in Chicago Addre st Fifth Avenue, New York. 

“EM. M.” c/o Musica Courter, 437 October 1. Appointments by telephone “A. C.” c/o MUSICAL Coonan Chicag’ 





Fifth Avenue, New York. only. Endicott 10151. Office, 825 Orchestra Bldg. 











OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 





the critics welcomed him 
back with praise: 
It was five years ago when 


Arnold Volpe 


Arnold Volpe, original 


onductor of the Stadium Arnold Volpe mounted the steps 
concerts when they began of the Lewisohn platform for 
the first time and conducted 


some five seasons ago, was 


7 the opening Statium concert. The 
guest conductor at his form pb. od 


venture was untried then and 
er desk on August 12. His doubtful. “The concert was 
program was made up of the greeted by a crowd of 9,000 

* caroled the reviewer on that occa 
Fifth Tschaikowsky Sym sion, “and both the orchestra and 
phony and four selections the soloists found favor with the 
from Wagner's music audience.” Last night Mr. Volpe 
1 he I Prelude returned as guest conductor for 
lramas-—the iristan Prelude the Philharmonic. The audience 
and Liebestod, the Rhine was many figures beyond that 
first experimental crowd Mr 


Journey, the Parsifal Good 
| { S | itl R Volpe was received with a special 
r P 
riday pel and the wnz tribute And the —— 
()verture The audience Rave last night was as much for the 


first as the last Evening World 


him a most enthusiastic wel 
ome and hearty applause 


. Comparatively conservative in 
throughout the evening, and 


gesture and manner, Mr. Volpe 
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MUSICAL 


obtained a performance of much 
brilliance and dramatic effective 
ness, one of accentuated lights 
and extremely sombre shadows 

. it was a very effective per 
formance and met. with enthusias 
tic plaudits.—Herald-Tribune. 





The first three movements were 
given with an attractive feeling 
of mae gr and regard for the 
beauty of the composer's themes. 
The allegro vivace of the finale 
was taken at a great and breath- 
less pace, — | continued 
applause and several recalls for 
the conductor.—Times. 

— ° 
Frieda Klink 
Frieda Klink, the Ameri- 
can contralto, received some 
unusually fine notices when 
she made her Vienna debut 
in May of this year, a few of 

these being as follows: 

The audience accorded a warm 
reception to the singer and en 
thusiastically acclaimed her great 
art and splendid voice.—-Reichs 
post, May 20, 

The American contralto, Frieda 
Klink, with her melodious voice, 
which embraces a range of nearly 
three octaves, and her truly 
queenly appearance, would un- 
doubtedly make a fine figure on 
the operatic stage also.-Neue 
Freie Presse, May 

Frieda Klink, a mezzo soprano 
with a voice of great re 
and wonderful coloring, would do 
honor to any operatic stage. Tech 
nical maturity and spiritual en 
trance into the subject are par 
ticularly to be praised in her. 
Arbeiterzeitung, May 29. 





Old Italian and German lyrics 
alike are adapted to her finely 
cultivated, warm and darkly col 
ored voice, while her ability of 
expression is remarkably great. 
Volkszeitung,:May 26 





The great success of the singer 
Frieda Klink, a rarely gifted con 
tralto as to voice, interpretation 
and delivery, should be recorded 
here. The hope is expressed to 
hear her again next season. 
Oecesterreichische Sonntagszeitung, 
May 25 

Frieda Klink has a_ beautiful 
voice, which she uses with great 
feeling. Her delivery is free 
from superficiality, shows rather 
more serious interpretation and 
technical mastery in every phrase. 

Wiener Journal, May 19. 


Estelle Gray-Lhevinne 

Estelle Gray Lhevinne 
drew a big house at Han- 
over, Pa., recently at her 
charming recital, under the 





COURIER 
the Kiwanis 


auspices of 


Club. The contert was a 
tremendous su¢éess from 
every viewpoint. The Han- 


over Herald said in part as 
follows 

Big crowd hears recital. Audi 
ence enthusiastic after appear- 
ance here of Madame Gray-Lhe 
vinne. One of Americas’ best 
known violinists and the fore- 
mdst woman violinist, Estelle 
Gray-Lhevinne, was heard in con 
cert. The theater was filled des- 
pite the lateness of the season 
and the large audience displayed 
its appreciation cf the artistic 
work of the great violinist by fre 
quent applause and rape atten 
tion. 


2 ° 

E. Robert Schmitz 

The appearance of E 
Robert Schmitz at the Salle 
Gaveau, Paris, on June 5, 
was commented upon as fol- 
lows: 

The outstanding event of the 
week, with no doubt, was the 
recital given by FE. Robert 
Schmitz, the pianist, whom the 
U, S. A. is monopolizing at years’ 
length. It is too bad that Europe 
does not know better how to keep 
artists of such a kind, and grants 
to the New World nearly the 
exclusive rights to have him. Our 
regrets were intensified the other 
evening when, through a very 
beautiful program of old and also 
new music, the artist once more 
confirmed his masterful assur- 
ance, his solid taste, and feline 
seduction. An extraordinary sense 
for tone color, a supreme art 
for varying and distributing its 
density, a dazzling opulence, all 
enable him to give living inter- 
pretations which are singularly 
attaching. He expressed in a rav- 
ishing manner the charm of Cho- 
pin’s F sharp major nocturne, and 
finds powerful accents for the 
polonaise; he made shine the scin- 
tillating cascades of Debussy and 
Ravel. His well nerved and re- 
fined sensitiveness was evident in 
the Szymanovski etudes, which he 
enlivened with intense and pro- 
found emotion.-Paul Le Flem, 
Comoedia, June 10. 

Robert Schmitz gave a piano 
recital at Salle Gaveau on Thurs- 
day evenin His program com- 
prised a ist of classical and 
modern compositions. We aban- 
doned Don Juan for half an hour, 
just in time to hear Schmitz’ con 
cluding numbers: Rondo by A. 
Roussel, Larenjeiras, by Leme, 
Sumare of Milhaud, and Pell 
Street by Emerson Whithorne. 
He read these pieces with a 
splendid comprehension of their 
spirit and_ style.—‘Schwerke,’ 
Chicago Tribune (Paris Fdition), 
June 9 
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Cortot’s Book. 

“L'Ecole Normale du Musique has issued in book form anno- 
tated pape for ten piano recitals given by Cortot. Will you 
kindly tell me where this book may be procured?” 

Mr. Cortot had this book published to distribute to his class, not 
for general distribution, and it is probably impossible to purchase a 
copy either in this country or in Europe. 

Tue BreirHaurt Books. 

Recently the Information Bureau received an ineny as to where 
the age Books in English could be purchased the writer of 
bo letter asking about them will communicate with Siegfried Herz, 

1230 Burnham Bldg., Chicago, Ill., the books can be obtained. 

How Is It Pronouncep? 

“Will you kindly give correct pronunciation of the name, 
Kathryn Meisle?’ 

Kathryn is pronounced as if spelled Katherine. 
with accent on the first syllable. 

Was He Present? 

“In order to decide a friendly dispute, the undersigned begs an 
answer to the following question: Was Mengelberg present at 
last night’s (July 27) City College Stadium concert? Thanking 
you in advance,” 

It could only have been the astral body of Mr. Mengelberg, since 
the little conductor himself has been in Europe since early in May, 
and will not return here until after the New Year. 


Vanderpool Songs Heard in Allenhurst 


At a concert held at the Casino by the Allenhurst Asso- 
ciation, August 3, Adelaide De Loca, mezzo-soprano, in- 
cluded in her group of songs two Vanderpool numbers, 
which naturally greatly pleased the audience, as Mr. Van- 
derpool is well known there. Living as he does in Asbury 
Park, Mr. Vanderpool has conducted concerts at the Arcade 
which many of the Allenhurst people attend regularly, so 
that they know his songs and are glad to hear them again 
in their own concert hall. The songs sung by Miss De Loca 
were Ma Little Sunflower and The Want of You. 


Seibert Early Fall Recitals 

Henry F. Seibert, organist, played a recital on July 6 at 
the Dupont estate, Kennett Square, Pa. About 3,500 people 
visited the estate that day. August 3-24 he gave a series 
of Skinner radio recitals. The Boston Post commented 
after a recent one: “I have never listened to a program of 
this type which would serve as a fitting parallel. I have 
never heard organ music that was so vivid and colorful and 
real.” 

This fall Mr. Seibert will open the new Casavant organ 
(a $16,000 organ) at the Trinity Reformed Church at 
Pottstown, Pa., and also the new Austin organ at Trinity 
Lutheran Church, New Rochelle, N. Y 
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Do You Study Singing? 
Are You Making Progress? 
lf Not, Why? 





Read—“Tux Secazts or Sveweari” 


And You'll Find Out. 


$2.00 at all Music Dealers and Booksellers 
Published by James T. White, 70 Fifth Ave., 


By J. H. Devel 


New York City 
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The Steinert Pianoforte 


THE EXCLUSIVE 
== P| ANO=== 


M. STEINERT & SONS, Steinert Hall, 162 Boylston St. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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WING & SON, 


Manufacturers of the 


WING PIANO 


A musical instrumeot manufactured in the mosical center of America for forty-nine years 
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MUSICAL COURIER 








STEINWAY 
PIANOS 


(GRAND AND UPRIGHT) 


Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


FACTORIES : 
Ditmars Avenue and Riker Avenue 
Steinway, Borough of Queens, New York 













Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 


Warerooms: | Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W., London 






Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINW AY & SONS 














‘Anson S Hanlin 


| “THE STRADIVARIUS 
OF PIANOS” 


_ The Mason & Hamlin Piano has set a new stand: 
ard of tone and value and has long commanded 
| the highest price of any piano in the world. 


Principal Warerooms and Factories 


BOSTON 


New York Warerooms, 313 Fifth Avenue 

















Ultra- 


NICH-&:-BACH 


uality PIANOS 


and PLAYER PIANOS 


Established 1864 ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE New York City 

















w AB.Chase 


America's Finest Piano 


The Celco Reproducing Medium may 
now be had in A. B. Chase Grands, 


A. B. CHASE PIANO CO., Division United Piano Corporation 
Executive Offices: NORWALK, OHIO 
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Nine Sohmer 


on a piano is a guarantee of quality ; 
a synonym for artistic excellence. 

For fifty years the Sohmer family 
have been making Sohmer pianos. 

To make the most artistic piano 
possible has been the one aim, and 
its accomplishment is evidenced by 
the fact that: 


There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 
politan District than any other artistic piano. 


SOHMER & CO., 31 West 57th St. NEW YORK 














PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: 


New York, June 19th, 1919 


The Autopiano Company, 
623 West 50th Street, 
New York City. 

Dear Sixrs— 

You are certainly to be congratulated on your 
splendid achievement in the production of the 
Autopiano, which I consider one of the finest players 
I have ever played. 

It is so exquisitely beautiful in tone and expres 
sion, so unquestionably superior, that I can readil 
understand why the Autopiano leads in the player 
piano world, 

Sincerely, 


eee. 
THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 


629 West 50th Street New York 
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EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, 318-326 WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 
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i FRANCES PERALTA 
SOPRANO OF THE METROPOLITAN OPERA 


WHO MADE EIGHT GUEST PERFORMANCES IN CARMEN DURING THE RECENT ST. LOUIS SEASON, 
REPEATING HER GREAT SUCCESS OF THE POLO GROUNDS, NEW YORK CITY. 
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